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PREFACE 


yok since coming to live in Cornwall I have wished 


to know more about Loveday Hambly, who, from 

the day of her sudden appearance in George Fox’s 
prison at Launceston in 1656 until her death in 1682, 
seems to have been the real mother of Quakerism in the 
West of England. 

When the Friends Historical Society did me the 
honour of making me their President for 1925, I chose 
Loveday Hambly for the subject of my address in order to 
collect the scattered notices of her life. Almost at once a 
double difficulty arose; too much, and at the same time too 
little, was known of her history to fit into an hour’s lecture. 
Too much : because in her later years this lonely widow 
in her remote home influenced, and was influenced by, 
many of the early Quaker leaders. ‘Too little : because 
the whole of her earlier life up to the age of fifty was a 
blank. Her maiden name, her parentage, her birth- 
place, the identity of her husband, all had been forgotten. 
Even Dr. Norman Penney, F.S.A. (most thorough of 
searchers into Quaker origins), says in his Note to Love- 
day Hambly in the Cambridge Edition of Fox’s Journal : 
“No information is forthcoming respecting her ancestry 
or marriage.” ‘That her maiden name must have been 
Billing could be deduced from the Yournal itself ; but for 
- many months I searched our Quaker registers, records 
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and books without finding any other clue. It was not 
until Mr. F. J. Stephens suggested my consulting the 
Heralds’ Visitation of 1620 and Maclean’s History of the 
Deanery of Trigg Minor that the missing facts came to 
light. They showed that this supposed humble Quakeress 
and country farmer’s wife was a daughter of an old and 
distinguished Cornish family with a long pedigree of 
named ancestors behind her. Thus many theories about 
Loveday Hambly and the early Quakers of Cornwall have 
had to be reconstructed. Only the outline of her story 
could be given to the Friends Historical Society last 
February. Fuller details have had to wait for the present 
volume, which is the result of two and a half years of 
happy work. 

This book is complete in itself. I have not thought 
it necessary to retell the story of George Fox’s early life 
from 4 Book of Quaker Saints: neither have I repeated 
the explanations given there of various Quaker terms, 
such as, “ The Inward Light,” “The Seed,” “Truth,” 
““ Convincements,”’ “‘ Concerns” and a few others ; nor 
explained again the meaning of well-known seventeenth- 
century terms, e.g., ‘‘ Priests”? and “ Professors” for 
Puritans. In the former book, originally written for — 
children, I allowed myself some imaginary incidents to 
make the story more vivid and lifelike. 4 Quaker Saint 
of Cornwall, on the other hand, is strictly historical. The 
book carries on the story of George Fox’s life and work, 
which in middle age were interwoven with those of 
Loveday Hambly and her kinsfolk. 

In order to avoid continual footnotes I have not given 
detailed references to extracts from Fox’s Yournal, or to 
accounts of the persecution of Friends. With the help of © 
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the excellent Indices to the Cambridge Editions of the 
Fournal, the former can be easily traced. The latter are 
to be found under their respective years, either in Besse’s 
Sufferings of the Quakers or in the MS. Record of the 
Sufferings of Friends in Cornwall, now in the Friends 
Reference Library in London. I have quoted freely from 
these and from other contemporary sources, especially 
private letters, some of which have not hitherto appeared 
in print, because, throughout, my aim has been to let the 
men and women concerned speak in their own words, 
and tell their story from their own point of view. 

For the reader’s convenience the spelling has been 
somewhat modernised ; but any archaisms that seemed 
either illuminating or picturesque have been kept. The 
dates are given in New Style ; the Old Style being added 
for the two present first months of the year. I have also 
inserted the names of the months in brackets after the 
rather puzzling Quaker numerals. Thus: gth of 11th 
Month (January) 1655-6. 

I have to thank many friends who have aided me 
with invaluable counsel. Chief among these are Mr. 
Ernest E. Taylor, to whom I have turned for advice at 
every stage of the work ; Dr. Norman Penney, F.S,A., 
and his successors at the Friends Reference Library, 
whose intimate knowledge of our Quaker archives has 
made it possible for me to work in the depths of the 
country with only rare visits to London. Dr, Penney 
has also made the Index, and Mr. F. J. Shackleton has 
succeeded in finding and copying for me the long- 
sought Wills of Loveday Hambly and her husband. 
In Cornwall, two noted antiquaries, Mr. F. J. 
Stephens and the late Mr. Claude Peter, have given 
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me information about local matters, difficult for one who 
is “‘only half a native” to obtain. My own family— 
in three generations—have been unwearied in their en- 
couragement, while without my husband’s support the 
work could never have been undertaken. 

- Two other friends and helpers of 4 Book of Quaker 
Saints—William Charles Braithwaite, the historian, and 
my brother, George Lloyd Hodgkin—are now no longer 
with us. Their absence (and shall I say their presence 
also ?) has been felt on every page. 

The book is a study of a Quaker Saint; but I hope 
it may appeal also to the increasing number of readers 
who find both inspiration and romance in the lives of 
Saints of other days, and of all communions. In the 
West of England, the ‘ Old Cornwall Societies,” rapidly 
springing up in all the chief towns of the Duchy, show 
that many people are looking to the past for guidance in 
our present problems. To them and to some others these 
long-forgotten men and women may be worth recalling, 
partly because they lived and worked and suffered in the 
same crumpled streets, green meadows and winding lanes, 
between the emerald seas and under the sunny skies of 
the Cornwall we love to-day. 


L. V. Hotpswortn. 


Bareprpa Hovsr, 
near FaLmMouTH, 
February, 1927. 
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FARM BUILDINGS, TREGANGEEVES. 


A QUAKER SAINT OF 
CORNWALL 


PROLOGUE 


TREGANGEEVES FARM TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


OVEDAY HAMBLY’S home has almost lost 

the memory of her. Almost it has forgotten the 

meaning of its own name : Tregangeeves," “‘ The 
House of the Sheep.” 

Yet, under the shelter of the Cornish downs, in a 
fold of the hills two miles to the west of St. Austell, the 
solitary homestead may still be seen that was the central 
hearth of Cornish Quakerism in the seventeenth century. 
‘Then, this habitation was indeed a sheepfold, well filled 


1 Pronounced Tregg-on-djeeves. 
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with flocks and herds. Now, the pastures are bare ; the 
house, in old days often filled to overflowing, is almost 
empty ; the “‘ blessed heavenly meetings ” of the past are 
no more. 

To-day, the noisy expresses of the Great Western 
Railway Company rush past over their viaducts at a little 
distance. Motor cars and chars-d-bancs, emerging with 
difficulty from the crooked streets of the town, speed up 
in the quiet country and dash away on the high road to 
Truro. Few modern travellers have leisure to notice a 
modest cluster of roofs that rises, overshadowed by elm 
trees, a field or two back from the white, winding road to 
the west. Fewer still, if they did so, would think the home- 
stead worthy of a second glance. ) 

Yet an atmosphere of timelessness and primeval peace 
often broods over even a modern farm, over sheds and 
yards where animals are tended, and corn and hay are 
stacked—the peace of man’s earliest callings as shepherd 
and tiller of the soil. Something of this ancient peace 
still clings around the homestead of Tregangeeves, 
though the farmhouse itself is aggressively modern. 
~ Cement walls, slated roofs with iron finials, artificial 
gables and bricked-in windows, all date themselves from 
Queen Victoria’s golden days, and show that, as the present 
owner tells: ‘‘ The old mansion was pulled down and 
the new house built just about fifty years ago.” 

The Quaker pilgrim’s first impulse is to turn hurriedly 
away and try to construct a fancy picture of Loveday 
Hambly’s seventeenth-century home somewhere else, 
anywhere else, undisturbed by these jarring facts. On the 
other side of the county, near the north coast, there are 
still some Tudor and Jacobean houses whose loveliness 
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remains. ‘They have mellowed with the centuries, and 
show what Tregangeeves once was, what it might still 
have been if left undisturbed to time. 

But wait, watch, listen! Is there nothing to be dis- 
covered even here that could not be found in any other 
place? Among all the clamorous modern voices a faint, 
far undertone from the past can still be caught by a closely 
listening ear. Or rather, to change the simile, Tregangeeves 
is a palimpsest. Beneath the heavy, copper-plate writing 
of recent times are traces, faint yet discoverable, of a 
larger, more gracious script. Look with care at the side 
of the house away from the new entrance, and away from 
the modern gabled wing, surely on that far side some of the 
ancient walls remain? ‘Those large square stones at the 
corner, they know something? ‘They have seen many 
travellers halt there? ‘Those giant slabs below them at 
the angle are not the work of yesterday ? Part of the shell 
of the old abode may still remain hidden in the new? 
The farm buildings, also, look venerable, with huge 
blocks of granite; and massive drinking troughs, 
that speak of a mightier age. A rough pinnacle of stone, 
lying among the weeds by the road-side, may once have 
surmounted a dignified if not stately gateway. Even the 
inexpressibly muddy lane, now blocked by brambles, which 
leads down to a spring of crystal clear water, is said to have 
been once “ a broad road with a pond and garden beyond.” 
These and a few more dim reminiscences remain. A for- 
lorn bush of rosemary—rosemary for remembrance—still 
contrives to live between the mid-Victorian wooden arbour 
and the pointed portico of the new front door. But the 
bush is stunted and shrivelled, and looks as if existence 
were a struggle. Remembrance here is not easy. The 
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traces of the past are faint at best. Visited in broad 
daylight Tregangeeves sits by the roadside, like a dim- 
eyed crone—alas ! in a modern bonnet—raking over the 
embers of the past, with memory gone, unable to recapture 
anything of the warmth and vitality of bygone times. 

Nevertheless, the Tregangeeves of the great days does 
still exist. Only, to find it, you must travel the western 
‘road when twilight is merging into night. Then, see how 
the softly-rounded hills fold the farm in their gentle 
embrace ; how the tall Cornish elms overshadow the 
roofs like clustering memories. The outlines of the build- 
ings, old and new together, are all blurred into one in- 
distinguishable twilight harmony, the deep purple-brown 
colour there is no name for in English, but which the 
Italians—and Dante—know as éruno. As the dusk 
deepens round the patient pilgrim, lights twinkle out from 
the windows ; lights to welcome ; lights to pierce and 
shine ; and with the appearance of those lights the past 
becomes present once more. Loveday Hambly, the mis- 
tress of Tregangeeves in the old days, might herself have 
trimmed those candles and lighted the leaping fire now 
quivering on the hearth. In the shadowy darkness she 
herself might still be standing, could we only see her, 
with hands stretched out, ready as ever to welcome her 
guests to the dwelling which she made “ long time famous 
for hospitality and good works.” 

Presently more lights will come twinkling to answer 
hers. Down the western road, still gleaming like a faint 
white ribbon in the dusk, and up through the gathered 
gloom of the avenue will come many a familiar shade : 
Alderman Thomas Curtis of Reading, with Alexander 
Parker and “dear William Dewsbury” riding single 
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file under the elms, while behind them looms the more 
massive figure of George Fox. They all carry lanterns, 
but Fox’s lantern is the largest. Wherever he comes its 
beams illumine a broad circle of ground around him. 
And with his coming, see, innumerable answering lights 
are twinkling out all over the countryside. Friends 
Thomas and Anne Salthouse are walking across the mead- 
ows from their quiet home in “‘ Austle town.” For miles 
round the lanes are filled with the too often unremembered 
but never obliterated shadows of the past, summoned once 
more to gather as of old for a “‘ pretious heavenly meeting ” 
at this solitary farmhouse. 

Shadows all: yet not merely shadows, for in this 
place the ghosts are the realities. What is, passes. What 
has been, remains ; and will remain. For History is the 
deeper memory of the race. Where remembrance has 
departed, History endures. 

Many different lights still shine through the obscurity 
of nearly three hundred years ; some large, some small, 
carried down to us by many different hands. Chief 
among them, the Journal of George Fox illuminates this 
_ wayside dwelling as with a powerful searchlight, and shows 
us the features of its mistress, its inmates, and its guests. 
Smaller lanterns, intimate narratives and letters, are 
carried by other contemporary writers, each contributing 
its own patch of accurate detail to the study of this favoured 
piece of ground. Thus, with diligence, the soul of the 
past can be recaptured, until this long-forgotten home- 
stead lives again, as in the days when it was called “ the 
Swarthmoor of the West,” because, like Margaret Fell’s 
northern home, it was the rallying-place and centre for 
scattered Friends in all the surrounding country. Here, 
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round Loveday Hambly’s hearth, lonely souls, hungry 


souls, persecuted men and women, might draw together 
for love, for comfort, and for healing. Here they came ; 
here they lost their isolation ; here they felt themselves 
indeed one united Flock, within the sheltering walls of 
Tregangeeves, their Sheepfold. 


CHAPTER I 


THE BREAKING FORTH OF TRUTH 


“A great people the Lord will have in that Country.” 


HE memorable journey of George Fox to the west 
of England, in 1655, is the starting-point for any 


account of Loveday Hambly, since without it pos- 
terity would hardly have heard her name. Riding, riding, 
riding, up and down over the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, invisible to most travellers yet always on ahead, 
' goes the square-set, bulky figure of the tireless Apostle of 
Quakerism, ever intent on his supreme task of “ begetting 
souls unto God.” 

Before this western journey his service of ‘“‘ Publishing 
Truth” had taken him through the Midland shires ; 
among the northern dales of Yorkshire and the Lakeland ; 
across the sands of Furness, into the County Palatine of 
Lancaster ; through Sussex and East Anglia ; and into 
the heart of the City of London itself. Hereafter, he was 
to visit the far North and to feel ‘‘ the seed of God to 
sparkle about” him “like unnumerable sparks of fire” 
as soon as his horse’s feet touched Scottish ground. 

Now, in the closing months of 1655, Fox’s strong 
inward urging and sense of irresistible guidance drew him 
and some of his followers forward for the first time towards 
the western extremity of England. In the Short Fournal 
he says : 
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“I passed into Sussex and Surrey and Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire when there were but few convinced and some 
places none at all. And so passed upp to Plimouth.” 


But the Beyond still called ; until for the first time he 
crossed into the yet more remote County and Duchy of 
Cornwall, a peninsula washed on three sides by the sea, 
and with, then as now, something almost insular in its 
apartness from the rest of England. 


“And so upp into Cornwell through many desperate 
services and great oppositions, but through the power of 
the Lord God came over all. And so came into Cornwell, 
a dark countrey.” : 


““A dark countrey ” George Fox. called it, on this his 
first visit, unconscious that only a year later his own 
sufferings would have gathered faithful friends among 
the sons and daughters of the west, and that he should 
then behold this isolated peninsula, in prophetic vision, 
no longer as “‘a dark countrey,” but with ‘‘ The Seed ” 
(i.e. the faithful people of God) “ reaching from sea to sea.” 

On first entering a new neighbourhood, Fox’s custom 
was to enquire for “ the honest and well-inclined and those 
whose desires were to fear God,” and from them to dis- 
cover the names of other ‘“‘ sober” persons to whom his 
message was likely to appeal. In Royalist Cornwall, the 
last stronghold of the defeated Cavaliers, such people 
were more difficult to find than in the Parliamentarian 
midlands and the northern dales. His Yournal also com- 
plains that the names of many who might have welcomed 
him and sympathised with his mission were deliberately 
kept from him through “ the badness of the inn-keepers.” 
Hence, though one early account says that he did visit 
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Loveday Hambly’s farmhouse at Tregangeeves, near St. 
Austell, on his way westward, his own Yournal is silent as 
to this and seems to infer that her name was among 
those which were kept from him and that thus the oppor- 
tunity was missed. 

So he passed on his way “ sounding forth the Word of 
Truth ” in many places, at Truro, Helston, Breage and 
Marazion (‘‘ Market Jew’), until his message reached 
the remote and stormy tip of the Duchy, the Land’s End 
itself. A paper addressed to the “‘ Inhabitants of the 
Seven Parishes of the Lands End”’—a paper harmless 
almost to triteness, according to modern ideas—was the 
primary cause of his being arrested, together with his 
two companions, Edward Pyott! and William Salt. 
“When we came to Ives, Edward Pyott’s horse having 
cast a shoe, we staid to have a shoe sett : and while he 
was getting his horse shod * I walked to the sea-side ; 
when I came back I found the Town in an uproar.” 


“And they were Haleing of friends before the Jus- 
tices . . . andso we went into the Justice’s * house . . .” 
“and had a great deal of discourse of the things of God. 
And yet he was light and vain. . . . And so he sent us 
to prison the next morning with a party of horse.” 


Launceston Castle, at that time used as a gaol for the 
whole county, was fifty miles away from St. Ives—“ long 
Cornish miles,” as one of Fox’s companions remarks. 
Thither the prisoners were sent on horseback, with a 
guard of soldiers, in charge of Justice Seeley’s clerk, 


1 “Edward Pyott had been in Faggis’ ill-fated regiment at Naseby, 
but was now a Quaker preacher.” —Information, F. J. Stephens. 

2 See Note 1 at end of book, “* Shoeing of Horses.” 

3 See Note 2 at end of book, “ Justice Peter Seeley.” 
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Captain John Keate. The Journal records vividly the 
indignities they suffered on their three days’ journey, 
from the rough soldiery and from the more calculated 
cruelty of their captain. They came first to Redruth, 
where, says Fox : 


‘The souldiers were very desperate with their pistols 
and swords but the truth brought all under; for they rode 
and I rode; and I discharged myself and when I had done 
I passed with them.” 


The following night was spent at the town “ near Pen- 
dinnis Castle . . . then called Smethwick, but since 
Falmouth.” 1 

Here the people of the place were ‘“‘ very sober and 
very loveinge to us,” and several converts were made. 
At Bodmin, the next halting-place, Fox had a narrow 
escape from a man with a naked rapier, who had been 
hired by Keate to share his room and do him a mischief. 
The people here were “a hardened, dark people, and the 
soldiers were very rude and wicked to us again.” Then 
followed a third day of riding across the moors until 
at last the Quakers and their guard drew up before the 
great gateway of Launceston Castle. Night had already 
fallen when they reached “the prison at Lanson,”’ ? 
as Fox calls it. He had had a premonition, on this occasion 
as on many others, of the suffering that lay before him ; 
but he could not know in detail all he would have to endure 
of spiritual loneliness and physical degradation within the 
gtim walls that rose up before him in the darkness. Here 


<¢ 


1 ‘The name of the town was changed at the Restoration in 1660 by a 
Royal Proclamation. 

‘This old form of the name may still be seen on an ancient granit 
signpost outside the town of Bodmin. . 
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he was to undergo through many weary months “the 
most terrible of all his imprisonments,” but also the 
one that was to prove most fruitful in the cause of 
Truth. 7 ; 

The Launceston of to-day is a long, straggling town 
whose narrow streets clamber up and down the steep 
hillsides above the River Tamar. The summit of the 
highest hill is crowned by the ruined keep—a round 
tower encircled by a wall and approached by four long 
flights of well-worn steps. Both tower and steps soar up 
against the sky and rise high above all the roofs of the 
town and above the tallest trees. Below this tower-crowned 
hill is a level space of ground some acres in extent, itself 
the summit of one of the lower hills at whose feet the Tamar 
flows. Here, on this flat space, is the market place ; 
and behind it lies a smooth stretch of sward known as 
the Castle Green, still enclosed by high walls of solid 
masonry and approached by two massive arched gateways, 
now partly covered with ivy. The western gate frowns 
down upon the main street and upon the steep modern 
approach to the town from the railway station. The 
north-eastern gate is on lower ground. On one side of 
it is a small, roofless chamber about twelve feet square ; 
the walls, now unbroken, are said to have been formerly 
pierced by windows. This is known as George Fox’s 
prison. ! 

For the first nine weeks after their arrival the prisoners 
were allowed a certain amount of liberty. When the 
March Assizes were held in the town of Launceston the 
original charge against them of “‘ distributing religious 
tracts near St. Ives”’ was found to be too slight to warrant 
their further detention. But their steadfast refusal to 
II 
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put off their hats as a token of respect or to pay any fines 
angered the judge, Sir John Glyn, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. Fox and his companions were sent back to the gaol, 
where, seeing they were probably in for a long imprison- 
ment, they sent away their horses, and refused to pay 
the increasingly extortionate charges of the greedy 
gaoler: “A very bad gaoler who much abused us.” 
In those days, by a strange custom, every prisoner 
was expected to “nourish himself,” that is, to pay 
for his own maintenance while detained at the King’s 
pleasure. This gave the gaoler of a prison, himself 
often a former criminal, the opportunity to reap a 
harvest of gain from his unfortunate guests, and a double 
harvest if they happened also to have horses to nourish. 
At this time, both the upper and the under gaolers at 
Launceston, and their wives, bore the marks of the brand- 
ing iron upon their bodies. The name of the under 
gaoler was Nicholas Freeleven. The head gaoler’s name” 
is unknown, but both he and his wife had formerly been 
convicted of child murder. They had been installed by 
Colonel Bennett, a Baptist teacher, who had recently 
bought the castle ; and they were not likely to show pity 
or consideration to any prisoners under their care, except 
for high payment. When the three Quakers refused 
to pay the additional sums demanded for their keep, they 
were thrown into Doomsdale, an underground den 
beneath the prison proper where only the worst felons 
and condemned murderers were usually confined. If the 
small ruined chamber beside the north-eastern gateway 
of the castle be indeed the scene of Fox’s worst ordeals, 
the level of the ground must have changed, as he distinctly 
speaks of being “ down in”? Doomsdale, and it is obvious 
12 
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ae -om his account that the place was, if not underground, 
_at least on a lower level than the main prison. 
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_ “ The Gaoler put us in Doomsdayle because we would 
not satisfie him in his oppression ; and give him his rate 
for Dyet, and put the Theeves over our heads and in the 
place called Doomsdayle, a nasty stinking place . . . it 
was called Doomsdaile because many received their end 
their and dyed in it.” 


Yet if this prison-house beside the gatehouse tower had 
originally two storeys (as shewn in an old plan facing 
this page), the lower room, windowless but with a grate 
for victuals to be pushed through, might have seemed like 
an underground dungeon.! Here, in Doomsdale, for thir- 
teen days, Fox and his friends suffered unnameable indigni- 
ties and outrages, impossible to describe in a modern book. 


_ Even in that unsanitary age, far less squeamish in such 


matters than our own, their treatment scandalised all right- 
minded people who came to hear of it. For several months 
the west country lanes were said to be full of Quakers 
hurrying to Launceston hoping to succour their leader 
or at least to share his sufferings. They were full of other 
travellers also, of notable Cornishmen and Cornishwomen 
ashamed for the honour of their county and anxious to 
see for themselves what manner of men these might be 
who would endure such abuses willingly for the sake of 
their faith. “A great concourse of People there were 
gathered together to hear our Trial [at the Assizes] : 
the noyce of Quakers being strange to them.” 


1 A local tradition says that the condemned cell known as Doomsdale 


Stephens. And compare “a low place in the prison called Domesdale.” 


Be formerly an oubliette for inconvenient captives or guests.—Information, 


—West Answering, p. 37. 
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Even in the palace of the Protector there were mis- 
givings. 

““And when I was in prison in Cornewall,” the 
Fournal says, ‘“‘ there was a friend ! went to O.C. and offered 
his body to him for to go and lie in Doomsdale prison 
for me or in my stead that he would take him and let 
me go at liberty and it so struck him and came over him ~ 
that he said to his great men and his Councell : which 
of you would do so much for me if I was in the same 
condition.” 


Disquieted by what he heard, the Protector sent his 
chaplain, Hugh Peters, down to Cornwall to enquire into 
the reports of Fox’s ill-treatment in prison. ‘‘ Shrewd 
Hugh Peters, fervidest of Puritans, stanchest and jolliest 
of army chaplains’? was himself a Cornishman, born 
at Fowey. He came down to Pendennis Castle on this 
mission, and, on his return to London, told the Protector 
that “‘they could not do George Fox a greater service 
than to imprison him in Cornwall for the spreading of 
his principles.’ Peters knew well the generous hearts 
of his fellow Cornishmen and their hatred of injustice. 
.The future showed that he spoke the truth. 

Conspicuous among Fox’s visitors at Launceston 
gaol was Humfry Lower, “a grave sober antient man,” 
the Fournal calls him, though he was at this time only 
fifty-five. He had formerly been an influential magistrate 
under Charles I. He came from his home at ‘Tremeere, 
near St. Tudy, twenty-five miles south-west of Launces- 
ton. He, the Journal says, “‘ was very sorry we should 


1 Humphrey Norton. 
2 T. Hodgkin, p. 138. Peters was figured as the knave in a political 
pack of cards, “The Rump,” made after the Restoration. ; 
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be in prison and spoke to us and said how serviceable we 
might be if we was out of prison : and we reasoned with 
him about swearing and how they tendered the oath of 
abjuration to us because we could not swear: and no 
people could be serviceable to God if they disobeyed the 
command of Christ. And they which Imprisoned us 
for the hat honor ; which was of men and men lookt 
for it prisoned the good and vexed and grieved the spirit 
of God in themselves (which should turn their minds to 
God): and so we turned him to the Spirit of God in his heart 
and light of Christ Jesus and he was thoroughly convinced 
and is to this day : and was very serviceable unto us.” 
Another visitor, a magistrate of forty years’ standing 
and already a convinced Friend, was Henry Polixphen, 
who came from his home in Devon. “ Henry Polixphen, 
the ancient justice,”’ is mentioned in the accounts of the 
siege of Plymouth. He belonged to an old Papist family, 
and was arrested as being a suspected Papist and recusant. 
George Fox and other Friends were often under the 
indignity of having their hats forcibly removed that 
search might be made for the marks of the tonsure, 
though Fox himself affected rather the flowing locks of 
the Cavaliers.1 Evidently the social standing of Fox’s 
visitors was a surprise to his gaolers, and the large number 
of interested people who wished to see and speak with 
him. Among them, constantly, in and out of Launceston, 
there bustled the cheery, self-important figure of Alderman 
Thomas Curtis of Reading, sometimes accompanied by 
his wife, Anne, and by one of his brother aldermen, 
Thomas and Anne Curtis are both noteworthy figures. 
The husband was a woollen-draper who had seen service 


1 Cf. Camb. Ful. 1. 347. 
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in the Puritan Army. He is called “ Captain Curtis ” ;. 
and, besides being an Alderman, was a Justice of the 
Peace. He had been convinced a year or two before this 
at Bristol. His wife was by birth a Yeamans, daughter 
of Robert Yeamans, Sheriff of Bristol, who had been 
hanged outside his own door in the Civil War for 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and for supposed complicity in a 
plot to deliver up the city to Prince Rupert and the 
Cavalier troops. This fact gave Anne Curtis considerable 
influence at Court in later years, after the Restoration. 
She was able to plead in person successfully with CharlesIT. _ 
on behalf of George Fox in his later imprisonments as well 
as for other Friends. 

At this early date, however, both husband and wife 
were at liberty and filled with the zeal of new converts. 
Another Friend, Alexander Parker, who visited them a 
few months earlier in their home at Reading, wrote as 
follows :—“‘ Thomas Curtis and his wife are very dear and 
precious, they have formerly lived very high and very rich 
in apparel, but are stripped of all : he hath ripped off his. 
gold buttons and his wife her jewels and rich attire. She 
was very dear unto us and ofttimes said that all they had . 
was ours.” ~ 

In after years, when the time came for this devoted 
couple themselves to be imprisoned for their Quaker 
faith, their young children proved themselves worthy 
descendants of their loyal parents and grandparents by 
continuing to hold a Friends’ meeting at Reading, in 
spite of considerable persecution, when all their elders were 
in gaol.t That time, however, was not yet. In 1656, 


1 See “The Children of Reading Meeting” in 4 Book of Quaker 
Saints. 
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Court favour and captivity were both hidden in the future 
and equally unanticipated. Thomas Curtis was just a 
busy, well-to-do cloth-merchant, whose business took him 
down periodically to Cornwall “about his trading 
affairs.” + But although free himself, he was desirous to 
aid those who were already suffering for his new found 
faith. ‘‘ In the beginning and breaking forth of Truth,” 
Curtis writes in his own account of these early days, “‘a 
concern came upon me to visit the prisoners of the great 
God.” Arrived at Launceston, he found matters even 
worse than he had heard. The Assizes being over and 
the gaoler’s fees refused, the prisoners were already in 
Doomsdale, and the worst phase of Fox’s worst captivity 
had already begun. 

“A nasty stinking place,”’ Fox called the fcetid den, 
knee-deep in mire, where he and his friends were confined, 
‘“ where they said few people came out alive.” And his 
companions describe it as: “A filthy nasty place not fit 
for men unless there were more air and the place kept 
more cleanly.” Even to-day ‘ Dirty as Launceston 
Castle’ is still a proverbial expression in the Duchy. 
When the Quakers tried to subdue the intolerable stench 
by burning a little of the straw they were given to lie on, 
the ‘‘smeech”’ from this roused the inhuman gaoler to 
further barbarities. Besides material filth of the most out- 
rageous description, there were other ghostly terrors. 

“The noise was among the prisoners and people how 
the spirits haunted and walked in Doomsdale, and how 
many dyed in it, but I told them and Friends that if all 
the spirits and devils in hell was there I was over them and 
feared no such thing, for Christ our King would sanctify 

1 See Besse, Suffs. 2 West Answering, p. 43. 
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the walls and the house to us . . . who sanctifies both 
inwardly and outwardly the walls of the house and the 
walls of the heart and all things to his people.” This 
noble answer was worthy of the ‘‘ man altogether of God 
Almighty’s making,” as Penn in later years described 
Fox. 

Thomas Curtis, the chivalrous Alderman of Reading, 
could not leave his friends in these terrible conditions, 
subject to the illegal violence and outrages of their inhuman 
gaoler, without making a further effort to save them. 
He sent his wife back to Reading, escorted by his brother 
Alderman, who was also a convinced Friend (“ Ann 
and the other man went home,” Fox’s Yournal says), and 
then a further concern came upon Thomas Curtis himself. 
He remembered a former acquaintance of his in the 
Parliamentary Army, a commander who now held a 
position of authority in the west, whose influence might 
possibly be of use. Curtis therefore left Launceston and 
turned south-westward over the moors to Bodmin where 
the next Assizes were due to be held in July, “ to see,” 
he says guilelessly, “if I might do any service for my 
suffering brethren, which in God’s strength I did perform, 
-and in my journeying I was guided to the house of 
Loveday Hambly.” 
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CHAPTER II 
LOVEDAY’S EARLY YEARS 
“ She came of honourable parentage, as among men.” 


N the middle years of the seventeenth century the 
| grey farmhouse of Tregangeeves was famous for the 
hospitality of its widowed mistress, Loveday Hambly. 
Guests, kinsfolk and servants all knew well the loving 
warmth of her welcome and the bountiful table she kept. 
“She was more like a mother to me than a mistress,” 
testifies a youth in her employment, “ and her tables were 
always largely and plentifully spread.” Those who have 
experienced Cornish hospitality and Cornish fare as they 
still exist to-day can well imagine the rich but simple 
feasts of three centuries ago :—the home-made bread and 
deep yellow butter; the farm produce; the saffron 
cakes ; the pasties and apple tarts for which the district 
was famous, then as now. Above all, there would be the 
large dishes full of clotted cream, served with every meal, 
not Devonshire cream here, but Cornish of the thickest 
and ~yellowest variety. Tea, the new-fangled “ China 
drink’ (as Pepys calls it), had scarcely reached even 
London at that time. Country meals would still be washed 
down with milk, spring water or home-brewed ale.’ Cider, 
too, may have come from the neighbouring orchards, 
1 The brew-house at Tregangeeves is mentioned in a letter about 


1668. 
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whose rosy apples would froth and bubble in one 
of the granite cider presses still often to be seen lying 
unused on Cornish farms ; for cider itself is more drunk 
now in Devonshire than in Cornwall. All these and other 
simple dainties were sure to be found in abundance at the 
hospitable farmhouse standing a short distance back from 
the main road, two miles to the west of St. Austell. 

In these stormy middle years of the seventeenth 
century when the figure of Loveday Hambly first emerges 
into the light of history, she was “‘an antient widow 
woman,” well over fifty and of ‘‘ grave substantial aspect.” 
Quaker history, hitherto, has known her only in this 
aspect. Her earlier days, her girlhood and married life 
have been a blank. Even her husband’s identity and her 
own maiden name were uncertain. But, fortunately for 
modern enquirers, many years before this time, in 1620, 
when Loveday was still a girl in her teens living in her 
father’s house surrounded with brothers and sisters, 
King James I, had sent his heralds down to visit the 
principal families of Cornwall and to enquire into their 
pedigrees. From this “ Heralds’ Visitation of 1620” the 

-facts of Loveday’s parentage and ancestry can now be 
clearly ascertained, while the Parish Registers supply 
further details of deaths and marriages in her family. 
Thus it is possible to fill in something of the story of her 
early years. To know the stately home in which she was — 
born and bred, the background of comfort, ease and 
refinement to which she had been accustomed till she was 
well over fifty, is necessary in order to appreciate how much 
she relinquished, as well as how much she gained, when 
she embraced the Quaker faith. By so doing she 
exchanged, for months at a time, her comfortable country- 
20 
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house life for severe imprisonments in the terrible fever- 
haunted gaols of the seventeenth century ; and instead of 
the respect and esteem of her neighbours had to accept 
from them contempt and bitter injuries. 

Loveday Billing, who was born about 1604, was the 
fifth daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Billing of Hengar, 
a large estate lying in the two parishes of St. Breward 
and St. Tudy. Thus her early home was situated in 
the triangle of North Cornwall which has the coast line 
between Trevose Head and Tintagel as its base and the 
twin peaks of Rough Tor and Brown Willy near its apex. 
All this region is full of memories of King Arthur ; for 
though the historical Arthur grows dim elsewhere, his 
immortal story still fills with glamour this otherwise bare 
and desolate countryside. And here, in this legend- 
haunted land of high hills and wide stretching moorlands, 
Loveday Billing spent her girlhood and early womanhood. 

The Billing family is said to be ‘“‘ of Norman descent. 
The name is still found in France. It is of great antiquity 
in Cornwall under the following and other forms: Byllun, 
Billon, Billoun, Billion, Bylloun, Bullen, Byllyng and 
Billing. There are records of Billings in Cornwall from 
the 13th century onwards.” 1 At the time of the Heralds’ 
Visitation, Loveday’s father, Richard Billing, was, and 
had been for many years previously, “ Escheator and 
Feodarie of Charles, Prince of Wales ’—a high feudal 
office? in the Duchy of Cornwall, the appanage of the heir 
of the Crown.’ Loveday’s mother was Elizabeth Connock, 

1 Maclean, Trigg Minor, ii. 548. 

2 See Note 3 at end of book, “ Richard Billing’s Office.” 

3 Cornish newspapers to this day delight to speak of the “ Duke of 


Cornwall” rather than “the Prince of Wales.” ‘This is an interesting 
survival of the old jealousy between North and West Wales. 
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daughter of John Connock of Treworgie in the neigh- 
bouring parish of St. Cleer. From her mother’s sister, 
Loveday Connock, Lady Vyvyan, Loveday inherited her 
unusual Christian name,! one of the pious names 
characteristic of the early Puritan period, when Praise . 
God, Make Peace, Speak Truth, Lovejoy and Loveday 
were as familiar as the pastoral Gladys, Doris and 
Phyllis were among ourselves some years ago, or as 
the scriptural David and Peter and the ecclesiastical 
Barbara and Christopher are to-day. 

Richard Billing and Elizabeth Connock were married 
about the year 1596. Eight children in all were born to 
them, two sons, Edward and John, and six daughters, 
Jane, Philadelphia, Margery, Grace, Loveday and Phillipp 
(the ancient form of Phillippa). Richard Billing was 
probably the builder of the old mansion at Hengar, 
Loveday’s home, parts of which were still standing within 
living memory, but which was destroyed by fire about 
1900. Its successor, a tall, high-shouldered house with a 
steep slate roof, is more suggestive of a Scottish castle or 
French chéteau than a mansion of the gentle West country,? 
as it rises amid its surrounding woods to-day. 

Near the house is a high-walled garden where flowers 
grow, the descendants possibly of those that Loveday and 
her sisters tended. Certainly the wide outlook from 
Hengar over the surrounding country remains the same 
as in their day. Cornwall seems to roll away downwards 
on three sides from these uplands, downward and sea- 
wards to both sides of the narrow peninsula, and yet further 


1 See Note 4 at end of book, “ Loveday Connock, Lady Vyvyan.” 
2 The present owner of Hengar is Sir Roger Onslow, Bt., a collateral 
descendant of the Billing family. 
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downward and westward to where the sun sets over the 
unseen Land’s End and Isles of Scilly, nearly one hundred 
miles away. : 

_The estate of Hengar, lying as it does in two parishes, 
possesses two carriage drives, one leading to each of its 
parish churches. The long road is now a public right-of- 
way between the villages of St. Breward and St. Tudy. 
At each entrance are two tall pillars of granite surmounted 
by large balls, characteristic of Cornish gateways in ancient 
and modern times. From Hengar the western drive 
winds downhill to the church of St. Tudy, and here, 
in 1616, Loveday’s elder sister, Philadelphia Billing, was 
married to Christopher Worthevale.1 

On this first family wedding day, Richard and Eliza- 
beth Billing were surrounded by all their young sons and 
daughters—a notably beautiful group, though Loveday 
was, according to her own report, less good-looking than 
her brothers and sisters. In her old age she said : ‘ When 
I was young I was thought and looked upon as the least 
in beauty of all my father’s children, and yet God hath 
provided for me and blessed as [illegible] forth as any of 
them.” | 
Four years later, in 1620, as has been told, King 
James’s Heralds came down, and registered the whole 
family in their Visitation. ‘The following year (1621), 
sorrows began. Edward Billing, the eldest son, died in 
his early manhood, aged about twenty-four.” He was 
buried at St. Tudy, where in 1624, only three years later, 
his father was laid in the same grave.* Loveday’s surviving 


1 See Note 5 at end of book, “ The Worthevales of Worthevale.” 
2 See Note 6 at end of book, “ Edward Billing and Edward Byllyng.” 
8 See Note 7 at end of book, “ Billing Tombstone, St. ‘Tudy.” 
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brother, John Billing, being only a lad of fifteen at his 
father’s death, the management of his estates probably 
passed into the hands of his mother, Elizabeth Billing. 
She and her unmarried daughters may even have con- 
tinued to reside at Hengar until her death in August, 1639. 

At this time Loveday was a woman of thirty-five, still 
apparently young in heart. Four months after her mother’s 
death another wedding procession passed out between. 
the stately entrance pillars of Hengar, not this time by 
the western gate leading down hill to St. Tudy, but by the 
eastern gate which leads up hill to St. Breward.1 This 
straggling village clambers conspicuously along a high 
ridge of hills, and is overshadowed by a tall grey church 
tower with decorated pinnacles, a landmark for many miles. 
Here, in this moorland church, on sth November 1639, 
William Hambly and Loveday Billing were made man 
and wife. In Cornwall the last leaves linger late : oaks 
and elms keep their tawny plumage till the end of the 
month, shining against the bluest of blue skies, for 
Cornish skies in November can be unutterably blue, 
with the clear remote blueness of a stained glass window. 
A late autumn wedding has a grace and beauty of its own, 
however different from the rainbow smiles and showers 
of spring. 

The bridegroom, ‘‘ Will : Hambly* : Gent,” as he 
appears in the register, was a son of John Hambly, of 
Tregangeeves, near St. Austell. And here he took his 
bride to the farmhouse that was to be her home for the 
rest of her life—a property leased by him and his father 
from the Mount Edgcumbe family. Here William and 

1 Formerly called St. Bruered or Simonward. 
2 See Note 8 at end of book, “The Hambly Family.” - 
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Loveday spent their married life of twelve short years. 
In 1651 William Hambly died, leaving a life interest in 
Tregangeeves (which he held leasehold) to “‘ my deare 
and loveing wife Loveday,” and making her his sole 
executrix, thus showing that their marriage had been a 
true and happy one. 

Thus it came about that in 1656 Loveday was living 
in her widowhood at the farmhouse at Tregangeeves, with 
her elder unmarried sister, Grace Billing, and her nephew 
Thomas Lower. ‘This youth, who had been educated 
at Winchester College, was fourth son of Humfry Lower, 
the .“‘ grave sober antient man,’’ who visited George 
Fox at Launceston, and of Margery Billing, Loveday’s 
elder sister.2. He was living at Tregangeeves with his 
widowed aunt, content to be her mainstay and adviser, and 
acknowledged as her future heir, as Loveday had apparently 
no children of her own.? 


1 William Hambly’s Will is a lengthy document even for those Common- 
wealth days, when Wills were often portentously long. Yet it has human 
touches in it and demands attention for several reasons. (See Appendix I.) 

2 Humfry and Margery Lower were the parents of four sons : Richard, 
the second, who had been educated at Westminster School, was at this time 
a graduate of Oxford, studying medicine. He became M.D. in 1665, 
and was the favourite physician of Charles II. after the Restoration. 
Thomas, the youngest son, is also described by Sewel even at this time 
as “a doctor of physick at London,” but his medical studies at this period 
can scarcely have been further advanced than those of his famous elder 
brother. 

3 Several families of Friends value their traditional descent from Love- 
day Hambly, but they all fail to prove back to her. In view of William 
and Loveday’s Wills, printed in Appendix I., it seems unlikely that they 
left any children or grandchildren. Benjamin Coale speaks in his Testi- 
mony of Loveday having had a “ great family ”—but “ family ” is obviously 
used here in its ancient sense of household (Latin familia). Mabel 
Brailsford, in her delightful Quaker Women, mentions Loveday Hambly’s 
“care of her large family of children and servants,” but I can find no 
confirmation of this statement. 
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The cares of her large household and estate had not 
narrowed Loveday’s interests or sympathies. She was 
one of those women who instinctively know how to put 
“first things first,”’ perhaps an easier task then than now. 
In that age religion and religious questions held the chief 
place in the interests of the whole nation—a place now too 
often usurped by politics or fashion or sport, though even 
to-day religious controversy is a far more absorbing topic 
in Devon and Cornwall than it is in other parts of England, 
as the correspondence columns of any Western newspaper 
will prove. In the seventeenth century religious questions 
were naturally far more in the air, seeing that only about 
one hundred years had elapsed since the smoke from the 
fires of Smithfield darkened the English skies. In the 
intervening century many on both sides, Catholics and 
Protestants, had suffered for their faith. A religion that 
men and women are willing to die for, has a way of 
interesting their fellow men.? 

At this time (1656) the Independents had the upper 
hand and filled most of the English livings. “Tregangeeves, 
lying close to the boundary between two Kogertetn was a 
favourite resort of all the Independent “‘ priests” and 
“professors ’’ of the neighbourhood. From St. Austell 
they would come, from St. Mewan adjoining, and from 
many more distant villages, to visit Loveday Hambly, 
who was “ marvellously beloved by those Ministers that 
were most eminent in that place and part of the country, 
willing to hear them in their exercise and then greatly to 
befriend them ”’— a vivid piece of portraiture. 

All her life Loveday seems to have had not only a keen 


+ “ A man’s faith mattered to him in those days in a more vital way than 
seems to be the case now.” —Beginnings, 284. 
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relish for the discussion of theological questions, but also 
an unerring instinct as to the personality of the speaker. 
At this time she attended meetings and services and 
lectures assiduously. Yet in spite of them all she was 
conscious of a lack, either in herself or in the doctrines 
she heard. She was unsatisfied. Like her north-country 
contemporary, Margaret Fell, whom in many other 
respects she resembles, Loveday was essentially a Seeker, 
not yet a Finder, until George Fox’s message entered into 
her life. In after years, looking back to this period before 
her conversion, she saw how arid these outward obser- 
vances had been, and how unable to satisfy the need of her 
soul. She declared that the coming of Quakerism had 
been to her as “a spring in a dry ground.” 

To this eager, enquiring soul, Alderman Thomas 
Curtis was, as he truly says, ‘“‘ guided.” Imagination loves 
to paint the worn elderly figure of the mistress of the farm 
welcoming the traveller herself, standing with outstretched 
hands at the corner where the Tregangeeves lane, shaded 
by its tall avenue of elms, turns off from the high-road to 
the west—bringing him straight into her comfortable 
parlour and rejoicing to supply his material wants. Pos- 
sibly, in so doing, her quick woman’s eye would notice 

that the gold buttons and other usual ornaments of a well- 
to-do merchant’s dress were absent. She may have 
enquired the reason, and thus have learned for the first 
time of the Alderman’s newly-found faith, with its avoid- 
ance of all superfluities not only in dress but also in 
religious observance. Happily, there is no need to 
depend on imagination ; Thomas Curtis’s own account 
of that first memorable meeting still remains to tell 
its own tale. Like all the early Friends he was ready 
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and anxious to ‘“‘ publish Truth” on any and every 
occasion. 

‘“* After some discourse with her,” his artless narrative 
continues, ‘‘ she seemed to be inclinable to know the truth, 
and God gave me a testimony suitable to her present 
condition . . . she was melted with the word of life” (a 
beautiful phrase) “‘ and the Lord so wrought upon her 
that although I parted from her in a little time, and went 
forward as it was with me to the place appointed, 
yet when I returned, her Love was greatly enlarged and 
she constrained me to stay some time, and a Door of Hope 
was opened to that family and several of the neighbourhood 
and several good Meetings I had in the family and great 
tenderness was amongst them.” 

Thomas Curtis evidently felt an innocent pride in his 
new convert and her distinguished relations. He takes 
all the credit to himself. But though his visit may have 
been the first announcement of the new faith, only a score 
of miles or so away, shut up in Launceston gaol, was a 
mightier magnet than he. 

The young man of the household, Loveday’s nephew 
Thomas Lower, was the first to determine to take the 
journey and see with his own eyes this Stranger who from 
his prison cell was making the whole Duchy marvel. 
‘“ And when I was in prison there being abundance con- 
vinced . . . Several came to dispute with us,’”’ Fox says 
in the Short Fournal. When-the July Assizes were held 
comparatively near at hand, at Bodmin, Lower’s oppor- 
tunity came. Fox’s Fournal records :—‘‘ And at the 
Assizes there came one Thomas Lower to visit us—and 
offered to give us money, we accepted of his love but 
refused his money.” Lower showed his scientific spirit 
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in his search for truth. He was bent on understanding 
this new teaching that ran counter to all he had heard 
hitherto. Wasting no time on non-essentials, such as the 
plain language, ‘‘ hat honour,’’ absence of buttons, which 
perplexed more superficial observers, he went straight to 
the vital point. “‘ He asked many questions concerning 
our denying of the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and 
the Sacraments and such like. I spoke unto him and he 
said my words was as a flash of lightning it so ran through 
him. But he received satisfaction concerning all the 
things he asked of us and went his ways and said he 
never met with such wise men in his life’? (no mean 
tribute this from a medical student), “‘ for they knew the 
thoughts of his heart and were as the wise master builders 
of the assemblies that fastened their words like nails ;} 
who after came to be convinced and remains a Friend 
unto this day.” 

Just a hundred years before this time, in the reign of 
Queen Mary (1555), a woman, Agnes Prest, had been 
indicted at Launceston “for denying the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar, and for saying 
that no Christian doth eat the Body of Christ carnally 
but spiritually.” She was found guilty, imprisoned in the 
gaol, ‘‘ persisted in her heresy,” and was finally con- 
demned and executed (i.e. burned at the stake) outside 
the walls of Exeter.2 Surely Fox must have heard, 
during his imprisonment at Launceston, of this earlier 
sister in the faith who had borne the same witness in the 


1 Compare Thomas Ellwood’s statement: “ This latter meeting was 
like the clinching of a nail, confirming and fastening in my mind,” etc. 
Ful. F.H.S., XI. 108. 

2 See Peter, Histories of Launceston and Dunheved, p. 200. 
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same place a century earlier? Echoing her thought, if 
not her actual words, he writes in his Doctrinals of sharing 
in “a nearer and more Inward Supper than taking the 
Elements of Bread and Wine.” Again: “ Christ saith, 
Behold I stand at the Door and knock, if any man will hear 
my Voice and open the Door, to wit of his Heart, Mind 
and Soul (by joining to the Light, Grace and Truth 
of Jesus), I will come in to him and Sup with Him, 
and he with me: . . . is not this Supper beyond and a 
further Supper than taking the Elements of Bread and © 
Wines qoeoee 

With such thoughts burning in his heart, Thomas 
Lower was convinced once and for all : 


And he went home to his Aunt Hambly’s and she 
hearing the sound of Truth she and her sister Grace 
Billing came afterwards to visit us in prison and was 
convinced also and remains to this day and they have 
gone through great sufferings and spoiling of. goods 
both he and his aunt for Truth’s sake.” : 


1 G. Fox, Gospel Truth Demonstrated, p. 903. For Fox’s further 
teaching on the Sacraments, see Camb. Fnl. 1. 252. 
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“To the town of Lanceston there is adjoinant in site 
but sequestered in jurisdiction, an ancient Castle, 
whose steep, rocky-footed Keep hath its top environed 
with a treble wall ; and in regard thereof, men say, 
was called ‘Castle Terrible.’ The base Court com- 
priseth a decayed Chapel, a large hall for holding the 
shire assizes, the constable’s dwelling-house and 
the common gaol.” 
Ricuarp Carew (writing in 1602). 


ROM ‘Tregangeeves Farm to Launceston Castle 
H is not more than thirty miles by road across the 
Bodmin moors. The hills of Cornwall were as 
steep then as now and the roads much rougher and 
narrower. Yet even the greater part of the length and 
breadth of England had not been able to keep the delicate 
lad, James Parnel, from going afoot from East Retford 
to visit George Fox in his prison at Carlisle two years 
previously. So it was no wonder that Loveday and her 
sister Grace, stirred not only by Thomas Curtis’s teaching, 
but also by their own nephew Thomas’s news of the “‘ flash 
of lightning that had run through him ”’ as he listened to 
_ the prisoner’s words, determined to go themselves and 
drink at the fountain-head of this new truth. 
There must have been many good horses belonging 
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to the farm at Tregangeeves, judging from the accounts 
in Besse’s narrative of ‘‘ Sufferings ”’ in after years, when 
Loveday had constantly to submit to having valuable 
animals taken from her, to discharge the much smaller 
sums due for fines and for the tithes her conscience would 
no longer allow her to pay. So, in this midsummer month 
of July, 1656, the two elderly women and the young man 
might have been seen passing on horseback through the 
green Cornish lanes and over the wide moorlands, the 
women of course riding pillion, with very likely a 
trustworthy servant or two as escort. “Another lady 
traveller, Mistress Celia Fiennes, writing in the reign 
of William and Mary, gives a description of the sort 
of garments Loveday and her sister Grace would wear. 
She says : / ees 
“You meet all sorts of Country women wrapped up in 
the mantles Called West Country rockets, a Large mantle 
doubled together of a sort of serge, some are Linsywolsey » 
and a deep fringe or ffag at the Lower End, these hang 
down some to their feet some only just below the wast, 
in the summer they are all in white garments of this sort, 
in the winter they are in Red ones. I call them garments 
because they never go out without them and this is the 
universall ffashion in Sommerset and Devonshire and 
Cornwall.” 2 | 
Arrived at Launceston, difficulty awaited them. The 
Mayor of the town, Philipp Pearse—a “‘ fierce perse- 
cutor,” and “a drunken bad man and loose,’’—did not 
1 Edward Potter, writing to Secretary Nicholas (1661/2), says: “ May 


it please your honour in those parts the quakers have and do bye up the 


Best horses the Conertey will afford.” Quoted in Extracts from State 
Papers, 146. 
2 Fiennes, p. 205. 
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hesitate to search even “‘ grave and substantial women,” ! 
such as they, on the pretext that they were smuggling 
letters into the prison. One account says that even their 
clothes and headgear were stripped off and searched. 
Another :.“‘ he searcheth a woman’s head for letters with 
his own hands, taking her fowl Cloathes out of her Hat and 
searching them also.” 

Within the prison, a worse ordeal lay before them. 
The gaoler abused them with horrible nicknames. He 
pretended to think that they came to see his prisoners for 
some evil purpose and jeered at them continually, “ calling 
them doggs and whores and threatened to break their leggs 
and necks.” Even after they were admitted to the gaol 
and found themselves at last in Fox’s presence, ? the inter- 
view was not allowed to proceed in peace. When the 
visitors and the prisoners prayed together—in silence 
probably as well as with spoken word—the gaoler pro- 
fessed to think they were bowing to one another and 
crossing one another, and threatened them with the penal- 
ties ordered for Roman Catholics. If the Quakers could 
not be entrapped or kept in prison for any special contu- 
macy of their own, their enemies often found it possible 
to ensnare them through the aid of laws made against the 
Roman Catholics, at the opposite pole of thought. * 
_“ This was the rage and fruits of the Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents and Baptists in that which they called their 
Gospel times which was the time of the powers of 
darkness,” comments the Journal succinctly. 

The false accusation against these two “ grave antient 


1 Sewel, His¢. i. 245. 

2 In the upper part of the prison, not in Doomsdale itself, since the 
13 days’ captivity there were over before this time. 

3 See Note g at end of book, “ Quakers taken for Roman Catholics.” 
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women” so stirred the indignation of Fox’s two fellow- 
prisoners, Pyott and Salt, that they made special mention 
of it in the remonstrance they addressed later on to 
the Justices of Cornwall. To this account, “ West 
answering North,” written by Fox’s fellow-sufferers who 
were eye-witnesses of the barbarities they describe, we 
owe many of the worst details of the intolerable condition 
under which the prisoners suffered. But we owe to it also 
the vivid contemporary picture of Loveday’s first meeting 
with George Fox. Edward Pyott and William Salt, 
writing from Launceston gaol on the 12th of fifth month 
(July), 1656, say, “there came the Widow Hambly 
and her sister of this county to visit us, which because 
he (the gaoler) slandered and because we kneeled down 
to pray together he reported that we bowed to one 
another and crossed one another.” + Yet in spite of noise, 
squalor, filth and ruffianly behaviour, in the heart of the — 
tempest the peace was inviolate. The prisoners and 
their visitors were able to pray together, though in the 
crowded gaol there was no need or opportunity for many 
words. Many years later William Penn wrote of Fox: 
“* Above all he excelled in prayer. The inwardness and 
~ weight of his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his 
address and behaviour, and the fewness and fulness of 
his words, have often struck even strangers with admira- 
tion as they use to reach others with consolation.” Thus 


1 West Answering, p. 46. Many of the details of imprisonment 
given in this book are unprintable. Of its two authors, Pyott remained a 
staunch Friend to the end of his life. Salt fell away later and is described 
seventeen years later as “a bad spirit and creeper in darkness.” “ Friends 
denied him.” In the Ellwood edition of the Fourna/ his name has been 
obliterated and he is only mentioned as a “ friend.” 

For very interesting details of Fox’s later visit to Edward Pyott’s 
house and experiences there, see Camb. Fzl. Vol. II. 20, note. 
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George Fox and the two sisters met at last, and recog- 
nised the truth in each other’s souls. The thirst in 
Loveday’s spirit, which no outward observances had ever 
been able to satisfy, was quenched. ‘“ She was convinced,” 
the Fournal account ends, with plainest matter-of-fact 
statement, ‘‘and remains unto this day,” twenty years 
later. 

The satisfied happiness of the homeward ride to 
Tregangeeves must have been marred for Loveday and 
her companions by the memory of their friend and teacher 
left behind in captivity. In one way Fox’s converts 
could at this period do little to help him. In others, they 
could do much. From this time onwards, and for the 
rest of Loveday Hambly’s life, Tregangeeves became the 
recognised stopping place, at first for Fox's visitors on 
their way to and from Launceston, in after years for all 
Friends who journeyed to or from the west. 

That Loveday’s presence had also been a refreshment 
to Fox may be guessed by his mention in the Yournal, 
immediately after her visit : “About this time I was 
moved to give forth the following exhortation to Friends 
in the ministry :— 


“ Friends, 

‘In the power of life and wisdom, and dread of the 
Lord God of life and heaven and earth, dwell ; that in 
the wisdom of God over all ye may be preserved, and be 
a terror to all the adversaries of God, and a dread, answer- 
ing that of God in them all, spreading the truth abroad, 
awakening the witness, confounding the deceit, gathering 
up the transgression into the life, the covenant of light and 
peace with God. 

Be 
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‘‘ Let all nations hear the sound by word or writing. 
Spare no place, spare no tongue nor pen; but be obedient 
to the Lord God: go through the work; be valiant for 
the truth upon earth ; tread and trample upon all that is 
contrary. Ye have the power, do not abuse it; and 
strength and presence of the Lord ; eye it, and the wis- 
dom ; that with it you may all be ordered to the glory 
of the Lord God. Keep in the dominion ; keep in the 
power over all deceit ; . . . keep down and low; and 
take heed of false joys that will change. 

“Bring all into the worship of God. Plow up the 
fallow ground. Thresh and get out the corn ; that the 
seed, the wheat, may be gathered into the barn; that to the 
beginning all people may come; to Christ who was before 
the world was made. . . . So the ministers of the Spirit 
must minister to the Spirit that is in prison, which hath 
been in captivity in every one; that with the Spirit of 
Christ, people may be led out of captivity up to God, the 
Father of Spirits, to serve him, and have unity with 
him, with the scriptures, and one with another. This is the 
word of the Lord to you all, a charge to you all in the pres- 
ence of the living God. Be patterns, be examples in all 
countries, places, islands, nations wherever you come ; 
that your carriage and life may preach among all sorts of 
people, and tothem. Then you will come to walk chear- 
fully over the world, answering that of God in every one ; 
whereby in them ye may be a blessing, and make the 
witness of God in them to bless you: then to the Lord 
God you shall be a sweet savour and a blessing. 

‘“ Spare no deceit. Lay the sword upon it ; go over 
it. . . . This is the word of God to you all. . . . The 
call is now from all false worships and gods, to serve the 
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living God. The call is to repentence, to amendment of 
life, whereby righteousness may be brought forth, which 
shall go throughout the earth. Therefore ye that are chosen 
and faithful . . . go through your work faithfully in the 
strength and power of the Lord, and be obedient to the 
power; for that will save you out of the hands of unreason- 
able men and preserve you over the world to himself. 
Hereby you may live in the kingdom that stands in power, 
which hath no end; where glory and life is. ., GE” 


After this, the slow weeks of the summer of 1656 
dragged by. ‘The prisoners were offered their liberty 
more than once if they would pay the fees illegally de- 
manded from them, but this they steadfastly refused to do. 
In the late summer, ‘‘O : P: sent doune Major General 
Desbrough pretending to set us at liberty: and he 
proferd us if we would say we would go home and 
preach no more we should have our liberty but we could 
not promise him.” 

Edward Pyott, who seems to have been the best edu- 
cated man among the three captives, wrote Desborough a 
spirited epistle in which he asserted ‘‘ the liberty of Eng- 
lishmen to travel in any part of the Nation, England, 
being as the Englishman’s house by the law, and is to be 
protected in any part of it.””. But these remonstrances had 
no effect. The great man seemed to enjoy himself finely 
playing a game of bowls on the Castle Green—the smooth 
stretch of sward under the prisoners’ eyes. But he did 
nothing to help them, and merely told Colonel Bennett, 
the owner of the castle and their ruthless persecutor, that 
“the matter was left in his hands.’’ ‘This was the more 


1 Ellwood Text, p. 197-9e 
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disappointing because Major-General Desborough hadmet 
Fox on the road when he was being taken to Launceston 
some months before, had stopped him and talked with 
him, seeming then half inclined to help the Quaker and 
his friends. Finally, he ‘‘ being a hard man sleighted us”’ 
and turned away, not wishing to linger and enquire further 
into their case because, the month being January, he was 
afraid ‘‘ lest his horses should take cold.” It is strange to 
think how differently the course of history might have 
run if the Major-General had obeyed this impulse. He 
might have kept Fox from the horrors and the glories of 
Launceston gaol and from his gaoler’s rage, but also from 
the many seeking souls like Loveday and her family who 
might never have heard of him or of his doctrines without 
these tedious months spent in captivity. Fox himself said: 
‘There were never any prisons or sufferings that I was in, 
but still it was for the bringing multitudes more out of 
prison.’’ Major-General Desborough departed.1. Hope 
faded. Nevertheless Fox, who had had one of his intima- 
tions before the imprisonment began that he was about to 
be taken captive, had another, in prison, to tell him that 
release was at hand. So indeed it proved. ‘“‘ Colonel 
Bennett coming to Tounde he sent for us to an Inn, and 
insisted again upon fees but at last the power of the Lord 
came over him and he set us at liberty.”2 ‘‘ When God 
wills, who shall let it ?”’ | 

The wild roses blossoming in the green Cornish lanes 
when Loveday paid her visit in midsummer must have 
long been over, and the hips and haws reddening in their. 


1 “ He went his ways and left us in prison, but after the King came in 
he was thrown into prison himself.” 


* See Note ro at end of book, “ Cromwell and Fox.” 
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stead. The corn then standing would have been carried 
by this time and the stubble fields left bare. Not till the 
late honeysuckle and blackberries of September were 
embroidering the steep Cornish lanes, were the prison 
doors set open. Then, after an imprisonment of nearly 
eight months (January to September), Fox and his com- 
panions were at last set free. “‘ And so we got horses and 
ridd up the Country,” continues the Yournal. Behind the 
quiet words can be heard the thrill of thankful joy. 
That ride through the Cornish lanes overshadowed by 
tall elm trees and hedges of “ Hazelthorn and Holly” 4 
for the first few miles, and then by rough tracks across 
the moorland in the centre of the county, with wide- 
stretching views over a “land of far distances,” has been 
a delight to travellers in all ages. It must have been a 
life-giving change to the prisoners, after months of 
captivity in foul dens, merely to breathe the sweet-scented, 
pure air, filled with the exhilarating tang of the sea. 
Fox and his friends had intended to ride first to 
Tremeere, near St. Tudy, to renew acquaintance with 
Humfry Lower, the “ grave antient man ” who had been 
among their first visitors at Launceston, and had then been 
“thoroughly convinced,’”’ months before. But so thor- 
ough was Lower’s convincement, that, at this very 
time, he was unable to rest any longer in his own 
comfortable home without making another effort to help 
his friends. He was riding along the road to Launceston, 
hoping to induce Colonel Bennett to release the prisoners, 
when, all unexpectedly, he met the three Quakers them- 
selves, already at liberty and riding straight towards his 
home. The joy of this unexpected meeting, one of the 


1 Fiennes, p. 221. 
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“‘ sweet surprises of God’s love,” was added to complete 
the other joys of freedom and sweet air. 

Quickly Lower turned his horse’s head and took his 
friends straight back with him to Tremeere, there, under 
his own roof, to lavish upon his guests those “‘ necessities 
which are luxuries ” that had long been pitifully lacking 
in Launceston gaol. His wife Margery, Loveday’s elder 
sister, was certain to be a capable and efficient hostess, 
though her sympathies were never drawn to Quakerism 
as were those of her husband, son and sisters. The 


manor house of Tremeere is still to be seen, surrounded 


by woods and pleasure grounds, about a mile to the west 
of St. Tudy village. The modern mansion replaces a 
Tudor manor house which in the 17th century had been 
for three generations the home of the Lower family. 
Nor was bodily ease the only, or even the chief, part 


of the happiness of this visit. Fox’s Yournal records how 


more important needs were also supplied :— 

““And so we got horses and rid up the country to 
Humfrey Lower and upon the road we met him and he 
told us he was much troubled in his spirit concerning us 
and he could not rest at home but was going to Colonel 
Bennett to seek for our liberty, and so we told him we was 
sett at liberty and was going to his house ; and glad he 
was of it and at his house we had a fine pretious meeting 
and many was convinced and turned by the spirit of God 
to the Lord Jesus Christ’s teaching. And from his house 
we went to Loveday Hambley’s house where we had a 
fine meeting and many was convinced there also.” 


1 See Note r1 at end of book, “’The Lower Family.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
“SETTLING MEETINGS ”’ 


“ He went into Cornwall, where they put him in 
prison at Launceston . . . where he had a bad, 
long imprisonment. When he was released, he 
passed into many parts in that county of Corn- 
wall, and settled meetings there.”’—Testimony of 
M. Fox to G. Fox. 


HUS for the first time Fox was welcomed under 
the hospitable roof of Tregangeeves. There he 
rested for two or three days, rejoicing in the 


¢ 


harmony of the household and in the “‘ noble universal 
spirit’ of its mistress. 

Benjamin Coale, the ‘same young household servant 
who writes of Loveday as ‘‘ more Mother than Mistress,” 
gives a vivid picture of daily life at the Farm. “I 
was,” he says, “‘“an Eye Witness to much of her Tryals 
and Sufferings in which she was very valyant and 
chearful.. She had a great Family and God gave her a 
great measure of wisdom to order it; her tables were 
largely and plentifully spread, which is well-known to 
many, and she took care that all might have sufficient, 
and likewise that none of the good Creatures that God 
had given should be wasted upon any account. And 
how tender was she and pitiful to the meanest servant in 
her Family, if they were sick, or wanted her help and 
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assistance, and the Lord wonderfully blest her Endeavours, 
for it may be truly said, she had a true regard unto him 
as I observed upon many occasions, her Heart was often 
tendered in a sense of the mercies and love of God, and 
this often was her expression, ‘I give God the glory,’ 
or, ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord.’”’ ‘Then follows, 
very simply, the secret of her strength :—‘‘ And many 
times in the day as she had opportunity, she betook herself 
to her closet to be retired, and many times came out 
amongst her Family as one whose strength was inwardly 
renewed, in a cool and tender Frame of Spirit.” 

To leave this haven of refuge at once would have been 
difficult to feebler souls, who would have craved for time 
to recoup after the ordeals of Launceston. But it was 
characteristic of Fox that though he might often find 
“ good entertainment ”’ in the homes of his many friends 
“yet he did not settle there but kept in a perpetual motion, 
going from one place to another to beget souls unto 
God.’’! . 

The Journal records as a matter of course :-— 

“And after we had tarried there [Tregangeeves] two 
or three days we came to Thomas Mounce’s [at Halbathick, 
near Liskeard], where we had a general meeting for the 
whole county and friends from Plymouth were there also, 
which was very large in his orchard and a great convince- 
ment there was in many places of the county : and all their 
watches was doune in all the country.? | 

“ And all was plain and the Lord did let me see before 

1 See Note 12 at end of book, “‘ Fox as a Guest.” 
2 This refers to the “ Watch” or guards set upon the highroads to 
apprehend Friends on their way to visit the prisoner at Launceston, of 


whom no fewer than 120 had been arrested in the county of Devon 
alone, during the sad weeks that were past. 
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I was set at liberty that he would make all the country 
plain before me.” ‘The two visions (before he was appre- 
hended of captivity and while still in prison of coming 
freedom) corroborated one another and must have 
strengthened Fox’s confidence in his supernormal second 
sight. “Thus in Cornwall, Devensheere, Dorsettsheere 
and Somersettsheere, Truth began mightily to spread.” 
But in spite of this ‘‘ Plainness before him ”’ of other parts 
of the county, Fox could not feel really ‘‘ clear ” of Corn- 
wall until he had ventured once more into the chief danger 
spot, and revisited his spiritual children at Launceston. 
The place where he had suffered most, or might still 
suffer more, often had a peculiar fascination for the early 
Quaker. Just as Mary Dyer, the aged woman, with her 
two valiant companions, could not accept liberty elsewhere, 
but felt constrained to return to Boston there to meet 
martyrdom, so Fox returned. Straight from this enthusi- 
astic meeting in the orchard at Liskeard he rode back 
to Launceston itself, “‘ to see the little remnant of Friends 
where we had been prisoners, and the Lord’s plants 
grew finely and was established on Christ the rock and 
foundation.” 

One touch of comedy at the close of this visit relieved 
the tragic gloom of past memories. During their im- 
prisonment the surly gaoler had persistently refused to 
allow Edward Pyott to have a cheese that had been sent 
to him by his wife. Mrs. Pyott, “A pretious Hart,” 
the Yournal calls her, had sent provisions from home for 
her husband and his friends, to eke out the scanty fare the 
prisoners were obliged to procure for themselves, after 
having refused to pay the exorbitant fees demanded 
for their board. ‘The question of nourishment was at 
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one time so serious that a young woman friend, Ann 
Downer,! came on foot all the two hundred miles from 
London to help with the prisoners’ meals and to “ dress 
their food,” and also to take shorthand notes for Fox 
and act as his amanuensis. Under these circumstances a 
cheese, which needed no “‘ dressing,” would have been a 
luxury indeed; but the gaoler refused to give it up and kept 
it in his own possession. ‘The withholding of this cheese 
seems to have been a peculiar trial to Pyott and figures 
largely in his complaints. Even Fox records the matter 
in his Fournal : 

“And Edward Pyott had a cheese sent him from his 
wife from Bristol and the gaoler took the cheese from us 
and carried it to the Mayor to search it for treasonable 
letters as he said, and there they kept it.” Only now, at 
the conclusion of this second visit to Launceston, when his 
former prisoners were free men and no longer dependent 
on his good offices, the gaoler “‘ came running to us with 
the cheese which they had kept from us a long while, 
and we were tormented with it.” By this time any cheese 
would have grown tormenting. ‘“‘ But then being set 
at liberty we would not receive it.” Shortly after this 
episode the gaoler himself was turned out of his office, 
‘and for some unruliness in his carriage was cast into 
Doomsdale by the succeeding gaoler and locked up in 
irons and beaten and he bid him remember how he had 
abused those good men that he had wickedly without any 
cause cast into the nasty dungeon ; and now he deservedly 

1 Cf. Sewel, Hist.i.243. ‘A lass having brought them a little meat 
he (the gaoler) sued her in the town-court for breaking the prison: 
perhaps because she had a little bent an half-broken bar of the grate, 


to get a small dish through it.” See Note 13 at end of book, “Ann 
Downer.” 
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should suffer for his wickedness, and the same measure 
that he had meted to others he should have meted out to 
himself. And he dyed in prison and grew to be very poor 
and his wife came to misery.” Asa mere matter of statis- 
tics the early Quakers were always interested to note if 
any of their persecutors suffered in after days for their 
cruelty to “ Truth’s Friends,”’ while they had been in 
their power. Is there, beyond this, a natural but regret- 
table tinge of satisfaction in Fox’s terse recital of his 
gaoler’s fate ?_ For the sake of One who should have been 
Fox’s example in blessing his persecutors, let us hope not. 
But, in any case, it is not for those to judge him who have 
never been confined amid the horrors of Doomsdale.1 

At length, after this second visit to Launceston, the 
Apostle of Quakerism felt “clear of Cornwall” and free 
to. pass on his way to other work elsewhere. For some 
months, his figure disappears from view. He rides away, 
busy on his perpetual service, publishing Truth in all 
corners of the land, gathering converts,. establishing new 
meetings throughout the length and breadth of England. 
Scotland also was before long to dawn upon his vision, 
and he was to feel “the Infinite Sparks of life sparkle” 
about him, as he crossed the Border. 

Our concern is with the groups which their leader’s 
sufferings had gathered in far-away Cornwall. How did 
they fare after his magnetic personality had for a time 
departed? Clearly there was no general convincement 
in the far west, none of the gathering of converts by 
hundreds ‘“‘into a net,” that there had been in the 


1 “Tf there are sometimes touches of hardness as he writes of his 
persecutors, we have to remember that he is writing in prison, the darkness 
of the future only lit up by his unconquerable faith.”—T. E. Harvey, 
Intro. to Short Ful. p. xili. 
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northern dales and also at Bristol! and other places a 
few years earlier. 

Throughout the centuries there has always been a trace 
of something sturdily insular, not only in the geography 
of the Duchy but even more in its habits of thought. 
It never became Roman, nor in later days Saxon. Over 
and over again, Cornwall has proved to be the last home of 
lost causes; from the time when the ancient Britons sought 
refuge from the conquering Saxon host in these rocky 
glens up till the days of George Fox’s youth when the 
last straggling bands of Cavaliers fled for shelter here. 

“In such an episcopally-minded and Royalist county,” 
says Thomas Hodgkin in his George Fox, “the new 
teaching which required a Puritan nidus to work in, even 
while opposing Puritan dogmas, had little chance of 
success, and though a few meetings were established 
there was no general ingathering to Quakerism.” 

During Fox’s long imprisonment his work outside had 
been efficiently carried on by other “‘ Publishers.” Alex- 
ander Parker and George Bewley as well as James Miers 
and Joseph Coale all took up the work of nourishing and 
visiting the groups already convinced by Fox, and at the 
-same time gathering new adherents themselves. First 
Publishers of Truth (the earliest and contemporary account 
of the labours of the first Friends) says :— 

“And also came down our Friends Alexander Parker 
and George Buley whose labours was much in this 
country in visiting those Familys who had received George 
Fox and his companions and in settling meetings among 


1 Cf. Burrough and Howgill to Fox, quoted in Beginnings, p. 168: 
“That is a precious city and a gallant people: their net is like to break with 
fishes, they have caught so much [there] and all the coast there about.” 
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them—George Fox and his companions still remaining 
prisoners for about the space of one year and were after- 
wards set at liberty who after some time travelled home- 
wards. But still George Buly and Alexander Parker 
remained with us Visiting Friends and setling Meetings.” 

Besides the little group of “‘ The Lord’s plants grow- 
ing finely” at Launceston, another small company was 
already settled at ‘‘ the town then called Smethwick but 
since Falmouth.” ‘These had been for the most part 
gathered by Fox himself during his Sunday night’s en- 
forced stay in the town, as a prisoner on his way to 
Launceston. 

“A great deal of discourse we had with them,” records 
the Fournal of his Friendly visitors at that time. ‘‘ They 
were very sober and loving to us. Some of them were 
convinced, and stood faithful to this day.” The first 
meeting-place of these Falmouth Friends seems to have 
been at “Francis Hodge’s house at Budock,” two miles 
west of the town. Here the old Quaker burying-ground 
still remains, a garden beloved of many generations, that 
speaks of life not of death. One of the rare seventeenth- 
century Quaker tombstones is still legible on an ivy- 
covered wall. Inthe centre of the oldest part of the ground 
a mounting block of three granite steps rises among the 
snowdrops and daffodils, in an open space among the 
quiet lines of grassy graves. That “ George Fox himself 
preached from those steps,” is still a persistent tradition 
among Cornish Quakers. Another group of Friends was 
settled a few miles further to the west at ‘‘ Mabb,” now 
Mabe. ‘Their meeting-place was probably at Roskrow, 
near Penryn. They seem to have been a living and power- 
ful little community, but they have passed away without 
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leaving any trace, as have others still further west, at 
Helston and beyond. ‘The groups nearer the Land’s 
End at Marazion and Sennen also have interesting records 
and histories, but these are not our concern here, though 
doubtless all the Cornish Friends were periodical visitors 
at Tregangeeves. 

The Friends at Falmouth and Helston, however, 
underwent some sensational experiences at different times. 
Although one or two of these occurred a few years after 
this date, they had better be told here together, as 
they illustrate the subject alluded to earlier in this 
chapter, namely, the judgments that befell perse- 
cutors of ‘‘ Truth.” Among the early Cornish “ Suffer- 
ings” it is mentioned that “Christopher Gwin being 
Constable of ffalmouth being put on by a soldier, one 
William Duncalf, took up Francis Hodge and Richard 
Mills for keeping on their hats when a proclamation was 
read, and put them with a guard to Pendennis Castle 
before the Governor, who tendered them the oath, and 
upon refusal sent them with a guard to the Mayor of 
Penryn, who likewise tendered them the oath and upon 
refusal made their Mittemass and delivered to the said 
Christopher Gwin who sent them to the County Gaol. 

‘““A while after this Christopher Gwin was chosen 
Mayor of Falmouth and he being intended to persecute 
friends called a hale, and gave command to bring friends 
before him to take the oath. But we took little notice 
of it neither did we appear before him whearupon he aroas 
from the binch in great fury and said ‘ I will make them 
know I am a Magistrate,’ and gave strict command to 
bring us before him the following day, but before the 
next day came the Lord was pleased to cut him off, for 
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that same night he went to bed well (as at other times) 
and the next morning was found dead. 

“A short time after, friends being peacably met 
together to wait upon the Lord, Came Souldiers from 
Pendenys Castle, intending to do us some mischief, 
but our meeting was ended before they came, nevertheless 
they entered into a friends house in the village and took 
away one of our friends coat (named John Crougay) 
which was worth four nobles and a while after one of the 
soldiers, which was the chief instrument therein, died 
misserably ; his flesh did rott from his boans. 

** Awhile after, Thomas Robinson, a Justice so-called, 
came to our Meeting with a great Company with Swords 
and Staves, and he took a List of our names, and took 
away the key of the door ; and the week after he sent a 
warrant to the Constables of the Parish whearin our 
meetting was (which was then in Mabe).” 

The most dramatic instance of supposed divine 
vengeance happened to this same persecutor at Helston. 
There are several contemporary accounts of the story 
of Justice Robinson and his bull. They all agree 
about the main marvels, but each contributes individual 
lifelike touches, making the scene live again. George 
Fox’s version is as follows : 

“Tn Cornwall I was informed there was one Colonel 
Robinson, a very wicked man, who after the king came in, 
was made a justice of peace & became a cruel persecutor 
of friends of whom he sent many to prison. Hearing they 
had some little liberty, thro’ the favour of the gaoler, 
to go home sometimes to visit their wives & children, he 
made great complaint thereof to the judge at the assize 
against the gaoler ; whereupon the gaoler was fined an 
hundred marks, & friends were kept very strictly up for 
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awhile. After he was come home from the assize, he sent — 


to a neighbouring justice to desire him to go a fanatick- 
hunting with him. He sent his man about with his horses, 


& walked himself on foot from his dwelling-house to a — 


tenement where his cows & dairy were kept, & where 
his servants were then milking. When he came there, he 
asked for his bull. ‘The maidservants said they had shut 
him into the field because he was unruly, & hindered 
their milking. Then went he into the field to the bull ; 
& having formerly accustomed himself to play with him, 
he began to fence at him with his staff. But the bull 


snuffed at him & passed a little back ; then turning 


upon him again, ran fiercely at him & struck his horn 
into his thigh, &, heaving him upon his horn, threw him 
fiercely over his back, & tore up his thigh to his belly. 
When he came to the ground again he gored him with his 
horns, run them into the ground in his rage & violence, 





—~ 
a te 


& roared, & licked up his master’s blood. The maid — 


servant, hearing her master cry out, ran into the field, & 


took the bull by the horns to pull him off her master. The 


bull, without hurting her, put her gently by with his horns, 


but still fell to goring of him, & licking up his blood. 


Then she ran & got some men that were at work not far 
off, to come & rescue her master ; but they could not at 
all beat off the bull, till they brought mastiff dogs to set 
on him ; & then he fled in great rage and fury. Upon 
notice of it his sister came & said, ‘ Alack ! brother, 
what a heavy judgment is this that hath befallen you |’ 
He answered: ‘Ah! sister, it is an heavy judgment 
indeed, Pray let the bull be killed, & the flesh given to 
the poor,’ saith he. They carried him home, but he died 
soon after. ‘The bull was grown so fierce, they were forced 
to shoot him with guns ; for no man durst come near 
to kill him.” } 

Another account adds that : “‘ The maid was milking 
in the lane & she heard a grat Cry up in the town, whear- 


1 Ellwood ‘Text, p. 347. 
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upon she hasted up to know the cause & she found 
her master lying against an ashtree & the bull pushing 
him : she, seeing that, was in a great fear, cried aloud for 
help, so that she was heard half a mile off. And the bull 
took her up between his horns & carried her about twenty 
passes & left her down without hurt.” This happened 
twice over before “‘the men came out with cornpicks & 
poals, but the Bull was so furious that they would not 
venture to go near him, neither could they get away their 
master from him, before the bull went away of his own 
accord. They took him up and putt him to his bed & 
he dyed in four dayes after.’’ 4 


This graphic narrative was written in answer to a 
paper of historical questions sent down from London 
Friends in 1676, and was in answer to the query ‘‘ What 
judgment fell upon persecutors ?” 

The next question : “ To note the Conwertion of such 
Enemies as are turned to God,’’ meets with the sinister 
response: “Of such persecuting Enemies turning to 
God with us, wee know of none such.” 


1 F.P.T., and see also Besse, Suffs., and Note 14 at end of book, 
“Justice Robinson’s End.” 
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CHAPTER V 
“‘ HE SWARTHMOOR OF THE WEST ”’ 


“ Her heart was open and her house was free.” 


URING the long months of Fox’s imprisonment 
1): Launceston many of his visitors had learned 

the way to Tregangeeves. After his release they 
were not likely to forget it, or the hospitable welcome 
that awaited them at the roadside farm. Especially later 
on when the Leader’s magnetic presence was removed, 
the grey stone house, so conveniently placed near the - 
middle of the county, was more than ever needed as a 
rallying place for Friends. Without this centre they 
would have been but lonely units, scattered throughout 
the long straggling peninsula of Cornwall. Loveday 
Hambly’s personality, her enthusiasm, and, her central 
hearth, provided the vital warmth that made periodical 
gatherings possible and thus kept them a united body, 
still one in heart, even while dwelling in their own distant 
homes. 

Hither then, in “the blithe morning of Quakerism,” ! 
there came the Cornish Friends, all newly convinced, and 
many other energetic figures of travelling ‘“‘ Publishers of 
Truth.” Whether they were journeying westward to 
‘‘ water the plants ” at Truro, ‘‘ Mabb,” Helston, Market. 
Jew, and far away Sennen and Land’s End, or riding post- 

1 W. C. Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakerism, p. 646. 
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haste back to London and the distant east and north, 
Tregangeeves would be an easy house of call. ‘Though 
the present Cornish “‘ dish of tea’ had not arrived, there 
would be time for something more substantial to replace 
that ‘‘ pretty, innocent, harmless liquor.”1 Guests would 
come in for a meal, a night’s lodging, or even a longer 
visit, at the hospitable farmhouse placed at exactly the 
right spot, close to the high-road, and yet withdrawn 
from all noise and dust of traffic. ‘‘ She opened her house 
to the Traveller,” was a fragrant memory of Loveday, 
preserved after her death. 

Friend Thomas Curtis, certainly, having once found 
his way to the farm never passed by without a visit. In 
these early years he was often in the west. ‘“ He dealt 
no doubt in the Reading Cloth out of which were made 
the breeches for the Parliament army,” ? and came to 
buy wool and yarn at the mills near St. Austell. 

On his third visit, in 1656, to the family whom he 
considered his own especial children in the Truth, he 
found that their conversion had made much talk and 
created great interest in the neighbourhood. Loveday 
was well known and popular, and also noted for her good 
judgment. Her neighbours and friends were eager to - 
hear more of the new way of life that had captured 
the staid, elderly mistress of Tregangeeves, who was no 
giddy girl likely to “ follow wandering fires.”” Moreover, 
Loveday’s social position—‘‘ of honourable parentage as 
among men ”’—in itself made her conversion conspicuous. 
Noticeably in Cornwall many inquirers were drawn from 


1 So called by Thomas Tryon in The Good Housewife, 1692. He adds: 
“‘Tts great esteem is chiefly for Novelty’s sake and because ’tis outlandish 
and dear and far fetcht.” ®W. C. Braithwaite, Early Quakerism in 
Reading. And see Note 15 at end of book, “ ‘Travelling Clothiers.” 
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a different social station from that of the small tradesmen, 
shepherds and weavers who formed the bulk of adherents 
to the new faith further north. 

‘‘When I came again,” the worthy Alderman writes, 
‘““as Doves to the Windows how did many flock. So 
that it was then very pleasant to me and great desires 
after the Lord appeared, and God opened a fountain in 
the desert.” The ‘‘ Zealous Professors,’’ who had for- 
merly been the most welcome and honoured guests at 
the farm, were naturally angered at being displaced. 
Hearing that Thomas Curtis, in their eyes the original 
cause of the backsliding, was again in the land, they 
returned angrily to the farm or waylaid him on the roads 
to argue with him and rebuke him. 

‘‘ Some came to the house,” he says, “ like Champions 
to see if they could recover her again, many strong assaults 
were made in that day but all in vain. Sometimes I was 
met with by the Ministers on the Highway, sometimes 
challenged to come to the Fair, some private, some public | 
Discourses, but still her Love was fixed to the Lord, so 
that nothing could draw back her affections, because she 
had in some degree seen the Kindness of the Lord, the 
more they strove, the closer she stuck to the Truth, the 
more they prest on her, the more she saw their weakness, 
and when they saw there was no recovery like to be, the 
Dragon cast a Flood out of his mouth at her, and prepared 
a Troop to come to her House to lay hold of me, which 
drew many tears from her eyes, but the Lord was with 
us, and so prevailed with the then Commanders, that the 
Lieutenant and the Coronet [Cornet] were convinced and 
for some time stood in their Convincement, and the 
Coronet had a Meeting at his House, and great Peace then 
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was her portion, and her delight was amongst the People 
of the Lord and which way she might lay out her Endeay- 
ours for the Truth: and as Friends came to visit the 
Prisoners at Launceston they came to visit her, and her 
heart was open, and her House was free, & meetings 
began to be settled.” 

There is a feeling of springtime in the words; but 
spring has fierce showers as well as dazzling sunshine. 
Henceforth, though Loveday’s inner life was lived in a 
perpetual spring of the heart, her outer pathway was 
chequered by heavy shadows unknown before. Her first 
severe trial came in 1657. Then, for the first time, her 
name appears in the ‘“‘ Record of Sufferings of Friends in 
Cornwall” (in the handwriting of Thomas Lower), from 
which for more than twenty years it was to be seldom 
absent. 


“1657. loveday Hambly was summoned to appear 
at Westminster at the suite of George Upcott, son of 
William Upcott preist of Austell parish which George 
Upcott had the tyths for two years given him from his 
ffather (as it was said) for a portion, where apearans being 
made George Upcott declared against her for not setting 
forth her tyths and brings down his trial at the assizes & 
having the Judge & Jury & a law on his syde obtained 
judgment for treble damages.’” 


This curt entry shows that on her refusal to pay the in- 
significant sum demanded as tithe on her farm this elderly 
woman was summoned, and obliged to go, all the way 
to Westminster to explain her refusal. She arrived there 
only to be told that the matter had been referred back 
to Cornwall, so that her long journey, “two hundred and 
twenty miles” each way, had been taken in vain, An 
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arduous undertaking it must have been, to go so far on ~ 
horseback amid many perils of the road. On her return, 
cattle valuing forty pounds were taken from her farm, 
though the original demand had been for only five pounds. 

Even there the matter did not rest. Again in this 
same year : 


“‘ William Upcott preist of Austell caused Loveday 
Hambly to be summoned to appear in the exchequer to 
answer his demand there made against her for detaining 
tyth piggs tyth eggs tyth geese & other small tyths all 
which came to 13 and 4d.” 


This time she refused to obey, and on her non-compliance 
Priest Upcott caused her to be arrested, 


“his own son being the bailiff, namely John Upcott, who 
carried her to Bodmyn prison where she continued a 
prisoner under a cruel keeper for several nights. After- 
wards by reason of the cruelty of the keeper & his evil 
carriage to those that came to visit her, having beaten 
some & abused others . . . she was by the favour of 
the Sheriff put into the custody of a more friendly 
keeper & continued a prisoner until she was freed by the 
committy of parlament. . . .” Again, still in this same 
year “ From Loveday Hambly were taken three pewter 
dishes worth 12s, for refusing to pay gs.” 


Persecution was part of the Quaker’s ordinary lot in 
those days, so common that Besse, the faithful chronicler 
of the sufferings of the early Friends, does not even 
mention what she underwent in these two first years, 
though from 1658 until her death in 1682 the name of 
Loveday Hambly appears constantly on his pages. 
Doubtless through all her trials it was true of her as of | 
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Margaret Fox, her fellow-sufferer in the north, that “‘ the 
Lord kept her easie.”’ 

Loveday’s friend, Thomas Curtis, could not restrain 
his wrath at her treatment : ‘‘ When faithfulness entered 
her heart, so that she could not put into the mouths of 
the Priests and Impropriators ” (é.e. entertain them at her 
table as formerly), he writes, “ they soon prepared War 
against her and a deep sufferer was she, both by Priest 
and Impropriator, and often her Cows, Horses, Oxen, 
Sheep and Calves taken away ... much spoil they made of 
her Estate so that sometimes her Cattle was so clean gone 
and carryed away by the Spoylers as if no recovery of a 
stock were like to be again, but God was a portion to her 
. . . Her Cows did calve, her Sheep did Yean and bring 
forth, and the Fleece did grow again ; and God’s in- 
dignation did fall upon the Spoylers and the Goods did 
not prosper in their Hands, but a Consumption came upon 
it, and it wasted and melted away, doing but little good, 
and in the End the Lord cut them off from the Earth, 
and gave them their portion with the Spoilers—This did 
not altogether quiet the Adversaries, but when they had 
- taken away her Goods, they sought after her Body also, 
which they had at their Pleasure ready for the Prison, 
sometimes in one Prison, sometimes in another. The 
Gaolers can give a more full account of her Personal 
Suffering, for having found the Pearl of great price, she 
was willing to part with all for the Enjoyment of that 
Treasure, and believing that there was a measure of the 
sufferings of Christ Jesus behind for her to fill up, she 
gave her Body to the Prison and her Goods to the Spoyler 
as believing that God was able to multiply her Substance ; 
and truly, as Truth prospered in her heart so her Substance 
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was increased, and her Eye was to the Lord that gave it, and 
God’s Word was her delight, and Meetings still increased 
and her Faithfulness was found, and a Nursing Mother 
was she to the Feeble and Weak, for she was a Woman of 
great Hospitality and her Love extended to all ; the Rich 
knew her heart was free, the Poor missed not her house, 
the Stranger lodged not in the Street, but she opened her 
Door to the Traveller, and many times relieved she her 
very Enemies, and to say the Truth of her, she was very 
bountiful, and an open-handed Woman, doing good to all 
but more especially to the Household of Faith.” 

Curtis himself on this visit was on his way from 
““ Settling the Meeting at Falmouth ”’ to visit the Friends 
at Minver and Endellion. His “‘ Labour was much 
among us,’”’ a local Friend reports, ‘‘ Encouraging Friends 
to faithfulness. By this time we were Preety many 
gathered in this place to sit down in Silence and waite 
upon the Lord, and we had many good and Compfortable 
seasons and meetings at this time, where we felt the alone 
Teacher nigh us administring to our Spiritual wants, by 
whom we wer Enabled both to wait and to suffer for His 
blessed Truth and Name Sake.” * 

Not long after Curtis’s departure, in this same year 
1657, another traveller came to Tregangeeves who must 
have brought especial joy to his hostess and have been 
well able to sympathise with her in her sufferings. This 
was “‘ dear William Dewsbury,” as his fellow workers 
loved to call him, “ perhaps the sweetest and wisest of the 
early Friends,” in the view of a modern Quaker 
historian.? | 

Dewsbury, with his young wife Ann, had been among 


1 F.P.T. p. 22. | ® William Charles Braithwaite, Beginnings, p. 63. 
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Fox's earliest converts. Dewsbury’s faith, born in country 
peace, had been severely tested before this time, and had 
stood the test as nobly as Loveday’s own convictions, 
born in the fetid atmosphere of Launceston gaol. Dews- 
bury himself had already known long imprisonments in 
York Castle and Northampton. Hereafter he was to 
spend many years in Warwick gaol, and yet be able to 
testify: “I... joyfully entered prisons as palaces, 
telling mine enemies to hold me there as long as they 
could ; and in the prison-house I sung praises to my 
God ; and esteemed the bolts and locks put upon me as 
jewels ; and in the name of the eternal God I alway got 
_ the victory ; for they could keep me no longer than the 
determined time of my God.” 

During a rare interval of liberty in 1657, Dewsbury 
was busily preaching up and down throughout England 
when he became, for the first time, Loveday’s guest at 
Tregangeeves. Here, in a large meeting, he “ had sight 
of many Friends from most parts of the County.” 

Various small signs show that his hostess, though an 
impulsive woman of quick sympathies, was not one to 
whom words came easily. In this Loveday was unlike 
Margaret Fell, whom in other ways she resembles. ‘The 
mistress of Swarthmoor was a fluent speaker’ and a 
copious writer, whereas only one letter has come down 
to us in Loveday’s handwriting. ‘Those who knew the 
latter best testified that “‘ she was no Orator, as to express 
her Mind by Men-pleasing Excellency of Speech, or 
inticing fine words that Men’s Wisdom teacheth, but her 


1“ Margaret Fell . . . was a woman of a noble endowment and this 

I know not only by her writings, but I have also heard her preach an hour 

together, delivering her matter compactly and orderly.”—Sewel, Hist. 
ii. 266. 
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Love was manifested to be real, Love, not in words only 
but in Deed and in Truth.” Possibly her instinct told 
her that words from a woman would not always be welcome 


in her own neighbourhood. A Friend, Alexander Cotton, — 


writing in 1656, says: “‘ They do not care [in these two 
counties, Devon and Cornwall] to hear any women 
Friends.” ? 

Another testimony to Loveday says: “She was no 
Flatterer of any Person, nor one that would daub with 
untempered Mortar, but as her heart was, so was her 
Language. ... She constantly had Meetings at her house, 
once or twice a week, and took great pleasure therein, 
and often would have a private time to herself in her Closet, 
to spread her Condition before the God of Jacob ;” 
and, doubtless, to refresh her spirit by reading the “* greate 
Bible” mentioned in her will. These ‘‘ quiet times in 
her Closet,” spoken of before in connection with her 
household affairs, are now shown also to have accompanied 
her religious service. ‘These different memories leave 
the impression of a woman, not herself of a ready 
tongue, who rejoiced all the more when others were 
sent with a spoken message that she could help them to 
deliver. 


“The Truth was so pleasant to her that she would still . 


send to her Relations to come and hear it, and when she 
had a Friend that she was well pleased with, both rich and 


poor invited she unto. the Meeting.” Clearly Loveday. 


was something of a “‘sermon-taster’’?; and William 
Dewsbury was the Friend, of all others, likely to speak to 
and understand her condition. His fear for those who 
used words too glibly, and his tenderness for those 


1 Beginnings, p. 238, #. 
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who found difficulty in uttering their faith, are shown in 
many of his messages : 

“* Dear friends take heed of words,’’ he writes in one 

place, “. . . let not anything straiten you when God moves. 
And thou, faithful Babe, though thou stammer and 
stutter forth a few words in the dread of the Lord, they 
are accepted. Let all that are strong serve the weak in 
strengthening them and wait in wisdom for the motion 
of the Spirit in them, that it may have time to bring forth 
what God hath given. And dear Brethren, feed the 
Lambs, and loose the tongue of the dum that praises may 
arise among you all and that in him you may be a well- 
spring of love to one another in the power of the endless 
love of God.” 
__ Dewsbury was again present at a public Meeting held 
at Humfry Lower’s house at Tremeere, on the 27th of 
the 7th month (September), 1657, when “ The High 
Sheriff of the County, who lived near, being violent 
against Friends, threatened to break it [the meeting] up, 
but W. D. was permitted to feel the Divine Power near 
him to strengthen him and the Meeting proved a time 
of heavenly fervour and undisturbed.” 

George Fox, too, had not forgotten his spiritual 
children in the west. Some time in this year he reached 
Exeter, and, being unable to proceed further at that time, 
held a general meeting there “at the Sign of the Seven 
Stars,” attended by many well-known Cornish Friends, 
though apparently Loveday herself was not present. 

The Fournal records :— 


““, . . And so we passt through the Country till we 
came to Exeter at the 7 starrs at the bridge foot at an 
Inn where we had a general meetinge of friends out of 
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Cornwall and Devonsheere : and the Lord’s everlasting 
power came over all: and thither came Humfry Lower and 
Tho: Lower and Jo: Ellis from the Land’s End and 
friendes from Plymouth and Justice Polixphen and 
Elizabeth Trelauny and divers other friendes where was 
a blessed heavenly meeting and I saw and said that the 
Lord’s power had surrounded this nation round about 
as with a wall and bulwark and his seed reacht from sea 
unto sea : and friendes were established in the everlasting 
seed of life Christ Jesus there life rocke teacher and 
shephearde. 

“And the next morning after the meeting was done 
Major Blackmoore sent doune souldyers to apprehend me 
but I was gone before they came: and as I was riding 
up the street | saw the officers going doune : so the wolf 
missed the Lamb and the Lords power crosst thera in 
there design: and friends passt away peaceably and 
Quietly : though the souldyers examined some friends 
after I was gone what they did there : and they told them 
they was in there Inn and had occasion and busnesse to 
the citty : so they passt away without any farther meddling 
with them.” 


Besides all these notable Friends coming and going in 
the west country, another of the earliest ‘‘ Publishers of 
Truth ” had been drawn thither, in 1655, from Lancashire 
and was finding his life work in Cornwall and Devon. 
This was Thomas Salthouse, who has been called ‘‘ The 
Apostle of the West.” _ : 

To tell the story of Salthouse and his Cornish bride, in 
the next two chapters, will involve a backward glance at 
first for a few years, to show how they were separately 
convinced at the opposite ends of England, and at length 
brought together and united in marriage under Loveday’s 
roof at Tregangeeves. | 
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“Tt is interesting to note, and profitable to re- 
member, how large a part these sturdy shepherds 
and husbandmen, from under the shade of the great 
mountains, had in preaching the doctrine of the 
Inward Light and of God’s revelation of Himself 
to every seeking soul, in the softer and more settled 
counties of the South.’—TY. Hopvckin, 


658 HOMAS SALTHOUSE, the steward,” is 
mentioned among the retainers of Judge Fell 
who were convinced by George Fox on his ever- 
memorable first visit to Swarthmoor Hall, in June, 1652. 
All through that summer Sunday, Quaker History was 
being made. The*scene in the parish church in the 
morning, when Margaret Fell, cut to the heart by Fox’s 
words, stood up in her pew crying out “ We are all 
thieves,’ was not the only spiritual crisis of the day. Fox 
came again to the Hall in the evening and there “‘ he took 
occasion to speak to the servants, and those of the family, 
who, most of them, came so effectually to be convinced by 
him that they embraced the truth which he preached.” ! 
Margaret Fell herself, recalling that evening after Fox’s 
death, nearly forty years later, says :-— 
““ And he spoke in the family among the servants so as 


2 Sewel, Hist. i. 105. 
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they was generally convinced, as William Caton, Thomas 
Salthouse, and the two maidservants, Anne Clayton and 
Mary Askew.” 

Will Caton was the youth who lived in the house 
as companion to Judge Fell’s only son, sharing George 
Fell’s studies and his chamber, and probably helping to 
supply the boyish atmosphere which those wise parents 
thought desirable for the only son in their large family of 
daughters. Thomas Salthouse’s position also seems to 
have been an intermediate one, midway between the 
children and the servants. Though he is called “‘ Steward 
to the household,” he speaks of himself in one place as 
being “related to the family at Swarthmoor.”1 In after 
years two of the daughters of the house, Mary and Sarah 
Fell, also filled this same office in turn before their respec- 
tive marriages, so the position cannot have been a menial 
one. ‘There is a feeling of dignity about the word “ stew- 
ard,” suggesting a grave major domo advanced in years 
rather than gay maidens or a man in the first bloom of 
youth. But Thomas Salthouse, who was born in 1630, 
was only about twenty-two years of age in 1652, when he 
occupied this responsible post and was convinced by 
George Fox, himself still also a young man, not yet thirty 
and only six years older than his convert. ‘This convince- 
ment of the young by the young is one of the character- 
istics of the early Quaker movement, as it is also of that 
other rather similar fellowship of travelling preachers, 
initiated by St. Francis of Assisi in Umbria nearly five 
hundred years before. 

Thomas was the third son of William Salthouse of 
Dragley Beck, near Ulverston, a neighbouring manor to 
1 Fal. F.A.S. vii. 140. 
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Swarthmoor which was at this time also in the possession 
of the Fell family. His father seems to have been a 
shoemaker by trade. Possibly the calling was then held 
in greater esteem than now, for though the ‘‘ Swarthmoor 
Account Book” contains many items of money paid to 
William Salthouse for footgear supplied by him, he and 
his family must have been in easy circumstances. ‘Thomas 
speaks of his parents having a “ good estate in the out- 
ward,” and of their being able to supply his material needs. 
He describes himself, however, as ‘‘a husbandman,” 
and it seems likely that he had received but little educa- 
tion, for his spelling is erratic and uncouth even beyond 
what was customary at that date.’ 

Directly after his convincement the young steward 
_ seems to have felt the call to give up his post, to forsake 
everything, in order to share with others the new light he 
had received. He straightway became an ardent “‘ Pub- 
lisher of Truth.” Like St. Francis, George Fox always, if 
possible, sent out his young followers two by two. Salt- 
house’s first companion was Miles Halhead, the husband- 
man of Underbarrow, near Kendal, with whom he was in 
later years to undergo much suffering in the West of 
England. At first their service was in their native dales. 
As early as 1653 the two visited Pardshaw. They are 
mentioned among the minutes of the Monthly Meeting 
as “‘ faithful servants of the Lord who came as early 
messengers into this county.” * And again :— 

“Among the first Publishers of Truth in that 
Langdale and places adjoining was Thomas Salthouse 


1 “ After a scanty education he was employed by Judge Fell as land- 
steward.” D.N.B., Article on T. Salthouse. 
BPP sds Doi 37« 
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in Grasmer Steeplehouse, where he was much 
abused.” , 

A little later the two husbandmen determined to sow 
their seed further afield, to the distress of Ann Halhead, 
Miles Halhead’s wife, who was wont to exclaim in these 
early years during her husband’s long absences, “* Pub- 
lishing Truth ” :— 

“Would God I had married a drunkard! Then I 
might have found him at the ale-house ; but now! I 
can’t tell where to find my husband !”’* 

Those were the days of the “going forth of the 
Sixty,” most of them young men, the days of the two 
great Missions to the south and west.’ Burrough and 
Howgill were having “ glorious thrashing Meetings ”’ in 
London and its neighbourhood ; Camm and Audland in 
Bristol were “‘ gathering souls as into a net,’”’ so numerous 
were the convincements among their hearers. 

For a time the joint service of Halhead and Salthouse 
was interrupted. Halhead, as he was following the 
plough, felt a motion to go to London, taking York and 
Hull on his way ; and passing through Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire, he came to the City of London apparently 
alone. Meanwhile, Salthouse and Caton, who had been 
companions in Judge Fell’s household, started on the 
further quest and travelled south together. ‘‘ William 
Caton and Thomas Salthouse ” are mentioned as visiting 
London about this time. Early in 1655, however, the 
two former Publishers came together again. Halhead and 
Salthouse joined forces once more and started on the long 
journey to the extreme south-west. ‘‘ Being pressed in 
Spirit to visit the Seed of God in Captivity at Plymouth | 


1 Sewel, Hist., under the year 1653. 
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in the County of Devon,” so runs their own account, they 
“left their outward Beings and relations in the North.’ * 

At Reading they were the first to hold a public meeting 
“in a place called the Broad Face Bowling Green.” Two 
other meetings were also held at Reading, one of them at 
the house of Alderman Thomas Curtis, who had been 
“convinced at Bristol some time before and received the 
Friends of Truth that travailed in the service thereof at 
that time.” Why the enthusiastic Alderman had waited 
for the arrival of the two strangers from the north and had 
not held a meeting on his own account in the town where 
he was a prominent figure, before their arrival, is not 
stated. 

From Reading, Halhead and Salthouse set out on the 
_long road to the west, hoping to reach Plymouth. They 
had only got as far as Honiton when they were taken up 
as vagrants, carried before Justice Coplestone and by him 
committed to Bridewell Gaol at Exeter. Here they were 
imprisoned as vagrants in spite of their indignant protests 
that they were no such thing, but self-supporting indepen- 
dent travellers who always ‘lay at the best inns ’’—an 
interesting sidelight—and were therefore no charge to the 
counties they visited. | 

Their first imprisonment did not last long. After the 
two Quakers had spent a fortnight in the gaol the magis- 
trate sent for them and would have dismissed them with a 
caution, if they would have promised to return to their 
homes. This they steadfastly refused to do, saying that 
“ they stood in the will of God,” i.e. they could make no 
promises, but must go where the Spirit led them. 


1 Wounds, p. 1. “Being” means house. See Brayshaw, The 


Quakers, p. 63 #. 
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Hearing this, the Magistrate gave them in charge to 
police officers with orders that they were to be passed on 
from constable to constable in the neighbouring counties 
and so to be escorted to London. They had only gone a 
short stage on their journey, ‘‘ two miles from Taunton on 
the road to Bridgwater,” when the constable who escorted 
them suddenly fell down in the road with some sort of 
apoplectic seizure and “ lay grovelling in the mire, unable 
to go any further.” 

The two Quakers, who could have ridden on as free 
men, being Quakers naturally refused to escape. ‘‘ They 
returned back to the Justice at Taunton, and acquainted 
him with what had befallen the Officer to know what 
farther he would enjoin them ; who after some considera- 
tion told them he would have no more to do with them ; 
and having set them at liberty, desired the Lord to be with 
them.” Or rather, as George Fox says drily, “ the Justice 
he said God speed them well but sent no more mes- 
sengers with them.” 

The released Publishers went as far north as Bristol 
and spent some time labouring there and in the neigh- 
bouring counties. A beautiful but lengthy letter from 
Miles Halhead to his wife is dated from “‘ Wiltshire the 
7th of the 3rd month 1655.” It begins :— 


Anne Halhead, 


My dear heart, my dear love, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, salutes thee and my children, . . . My soul, 
my soul is poured forth in love to thee daily, and the 
breathings of my soul to my Father is for thee, that thou 
mayest be kept in the fear of the Lord, and in his counsel 
daily, that so thou mayest come to rest and peace. . . . 
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So my dear heart, as I have found peace and eternal 
rest to my soul from the Lord, so I am moved of the Lord 
in love to thy soul to show thee the way that leads to 
peace and eternal rest; which way is Christ, who is the 
light and the way who leads to the Father from whence all 
light comes : and of this light which comes from Christ, I 
bear record thou hast received a measure. ‘Therefore in 
dear love I exhort thee to walk in obedience to thy measure, 
which thou hast received from the Lord. .. . 

This is the light of Christ, and walking in obedience 
to this light is the way that leads out of sin and evil, up 
to God eternal, blessed for evermore: and he that acts 
contrary to this light in his own conscience, it is his con- 
demnation. Now, dear friends, while you have time, 
prize it. 


Thy husband and a lover of thy soul, 


Mutes Haugan. 


Obedience to the Light soon drew Halhead and Salt- 
house to the west again. 

This time they succeeded in reaching Plymouth, on 
the 16th of 3rd month, 1655, where they had several 
large meetings in different houses and one in the garden 
of John Harris, “‘ whose house was not large enough to 
contain the crowds who wished to listen to the two 
preachers.” 

We know from another source that these two Pub- 
lishers were the first to establish the Plymouth meeting. 
It was largely thanks to their labours that when George 
Fox came west in the following year he found a group of 
Friends at Plymouth ready gathered to receive him. To 
this meeting came one George Brookes, a naval chaplain 
of the frigate Nightingale, who, after at first pretending 
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sympathy, finally stirred up the people against them and 


procured their imprisonment, although he was a notorious 
drunkard whose words nobody believed ; and although 
the two Quakers were able to clear themselves of the 
charges brought against them, they were, nevertheless, 
sent to prison, first at the Guildhall at Plymouth and 
afterwards to the common gaol in the castle at Exeter,* 
where they remained for about six weeks. An official 
letter reports : “28 May, 1655. ‘The Quakers are still 
in prison, being very stiffe and are like to be sent to the 
Common Gaole, our quiet west country people do judge 
them to be men of A strange humour.” ? 

This same year, 1655, Fox and his companion Edward 
Pyott were also making their way westward. Though 
Halhead and Salthouse were not actually in his com- 
pany, the footsteps of many Friends were at this time 
turning in the same direction. W. C. Braithwaite says 
“Fox and his party were in an Enemy’s land in these 
Western Counties.” 

At Weymouth, Fox records meeting with a Captain 
“who was the fattest, merryest, cheerfullest man and most 
given to laughter that ever I met.” This Dickensian 
figure throws a welcome glow of comedy and good cheer 
over the tragic pages of this western journey, where, a few 
pages later, Fox mentions casually in a parenthesis : “ At 
this time Miles Halhead and Thomas Salthouse in prison 
at Exeter.” 

The second imprisonment of the two Publishers was 


‘¢ 


1 The story of this imprisonment is told at great length in the pam- 
phlet put forth by Salthouse and Halhead: “‘ The Wounds of an Enemie 
in the house of a Friend.” 

2 Capt. Henry Hatsell to Secretary to the Admiralty Commissioners 
in London, Robert Blackborne, quoted in Extracts from State Papers, p. 4. 
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much more severe than their previous one. The Quakers’ 
persistency in returning always angered the authorities who 
had deported them. So severe, indeed, was their treat- 
ment, and such accounts reached good Judge Fell of what 
his young friends were undergoing, that he sent a special 
messenger all the way from Swarthmoor, to enquire 
“if they wanted for anything.” They must have wanted 
for a great many things, to judge from the account they 
gave of their treatment in their pamphlet, “‘ The Wounds 
of an Enemie in the house of a Friend,” which says, 
speaking of themselves in the third person :— 

“ Nor during their long imprisonment for near seven 
months under this close restraint [at Ilchester] and above 
seven weeks before at Plymouth and at the castle of Exon, 
have their persecutors administered unto them or caused 
any to take care that they had those accommodations that 
were necessary for men ; but as if nothing else were in- 
tended but the starving of them and causing them to wear 
and wast and dye in a miserable languishment, far from 
friends, and relief in the heat of summer and sharp cold 
of winter such hath been the cruel dealing with them with- 
out natural affection or common humanity, and contrary 
to all Law, and justice and liberty and the righteous ends 
for which the late blood hath been shed and the many 
solemn engagements made before, and to God and this 
Nation.” | 

It would be interesting to know what answer they 
returned to Judge Fell, whose messenger went on to 
Launceston to make similar enquiries on the Judge’s 
behalf with regard to his friend George Fox, whose long 
captivity there had by this time begun. This kindly 
thought and care of the good Judge for his friends is 
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an endearing trait in his character and deserves to be 
remembered. In an existing letter of this date (see 
p. 205) Salthouse sends an especial message to Judge Fell, 
perhaps in gratitude for his concern for the prisoners’ 
welfare. The exact course of Salthouse and Halhead’s 
missionary journey to the west becomes increasingly 
difficult to trace, interrupted as it was by successive im- 
prisonments. They seem to have lain at Exeter Bridewell 
until May 1656, then to have had a short interval of free- 
dom. In 1657, Salthouse was preaching at the house of 
a certain Thomas Budd at Martock, in Somerset, 
when “‘ one Captain Raymond came with his soldiers with 
orders to disperse the meeting.” Salthouse and Budd, 
who had been “ formerly a Baptist Teacher,” were taken 
into custody and examined before a magistrate. The 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of accurately determining 
the Quaker’s movements is explained in the course of this 
interview, when Salthouse owned that he could not clearly 
remember the dates of their journeys himself. 

The account of their examination in Besse’s Suffer- 
ings is worth studying in detail for the light it throws 
on the state of mind both of the accused and also 
of their opponents. Probably it is typical of many 
other dialogues between magistrates and the early Friends 
about this time. 

1657. On the 7th of the Month called April this 
year, was a Meeting at the House of Thomas Budd, In 
the Parish of Martock, to which five Priests came, attended 
by a Rabble furnished with Staves, Cudgels, Pitchforks, 
and such like rustick Arms. ‘They rushed into the Meet- 
ing with so much Confusion and Noise, that the Preacher 
could not be heard: Their Coming made it indeed a 
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riotous Assembly, which the moment before was a Con- 
gregation of grave and serious Christians, of sober and 
virtuous Conversations and some of them of considerable 
Estates : However the Priests who brought the Mob, 
and caused the Riot, complained to the Magistrates 
that the Meeting held at Thomas Budd’s was a riotous 
Assembly, to the disturbance of the publick Peace. 

Whereupon Captain Raymond, with his Soldiers, was 
ordered to disperse the next Meeting that should be held 
there : Accordingly he came thither on the 23rd of the 
same Month, when Thomas Salthouse was preaching, and 
took him, together with Thomas Budd into Custody, and 
conducting them next Day to Robert Hunt, Justice of the 
Peace, they were by him and others examined . . . as 
follows :— 

‘Justices —What is your name? 

Thomas Salthouse.—Thomas Salthouse. 

Then they asked his Trade and Habitation, to which he 
made direct Answers. 

Fustices—Do you acknowledge Subjection to the 
present Government of this Nation ? 

Salthouse.—I own the higher Power, and the whole- 
some Laws of this Land, which are grounded upon 
the Law of Equity, by which I stand now to be judged and 
am now brought before you, in submission to the present 
Government by Captain Raymona’s Order. I expect the 
Privilege of a free-born Englishmen? to wit: Liberty 
of Conscience, to wait upon and worship God in 
Spirit, according as is expressed in the Instrument of 
Government. 


1 Does this expression show that Salthouse had been influenced by the 
Levellers ? 
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Fustices—We require you to be uncovered before the 
Magistrate. 

Salthouse.—I am sensible that I am in the presence 
of the Lord God of Heaven and Earth, and I know of no 
offence in standing before Him with my hat on ; and 
if it be no offence to Him who is Lord and Master, I hope 
it’s none to moderate Men (though Magistrates) that are 
but his Servants. 

Fustices—How long is it since you came from 
Lancashire ? 

Salthouse—About a Twelvemonth ; but I cannot 
tell the Time to a Day. 

‘Fustices—How long is it since you came first into 
Somersetshire ? . 

Salthouse.—About a year, but I have been in Lanca- 
shire since that. 

Fustices.—Where have you been this last Half-Year 
or the greatest Part of it, or where have you been a Week 
together in one Place? 

Salthouse—I have been more than a Week at 
Plymouth of late ; but whether I have been the greater 
Part of this last half year in Somersetshire or Devonshire 
I cannot tell. 

Fustices—How are you maintained P How do you 
live P 

- Salthouse.—I want for nothing. I have Food and 
Raiment and am therewith content. 

Fustices—An Highwayman would say so much for 
himself. 

Salthouse—Do you look upon me to be such an 
One? ‘To whom have I been burdensome? Or where 
is mine Accuser that hath any Thing to lay to my charge? 
74 
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Justices—Here is Captain Raymond doth accuse you. 

Salthouse.—It’s well he is present. His words cannot 
be wrested. Captain Raymond! What hast thou to 
lay to my Charge, or accuse me of ? 

Captain Raymond.—Y ou slighted me, and gave me no 
good Account of your Business, or whence you came, or 
where you lived. 

Salthouse—That was not a fit Time to examine 
me, the Company being in Confusion and. Disorder, and 
several speaking to me who had no Authority ; though I 
denied not to answer thee, nor do I now deny either my 
Name, Birth or Outward Habitation. I have a Father and 
Mother living, who have a good Estate in the Outward 
from whom I have been (and may expect to be) supplied, 
when I have need of any Thing in the Outward. 

Fustices—There is a Scripture that you little mind : 
He that will not work, neither let him eat. 

Salthouse.-—I own that Scripture and must answer 
you with another : Cursed is he that doth the Work of 
the Lord negligently. 

Then the Justices proceeded to examine Thomas 
Budd. 

Fustice Hunt.—How long have you known Thomas 
Salthouse ? 

Thomas Budd.—About a year. 

Fustice—Do you know whence he came ? 

Budd.—I have heard that he is a North Country- 
man born; but in what Parish or County I know 
not. 
Fustice—How often has he been at your house ? 
Budd.—Two or three Times, but he never lay at my 
House but one Night. 
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Fustice—Do you know what Calling he is of ? 

Budd.—I know not of what Calling he hath been 
formerly, but I believe he is now called to preach the 
Gospel. 

Fustice.—What ground have you to believe that he is 
called to the Ministry ? 

Budd.—Because the Word preached by him hath 
reached my heart. 

Priest Walker—Can you own that man to be a true 
Minister, that will not acknowledge the Scriptures to be 
the Word of God? What say you, Mr. Budd, are the 
Scriptures the Word of God, yea or no? 

Budd.—Christ is the Word: and the Scriptures 
are a true Declaration of him. ‘ 

Priest.—But do you own the Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Testament to be Truth? 

Budd.—Yes, ldo... . 

Fustice.—I hear you have had several Meetings at 
your House of late, what number of People do you con- 
ceive there was at that Meeting about three Weeks since ? 

Budd.—I conceive there might be about seven or 
eight Hundred. 

Fustice—And how many do you think there were 
at that Meeting at your House yesterday ? 

Budd.—About two or three Hundred. 

Fustice—Did you send any Letters abroad to give 
Notice of the same ? 

Budd.—Yea, I writ Letters to some Friends to 
acquaint them of it, it being that which they had before 
desired of me. 

Fustice—Do you not conceive there is Danger in 
such Meetings ? 
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Budd.—Our Friends met together peaceably in the 
Name & Fear of the Lord to worship him in Spirit and 
in Truth : where we sustained great Injuries, making no 
Resistance : We had our Clothes torn : some spat upon 
our Heads ; others threw Cowdung, Sticks and Dabs 
of Earth at us ; and afterwards our Friends that spake, 
were haled and pulled down from their Places ; therefore 
as you set to do Justice upon Offenders, so I desire that 
you will make Enquiry after such of them as were guilty of 
that Tumult, and let the Innocent enjoy their Freedom. 

Captain Raymond.—Mr. Budd, | hope you will engage 
here before the Gentlemen, not to have any more Meetings 
at your House without an Order. 

; Budd.—It is our Liberty to meet together in the 
Worship and Service of God, and for so doing we shall 
not expect Orders from Men. 

Captain.—I pray take Notice what Mr. Budd says, 
He intends to have more Meetings at his House. 

Budd.—Friends, we live now in perilous Times, 
and therefore though our Meetings formerly have been 
but seldom, we intend to have them more frequent for 
Time to come. 


Budd was then questioned as to the honour due to 
magistrates, and asked how that honour was to be expressed. 
To this he returned the noble answer, ‘‘ Not by flattering 
Titles and Compliments, but by Love, Service, Duty and 
Obedience.” 

These four virtues show on what a firm quadrilateral 
base the early Quaker Testimonies were founded. 

The chronicler, Besse, concludes : Notwithstanding 
this convincing Proof, both of the Meekness and 
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Magnanimity, by which true Christian Sufferers, in the 
cause of a good Conscience, are supported ; the Issue 
was, that the Justices sent Thomas Salthouse to Prison 
by the following Mittimus, viz. :— 


To the Keeper of the Gaol at Ilchester, Greeting 

We have herewithal sent you the Body of Thomas 
Salthouse, who was this Day brought before us as a danger- 
ous, idle and wandering Person, who upon Examination 
can give no Account of any visible Estate he hath to live 
upon, but upon his own Confession it appears to us, that 
he hath for the Space of one Year last past, wander’d from 
Lancashire through several Counties of the Nation, and _ 
makes very little or no Stay in one Place, but appears to be 
an idle, dangerous and wandering Person. 

These are therefore, in his Highness’s Name, to require 
you to take the said Thomas Salthouse into your Custody, 
and him safely keep, so that you may have his Body before 
the Justices of the Peace at the next General Sessions, to 
be held for this County, there to be dealt with according 
to the Law in such Case made and provided : And hereof 
fail not. 
~ Given under our hands and seals this 24th Day of 
April 1657. 

Rosert Hunt. 
Joun Cary. 


The result of this apprehension at Martock was a 
further captivity in the gaol at Ilchester. The brave and 
magnanimous Budd. lay there for eight years till death 
ended his sufferings and set him free. Exactly when 
Salthouse regained his liberty is not known ; but in 1660 
he and Caton were both in the North again. ‘“‘ Young 
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Margarett”” Fell, writing in this year from Wapping, 
where she had gone to drink the waters for her health, to 
her home at Swarthmoor, desires her Mother to give her 
“dear love to Friends in the family. T. S.; H. Fell; 
W. C.; and the rest.” 

The exact date of Salthouse’s first visit to Tregan- 
geeves is also lost in the general mist which hangs over his 
movements at this period. It may have been early in 
1657, when, writing to Margaret Fell from Plymouth, he 
says, ‘‘I have been in the County of Cornwall lately.” 
Certainly about this time he found his way to Tregan- 
geeves and thither he constantly returned. 

“These parts lie much on me at present,’ Salthouse 
had written to Margaret Fell on his first visit to Plymouth 
in 1656, and from that time to the end of his life the West 
of England was the chosen field of his labours. Other 
Friends might come and go, feeling ‘“‘ clear of Cornwall ”’ 
when their work was done. But to Salthouse the west, 
however much he might lament its remoteness and isola- 
tion, was his appointed sphere of labour. Here in “ Austle” 
was to be his future home. And here, also in Austle, 
under the shadow of the parish church, the young girl 
was growing to womanhood who was to suffer much 
persecution for her faith, and finally to share his home— 
Anne Upcott—a dauntless bride and one worthy to become 
the wife of Thomas Salthouse, “‘ the Apostle of the West.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER OF AUSTLE TOWN 
“* Patience is the Key to Foy.” 
I: is a common saying in the West of England that 


‘* There are more Saints in Cornwall than in Heaven,” 

alluding to the multitudes of legendary figures who 
have given their names to country churches all over the 
Duchy, but have left no record of their lives and work. 
Even their home lands are uncertain. Probably some 
of these early missionary saints came from Wales, 
a few from Ireland, and the greater number from 
Brittany. Saint Austell, who gives his name to the 
Parish Church as well as to the market town a short 
distance from Tregangeeves Farm, is one of these 
almost forgotten preachers. Many theories have been 
-woven round his name.! ; 

One legend connects him with Britanny, where 
the venerable Saint Mewan and his young godson, 
Brother. Austol, are named as monks of the same 
monastery. They are said to have died within a week 
of each other, and their festivals were observed there on 
the 21st and 28th of June. In Cornwall they are also 
found in company, for the boundaries of the two parishes 


1 « There are few parishes in Cornwall on the origin of whose name 
a greater diversity of opinion has prevailed than St. Austell.” Quoted by 
The Rev. Joseph Hammond, from whose book, 4 Cornish Parish: an 
Account of §t. Austell, many of the facts in this chapter are taken. 
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of St. Austell and $t. Mewan join, close to Tregangeeves.! 
The farm itself lies just within the St. Austell domain, 
but is much nearer to St. Mewan, the spire of whose 
beautiful church can be seen from the farmhouse 
windows. 

St. Mewan is to-day a small village, scarcely more than 
a hamlet, hidden away in a fold of the hills. St. Austell, 
on the other hand, now ranks fourth or fifth among the 
towns of Cornwall, though it is not even marked on the 
road map published in 1689. Its growing importance is 
due in the first place to the discovery (by William Cook- 
worthy, a Quaker), in 1755, of the use of the white Cornish 
clay in the manufacture of porcelain. The great tin mine 
said to have been sunk originally by the Phcenicians ? 

is now less important than the export of this china clay. 
A motor engine leading a string of heavily laden white 
trucks uphill or downhill through the narrow streets can 
_ be seen any day at St. Austell. ‘‘ Fish, Tin, and Copper”’ 
have long been the Cornishman’s toast, when wishing 
success to the Duchy. To these three industries must now 
be added the later arrival, china clay. 

Even more than to its industries the present import- 
ance of St. Austell is due to the making, in the nineteenth 
century, of the track of the Great Western Railway. 
The line was brought through some of the townsmen’s 


1 In support of this view see an interesting pamphlet recently 
published: Sz. Mewan and St. Austol, by the Rev. G. H. 
Doble, M.A., which gives much additional information about the two 
saints. 

2 “Tn this parish [St. Austell] we have a mine, the Carclaze pit, a 
mighty excavation, some two miles in circumference . . . and about 
150 feet deep. ‘This is said to have been worked by the Phcenicians, or 
as our people phrase it, ‘ The old men ’—when they explore old workings 
they say they are ‘ Scratching the old men’s backs.’ ”—-Hammond, p. 45. 
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pleasant and spacious gardens, whose rhododendrons still 
adorn its banks. St. Austell became a stopping station 
for all but the swiftest expresses, and a viaduct carried the 


line high above the steep valley which the high road has. 


to descend into and climb out of on the other side. All 
these changes ensured the rapid growth of the town. Yet 
even in these bustling modern days it preserves something 
of an old-world atmosphere. ‘The past is not wholly 
forgotten here, but ready to revive in a moment. 
Mistress Celia Fiennes, the lady traveller already 
quoted, who lived some years after Loveday Hambly’s 
time, gives a vivid picture of St. Austell at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Passing through the town in the 
reign of William and Mary, she writes thus in her Diary :— 
“Thence [from Parr] I went over the heath to St. 
Austin’s which is a little market town where I lay, but their 
houses are like Barnes up to the top of the house. Here 
was a pretty good Dining room and Chamber within it and 
very neat Country women. My landlady brought me one 
of the West Country tarts ; this was the first I met with, 
though I had asked for them in many places in Somerset 
and Devonshire ; its an apple pye wth a Custard all on 
the top: its the most acceptable entertainment that 
Could be made me. They scald their Creame and Milk 
in most parts of those Countrys, and so its a sort of Clouted 
Creame as we Call it, with a Little sugar and so put on the 


top of the apple Pye. I was much pleased with my supper, — 


though not with the Custome of the Country, which is a 
universal smoaking, both men women and children have 
all their pipes of tobacco in their mouths, and so sit 
round the fire smoaking, which was not delightfull to me 
when I went down to talke with my landlady for informa- 
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tion of any matter and Customs amongst them. I must 
say they are as Comely sort of women as I have seen any- 
where tho’ in ordinary dress—good black Eyes and Crafty 
enough and very neate.” } 

On leaving the town, the Diarist notes that she rode 
for several miles “through dirty stony Lanes,” and 
had nearly reached Truro before she ‘“‘ Came into a broad 
Coach Rode, which I have not seen since I left 
Exeter.” Of the steep hill going down into Truro she 
says: “ You would be afraid of tumbling with nose and 
head foremost ”—and again—‘ All over Cornwall and 
Devonshire they have their Carryages on horses backs.” 
_ These small details are invaluable in helping to recon- 
struct the Cornwall of George Fox’s and Loveday 
Hambly’s time. 

There is no need of ancient manuscripts, however, to 
reconstruct the crowning glory of St. Austell, its splendid 
church, for that is now, as formerly, the centre and pride 
of the town. The tomb of William Hambly’s father, 
John Hambly, was in the church porch. His wife and 
possibly his son also were buried close at hand. 

But to Loveday Hambly and her guests this church 
was the cause of much loss and suffering. “ There was 
distrained from Loveday Hambly in the year 1657 by 
John Tetroinny, Churchwarden, three pewter dishes 
worth 12s. for refusing to pay 9s. which she was rated 
towards the repairing of the steeplehouse.’’ Again, in 
ross,” ‘ Loveday Hambly for refusing to pay 9s. towards 
the repairing of the pope’s old decayed Massehouse 
there was taken from her by distress one brass pot or 
chafer, one brass kitle or cauldron & one pewter flagon 

1 Fiennes, p. 217 ff. 
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to the value of £1, 3s. by Luke Kimp called a church 


warden.” 

Happily to-day the most loyal follower of Fox may 
regard the church from another point of view, and can 
give thanks for its silent witness throughout the centuries 
to one aspect of Truth. For, as wise men in the East 
knew long ago : “ the ways unto God are as many as the 
souls of the children of men.” This noble church of St. 
Austell is itself a sermon, or rather a set of sermons carved 
in stone. ‘‘ When the Church was built there were no 
books, so the Church took the place of the book.” ? It 
is dedicated to the Trinity and is “‘an epitome of the 
Creed, a Gospel addressed to the eye.” On the west 
front is a rude carving of God the Father holding the Son 
on the Cross between his knees. The Dove of blessing, 
proceeding from His mouth and resting on the head of 
the dying Christ, has disappeared here, but is still found 
on other Cornish churches, and is, of course, an integral 
part of the design. On the same front is to be seen the 
ancient clock-face with its twenty-four bosses of stone, 
said to have been presented by “‘ John Austle, a miller,’’ 
who may be another of the mythical Austles invented to 
account for the name of the town. In a survey of the 
time of Edward the Sixth, ‘‘ Austoll”’ is described as 
possessing “ Four bellys and a clok ”—the only clock then 
mentioned in Cornwall and probably this very one. 

The ancient pelican carved in stone which formerly 
stood over the south door has now disappeared and the 
modern reproduction can but hint mournfully at a beauty 
that has passed away. The tower is one of the most 
ornate in Cornwall. All round the church are humorous 

1 Hammond, p.114. 
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and delicious gargoyles, put there by no accident, surely, 
but to remind the faithful that religion has a place, and a 
right place, for laughter and fun ; so long as these good 
gifts are kept outside the sanctuary and not allowed to 
invade the inner shrine. But to these and all other les- 
sons of the “ steeplehouse ”’ Fox and his followers were 
blind ; as we ourselves may be also blind to other lessons 
that might be taught by things which we in our turn 
condemn. 

At that time the Church was too powerful to be lightly 
disregarded. The good rector, Hammond, says _ half 
sadly: ‘‘ There is no trace of any dissent in the town 
until the rise of the Quakers,” forgetting that in the days 
of the Commonwealth devout Anglicans were themselves 

-nonconformists to the established order. In the Hamblys’ 
time the Church of England vicar had been ejected and 
an intruded Baptist or Independent “ priest,” William 
Upcott, held the living in his stead. Upcott married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Nicholas Hals, the historian, and 
had seven children. The whole family must have been for 
years on friendly terms with the owners of Tregangeeves, 
for William Hambly left a bequest in his Will to “ the four 
daughters of William Upcott, priest of St. Austell.” 

- With the coming of the Quakers, dissensions began. 
William Upcott and his sons were injured in pocket by 
Loveday Hambly’s refusal to pay tithes, and were re- 
sponsible, as has been shown, for some of her sufferings. 
But on one of the daughters of the house, their neighbour’s 
firmness had a different effect. Anne Upcott, the younger, 
became a staunch adherent of Quakerism. In 1658, she 
“refused any longer to attend service at her father’s 
church,” the parish church, where, in those Common- 
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wealth days, she was legally bound to appear, whereupon 
* she was “‘ beaten also by her father priest Upcott because 
she vindicated the Truth.” Besse says, “‘ Anne Upcott 

. . . being convinced . . . separated from the publick 
Worship & testified against the vain conversation of the 
Professors of those times which incensed her father and 
three brothers against her.”’ 

In November, 1658, ‘“‘on the First day of the Week, 
as she was putting on-her Clothes she found her Waistcoat 
torn, and was mending it, when one of her sisters came 
into the Room, she acquainted her Brother, who also was 
Constable, of it, he goes to a Justice and gets a Warrant to 
bring her before him, who ordered her to pay $s. for 
Sabbath-breaking and authorized her Brother either to 
levy the same upon her goods or to set her in the Stocks. 
The spiteful Brother took the rougher Course, and put 
her in the Stocks in a time of much Rain, himself with his 
Father and Brothers being placed in a window hard by 
[they were playing cards], and from thence jeering and 
scoffing at her, and encouraging the Boys and other Rabble 
to abuse her, insomuch that some of the Neighbours wept 
to see their unnatural Usage of her: Which Cruelty of 
theirs affords this Observation, shat Men of ill Morals may 
be extremely superstitious.” 4 

Besse records this history of the priest’s daughter in 
his dry, matter-of fact way and passes on to the next item 
on his long list of persecuted Quakers, without a word or a 
hint as to Anne Upcott’s future history. She does not 
appear again in his pages, concerned as they are with 
Quaker sufferings, not with Quaker joys. Any reader 
anxious to know the fate of the brave girl in after years 


1 See Note 16 at end of book, “ Anne Upcott’s Sufferings.” 
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will have a long search, but will find from other sources 
that Anne Upcott “ continued steadfast to the principles 
which she had embraced, notwithstanding great opposition 
and persecution.” ‘“‘ To procure an honest independent 
livelihood she opened a draper’s shop at Austle.’’ Her 
shop was frequently visited by the constables, to take 
away articles “‘for fines or pretended fines, on account 
of religion or worship in persecuting and plundering 
times.” In 1660, “for opening her shop windows on 
the 25th day of the roth month ” [Christmas Day], Anne 
Upcott was “ haled out of her shop and much of her goods 
cast out in the street in the dirt and her doors lockt up ”’ 
by “ ffrancis Sawle,’’ who took her “‘ and led her to the 
stocks and put her leggs in himself where she remained 
_ about 2 hours.’ } 

_ Another account says that her husband eventually 
joined her in her business of linendraper.. The interesting 
discovery is that this husband was none other than Thomas 
Salthouse himself. First Publishers of Truth merely states : 
“Thomas Salthouse of Lancashire, married a wife in the 
County of Cornwall and settled at Austle.” The registers 
show that his wife was the intrepid Anne Upcott, and an 
ancient account adds that she and ‘Thomas Salthouse were 
“‘united in marriage at Tregangeeves”’ in 1668, “‘at a 
large meeting of Friends from different parts of the 
county.” 

So the Salthouses settled at ‘‘ Austle”’ ; the wife carry- 
ing on her former business, and the husband occupying 
a little land, but ‘‘ still mindful of his higher calling, 
and labouring much, especially among the members of his 
own Society in the Western counties, in the work of the 

1 Record. 
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Ministry and for the maintenance of the religious testi- 
monies and good order of the Church.” } 

In a Minute of the Quarterly Meeting of Cornwall, 
and Month, 1671, it is ordered “‘ that John Trefry do 
forthwith deliver unto Thomas Salthouse £10, which the 
Friends of this meeting desire him to accept from them, to 
buy him a horse, he being at present destitute of one, and 
having formerly had his horse killed, whilst he was labour- 
ing for the work and service of the Lord in this county, 
his lot being now fallen amongst us, and his labour and 
service in the Lord being great here as in other places, 
we have therefore ordered the sum aforesaid to be paid 
to him as a demonstration of Friends love and care of him, 
being desirious that he should reap of our carnals, he having 
often sowed spirital seed amongst us to the refreshing 
of our hearts.” # A kindly action on the part of these 
Friends ; but at the end of the Minute someone has added 
“Thomas Salthouse hath no freedom to receive the 
aforesaid £10.” 

In former days Salthouse had written plaintively to 
Margaret Fell letters full of homesickness for the north, 
lamenting, in his weird spelling, that “‘ my lot lights in 
the most remot corner of the Land of our Natifaty.” In 
later years, after his marriage, there are no more complaints. 
He had taken root in the new soil at last. It is pleasant 
to think of Loveday with these two faithful friends close 
at hand, often coming across the meadows to Tregan- 
geeves, or welcoming her at the “‘ small linendraper’s 
shop” in the town. But their marriage did not take place 
till ten years after Anne Upcott’s first ordeal in the stocks. 
All through those years Salthouse continued “‘ visiting 


1 The Friend, Vol. Il. 1844. 2 Ibid, 
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meetings in Cornwall and Devon and often to Bristol and 
London,” in his intervals of freedom from prison. But 
though he had as yet no mate for life he had many good 
Friends and companions, one of whom, John Whiting, 
describes him as being ‘“‘a pleasant man in conversa- 
tion & acceptable to many others besides Friends.” 

Until his wedding he still considered the North of 
England his home; he even describes himself ‘‘ of Ulver- 
stone”’ in his marriage certificate. Yet, from 1656 
onwards, Thomas Salthouse must always be included 
among the notable Friends of the west, especially in the 
near neighbourhood of Tregangeeves. And here, more 
than a quarter of a century later, he and his wife were to 
close Loveday’s eyes in death. 
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ELIZABETH TRELAWNY 


‘* A wise and tender woman in the Fear of God.” 


r ANHE earliest years after her conversion were 
chequered by deep sorrows for the widowed Mis- 
tress of Tregangeeves. She had to face, as has been 

shown, many and repeated “ harryings,” fines, and even 

imprisonments, on account of her new faith. Her neigh- 
bours, especially the “‘ priests,” whom she had formerly 
befriended, were bitter against her. Much of her farm- 
stock was carried off and never replaced, of far greater 
value than the tithes she steadily refused to pay. 
Extracts from State Papers show that Loveday was again 
imprisoned at Bodmin for a few weeks in 1658 for non- 
payment of tithes. A copy of the following letter was sent 
to the various English gaols at that date. The replies 
received from the Keepers are printed subsequently. 
S— 

I am comannded by the Councell to Require you 
uppon receipt hereof to send unto me a pticuler accompt 
of the Cause of the Comitment and detention of the 
severall ps"* hereund’ named in the prison of 


and copies of the Orders or warrants by w™ they stand 
Comitted 


Yo loving ffriend 
Whitehall : Octob : 16 : 1658 
To the Keeper of the Goale. 
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Evidently Loveday’s name had been incorrectly 
given as the following reply shows :— 


BODMAN—I. 


Lowly hamblton in bodman 
prison for that shee Could not pay 
tyths unto A man that shee knows 
is not A minister of Xt. 


eo such p’son there but 
Loveday Hambley de- 
livered 


The Keeper of the Gaol replied as follows :— 
“ ffor the honored Henry Scobell Esq’. at Whitehall these 


ffor the special service of the state. 


honored St 


I re* youres of the 16th Instant wherin you 
- require mee to give a p’ticuler account of the Cause of 
Comitment and detention of the p’sons under named in 
your Letter with Coppyes of the orderes or warrants by 
w theye wear Comitted the p’ty nominated by you to 
bee in my Costody was one Lowly Hambleton of w 
name I had never anie one in my Costodye I had on 
Loveday Hambley who about a month sithence was 
delivered out by order of the sheriffe not knowing but she 
may be the p’ty meant by you, I have under written a 
trew Coppy of the warrant by w™ she was brought in to 
prisson resting your Most humble servant, 


Joun Boxe 
Keeper. 
Bodmin the 25th 8% 1658. 


Cornewall Ss* 
Peter Jenkyn Esq Sheriffe of the County afors’ to 
John Upcot W™ Pickering W™ Bovett Henry Bovett 
W™ Griffine & to every of them greetting. 
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By virtue of a write to mee directed these are to will 8 
requier you & every of you; that you omit not for anie 
Liberty but enter into y’ & attach the body of Loveday 
Hambley widow wher soe ever you find her in my Bayli- 
wyke & that you sume or one of you Carry her to my 
prisson at Bodmyn in this County to the Keeper of these 
Prisson ther to be delivered salfely & securely to bee kept 
soe that I maye have her befor the Barrones of his highniss 
exchequer at Westm! from the day of S*. Michell next in 
three weekes To answear his highnis Oliver L* p’tector 
of dyverse trespasses Contemptes & offences by her Laetly 
done & comitted And this &c. 

Given under the seale of my office this xix day of 
August in the yeare of our Lord 1658. 
PrTer Jenkyn Esq' 
Sheriffe.* 


In 1660 Besse records that :— 


“From a Meeting at her House was taken Loveday 
Hambly, with John Rowett, Joseph Elliott, Philip Elliott, 
John Hambly, Hugh Reynolds, Drew Sweet, William 
Benny and Peter Godfrey. These were conveyed by an 
unnecessary guard of two Constables and forty Assistants 
to the Justices, who tendered them the oath.” And, 
apparently, on their refusing to swear, the whole party 
were sent to Launceston gaol, though this is rather an 
inference than directly stated. The John Hambly men- 
tioned above is probably to be identified with the ‘‘ John 
Hambly, eldest son of my eldest brother John,” men- 
tioned in William Hambly’s will. Loveday, in her will | 
(more than twenty years later), asks that her grave may be 
between that of her sister Grace and ‘“‘ my cosen John 
Hambly’”” (cosen=nephew). Besse also records the 
imprisonment of a John Hambly at Bodmin in 1658. If 

1 Extracts from State Papers, pp. 52, 55, 86, 87. | 
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-this be, as seems likely, also the same man, the close tie 
between the aunt and her husband’s nephew may have 
been the result of their shared suffering in the cause of 
Truth. 

These, however, were but outward troubles. Harder 
to bear were some inward heart-burnings that troubled 
the peace of Tregangeeves about this time. 

Curiously enough, the only occasions on which Love- 
day is recorded as having lost her usual ‘‘ cool and tender ”’ 
frame of mind are connected with the two marriages of 
her own beloved nephew, Thomas Lower. Loveday 
seems to have found it difficult to accept his first bride, 
Elizabeth Trelawny, about the year 1657 8 ; and again, 
nearly ten years later, his second betrothal to Mary Fell, 
_the daughter of Judge and Margaret Fell of Swarthmoor, 
cost her some pangs of heart. 

The story of Mary Fell’s courtship and of the Lowers’ 
happy married life will be told hereafter. Elizabeth 
Trelawny is our present concern. She first comes on the 
scene of Quaker history in Fox’s account of his first visit 
to Plymouth in 1655. The Yournal says : 

““ And the next day we came to Plymouth to an Inn 
and at Robert Carey’s house in Plymouth we had a very 
pretious meeting : and there was one Eliz: Trelauny 
a baronett’s daughter! and she came Into the Meeting 
close up to me: and clapt her ear very nigh me : which 
after I perceived she was somewhat thick of hearing : 
_and she was convinced : and after the meeting was done 

1 Elizabeth, baptized 2 Feb. 1617 at Pelynt, married Thomas Lower. 
She was the eldest of the nine daughters of Sir John Trelawny of Trelawny 
(created a Bart. 1 July, 1628. Sheriff of Cornwall. 6 Charles I.) by 


his first wife Elizabeth, dau: of Sir Reignold Mohun, Kt. &. Bart. 
—Visitations. 
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there came some Jangelinge baptists: but the Lord’s 
power came over them and this Eliz: Trelauny came 
and said : George is over all ; with a loud voice ; and 
so there was a fine meeting settled there in the Lord’s 
power: and many faithful friends there were convinced.” 

The following year, when Fox was in prison at Laun- 
ceston, Elizabeth Trelawny, being unable herself to come 
and visit her friend and teacher, forwarded to him “ the 
letters she had received from divers priests and other 
great persons and professors, her kindred,” asking his 
advice as to how she should reply.’ Fox himself drafted 
letters in answer and forwarded these to his convert, 
telling her that if she could “‘owne them” (i.e. agree 
to what he had said), she might set her hand to (¢.e. sign) 
them. This she did. But Fox adds, with rare yet char- 
acteristic humility, that she soon grew in “ power and 
spirit and wisdom of God that she could answer the wisest | 
priest and professor of them all. And so she continued in 
Truth till she dyed.” 

In the year 1657, Elizabeth Trelawny was present at 
the general meeting for Devon and Cornwall at the Seven 
Stars Inn, at the bridge foot in Exeter, when George Fox 
saw in a vision the “ Seed of God reigning from sea to 
sea.” Thomas Lower was also at this meeting with many 
other Cornish Friends, but not, apparently, his aunt, 


1 An ancestor of Elizabeth Trelawny, Sir John Trelawny, fought 
with distinction at Agincourt and was knighted by his grateful monarch 
on the field. Above the south gate at Launceston was a statue of Henry 
V. with this inscription : 

He that will do aught for mee 

Let him love well Sir John Tirlawnee. 
It is strange to think that Elizabeth’s religious correspondence with her 
imprisoned Quaker teacher may have passed through this gateway, beneath 
the record of her ancestor’s prowess (see Peter, Launceston, p. 120). 
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Loveday Hambly, who may have been in prison at the 
time. ; ' 

A few months later Elizabeth Trelawny became the 
wife of Thomas Lower, though many years older than 
he was. She seems to have been a masterful personality, 
the result, perhaps, of her early experience, when, after 
the deaths of her mother and step-mother, she became the 
mistress of her widowed father’s house and ruled over no 
fewer than twelve younger brothers and sisters. 

Whether the newly-married couple at first lived at 
Tregangeeves, and the bond between the two women, 
neither of them young, did not prove strong enough to 
bear the inevitable friction of everyday life, or whether 
Loveday had not the grace to subside into the second 
place where this much-cherished nephew was concerned, 
cannot now be known. The sad fact remains that she 
lost her temper and grieved Friends by her behaviour to 
the younger woman, and also came to. believe serious 
scandal about Elizabeth’s previous life, scandal spread 
abroad by ill-wishers to Friends and quite unfounded, 
according to a contemporary witness whose letter remains 
as the sole evidence of this quarrel. 

True and tender friendships between women in 
mature life are a special and beautiful feature among the 
early Friends ; as for example that between Elizabeth 
Hooton and Margaret Fell. In no other instance do we 
hear of the bond having been broken. The tie between 
Elizabeth Trelawny and Loveday Hambly ought to have 
been, and at first seems to have been, exceptionally strong. 
They were both women of good birth, connections and 


1See also Elizabeth’s letter to her grandmother, Lady Mohun, 
Pp. 207. 
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education, living in the same remote countryside, who had, 
at much cost, joined the despised Quakers. Alexander 
Parker, that prince of letter-writers, who was himself 
“well-educated and had a gentlemanlike carriage and 
deportment,” tells in a private letter to George Fox all 
that is known first of the friendship and then of the 
breach between the two women. Some later hand has 
tried to erase the words, but jealousy and bitterness are 
not easily obliterated, and no account of Loveday can 
fairly omit this incident. 

In 1658, shortly after the marriage between Thomas 
Lower and Elizabeth Trelawny, Parker writes? :-— 

‘Something hath fallen out at Tregangeeves which 
hath been noe little trouble to me. ‘There was for a time 
a very great appearance of love between Loveday Hambly 
and Eliz: Trelawny, but of late time a great breach hath 
happened, and L. Hambly hath taking great offence agt. 
Eliz : now wife to Thomas Lower. 

“‘ Some that have little love to Truth have cast a foule 
scandall upon Eliz : for something done in former time, 
which I believe is altogether false. I have gone about as 
much as possible to keepe peace amongst them... . I 
was made free to give thee a little hint of this thing. Thou 
knows them both as they stand towards the Truth. I may | 
give thee a more full relation when I see thee.” 

Whatever the nature of this tittle tattle, it was enough 
to interrupt the friendship between the two women. That 
it was only scandal and gained no credence from Fox— 
is evident from his summing up of her character : “‘ Eliza- 
beth Trelawny, a wise and tender woman in the fear of 
God.” These words have come down to posterity in 

1 F nl. FHS. vol. iii., p. 4. 
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the handwriting of her own husband, Thomas Lower, 
- who wrote the Yournal from Fox’s dictation, many years 
later. 
The story of this quarrel is one of several slight signs 
that Loveday was an emotional woman, easily moved to 
tears, apt to follow her heart rather than her head. She 
was by no means as well-balanced, where her feelings were 
concerned, as were Margaret Fell and others of her con- 
temporaries among the early Friends. Loveday’s claim 
to Sainthood—to Quaker Sainthood—may be less strong 
than theirs, in these early years after her conversion ; 
but she becomes all the more human, a creature of tears 
and laughter, of deep attachments and of strong jealousies, 
with her own interior battles to fight, as well as outward 
sufferings to endure. 

After events showed her to have been wrong in her 
estimate of her nephew’s wife. Elizabeth Lower proved 
a true and loyal helpmate to her husband during her short 
married life. And Thomas Lower needed all her help and 
tenderness, for these were difficult years of persecution 
for him. 

About the time of his marriage, in 1657, he was 

“treated very roughly and violently” in a “ steeple- 
house,” where he had felt obliged to go to bear testimony 
against the priests. Again :—‘‘As T. Lower was 
travelling on the road towards his father’s house [Tre- 
“meere] in the Eleventh Month, 1660, he was stopped by 
one, Bond, a blacksmith, without any provocation, who 
called to him six or eight rude fellows with clubs and 
staves, some of them crying, Knock him off the horse. 
T. Lower inquiring why they thus assaulted him on the 

1 The Parish Church at St. Austell. See account in Record. 
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highway, they replied that they had an order to apprehend 
all Quakers and him especially.” 4 

A relative of Lower, Diggory Polwhell, a magistrate, 
was incensed against him for having joined the Quakers 
and seemed to take pleasure in treating his own kinsman 
with exceptional severity. Hence probably this order 
“especially” to apprehend him on the highway. 

‘Being pressed to show their order they said that it 
was only a verbal one from their captains. However, 
they violently rushed upon him, taking his horse by the 
bridle, and thus conducted him to Bodmin, guarded by 
eight men. When they came thither, some cried to 
hang or shoot him, but the captain of the guard treated 
him civilly, only asking him for letters and whether he 
would take the oath of allegiance, which T. Lower 
refused. Upon this, consultation was held with the 
mayor, and he was at length dismissed, because he had 
been taken up without their jurisdiction. 

“Again in the Eighth month, 1662, T. Lower, 
T. Salthouse and another Friend being at the house of 
Thomas Mounce, near Liskeard, at about eight in the 
evening, when they were ready to retire to bed, one 
Captain Nicolls came with a party of soldiers, surrounded 
the house, and took them to the town as prisoners. Here 
they were kept under a strong guard for three nights 
and two days, receiving much abuse from the drunken 
soldiers ; all this being done on the plea of an insurrection, 
which was said to have broken out in the Eastern part 
of the kingdom. In the meantime Elizabeth Lower 
came to visit them, hearing of their confinement ; and 
when the deputy-lieutenant arrived, before whom they 

1 The Friend, Vol. I1., 1844. 
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were to appear, her brother, Colonel Trelawny,! being 
one of them, she applied herself to him, and so vindicated 
the innocence of her husband and friends from any plot 
or suspicion that it pleased the Lord to make her arguments 
effectual both to the exaltation of truth and the release of 
the prisoners. On the 30th, T. Lower was discharged 
without examination, but T. Salthouse was further 
questioned because they said he was the ringleader. At 
length, after much discourse and many pleadings, used 
by Elizabeth Lower and her friends, liberty was granted 
them all, to the great vexation of Captain Nicolls, who 
declared, with an oath, that he thought they would all 
turn Quaker.” 

Thomas Salthouse records this incident, in a letter 
to Margaret Fell, dated 6th of 9th month, 1662. From 
his account Elizabeth Lower must have been a woman 
of much force of character and with a ready tongue. 

“Her brother told her that her husband should be 
freed but she was not satisfied with that but endeavoured 
to persuade him that it was an act of justice and no respect 
or kindness to her to free all her friends, we being all 
equally innocent and not apprehended in an unlawful 
assembly . . . and many arguments was by her alleged 
why we ought to have liberty being of a peacable principle, 
urging also the word of a king for liberty of conscience.” 

True and energetic wife though she was, to demand 
her husband’s release and obtain it, as an act of justice to 
him and not as'a personal favour to herself, this scene 
does throw light on the unhappy quarrel with Loveday 
four years earlier. ‘Tregangeeves is only a small place, 


1 Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 2nd Bart., buried 5 : March : 1681, at Pelynt. 
Visitations. 
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and might easily prove too narrow to hold two such 
forcible women at close quarters. 

Be this as it may, after her successful appeal for liberty 
on behalfof her husband and his friends, Elizabeth Lower, 
with her ‘‘ thickness ”’ of hearing, her readiness of speech 
and her warmth of heart, disappears from view. She 
died soon after this, either in the late autumn of 1662 
or early in 1663. ‘The exact date is not known. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MARY FELL’S COURTSHIP 


“Mary, take heed of thy will else it will cover thee.” 


MONG the entries in George Fox’s Yournal for 
the year 1656, describing the sufferings he 


underwent in Launceston gaol, there occurs 
_ one unexpected parenthesis, enclosed in square brackets 
and with no visible link to the context. 


_ {And this year Mary Fell, (one of Judge Fell’s 
daughters) a Child of eight years old was moved of the 
Lord to go and speak to preist Lampitt and to tell him 
that the Lord would pour out the vialls of his wrath upon 
him: and so after when the king came in he was turned 
out. } 


This was four years after Fox’s first visit to Swarth- 
moor. Mary Fell was only a small child at that time, 
but her convincement, even at that early age, lasted for 
her whole life. She was one of the younger daughters 
of the family who, as their mother notes, “ was grown 
quiet and still and could not play on their music that 
they was learning,” when their father, Judge Fell, returned 
home in June, 1652. 7 

Now, four years later, this same little Mary, lying 
in her narrow white bed in one of the upper chambers at 

1 Tn spite of the above entry it is uncertain whether Mary Fell was born 


in 1644 or 1647. The latter year seems the more likely. 
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Swarthmoor Hall, felt a concern laid upon her to write 
and remonstrate with Priest Lampitt, their neighbour, 
who had never forgiven either Fox for converting his 
fairest parishioners, and beguiling them away from their 
parish church, or the ladies of Swarthmoor for being 
converted. As with Loveday in Cornwall, former friends, 
and receivers of benefits, were changed into bitterest 
enemies. Mary Fell’s own letter, ‘a childish blast of 
denunciation,” has in recent years been discovered in 
London. It is a “scrap of paper, 64 inches by 2, 
brown with age,” upon which is written : 

‘‘Lampitt The plaiges of god shall fall upon thee 
and the seuen viols shall bee powerd upon thee, and 
the milstone shall fall upon thee and crush thee as dost 
under the lords feete how Can thou escape the damnation 
of hell. This did the Lord give meas I lay in bed Mary 
Fell.” In another hand is added “‘ when she was 8 years 
old 1655.” The scrap is endorsed by George Fox 
““ mary ffell to a prest.” 

At this same time her mother, Margaret Fell, was 
writing, less vehemently but with equal spirit and force, 
to Oliver Cromwell reminding him of his ‘“ vows and 
promises for liberty of conscience.’ Possibly little Mary, 
hearing of her mother’s efforts on behalf of imprisoned 
Friends, felt she also must do something to help. The 
Protector in London being a mere name to her, she 
sought to influence their near neighbour Lampitt, whose 
dark figure she knew only too well. If so, this is one 
more instance of the way in which the mature mother 
of the family and her young daughters all reacted to 
Quakerism, with very little difference as toage. Perhaps, 
however, as the original scrap is still to be found among 
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the other Swarthmoor MSS., her elders decided that 
Mary had done her part in writing this epistle and did 
not feel it necessary to send it on to Priest Lampitt. 
From the Journal she would seem to have uttered her 
threat to him by word of mouth. 

Evidently in those first early years the youthful 
Prophet of Quakerism received a natural, but not quite 
healthy, reverence and enthusiasm from these young and 
innocent souls. Some of their rhapsodic outpourings 
still remain, one in particular! signed by Margaret Fell 
and her two eldest daughters Margaret and Bridget, as 
well as by Thomas Salthouse, Ann Clayton, Mary Askew 
and William Caton. Short messages from the four 
younger daughters, Isabel, Sarah, Mary and Susanna are 
added, and an urgent postscript from Margaret Fell, 
pressing Fox for a further visit. 

Little Mary’s contribution to this remarkable effusion 
is : ‘‘ Thou are the Fountain of Life—Mary Fell.” Fox 
had a true man’s dislike to any kind of schwarmerei—to 
use a German word for which we have no exact English 
equivalent. The balanced steadiness of later Quakerism 
is largely due to his effective discouragement, not to say 
snubbing, of the tendency to excitement in these early 
days. Events proved his wisdom; for, soon after this time, 
the same sort of ill-judged flattery from women converts— 
only carried much further—turned the head and wrecked 
the life, though not the soul, of Fox’s younger colleague, 
James Nayler. 

In some letters to Fox the too effusive passages are 
scored through in his own hand. In others, he turns 
aside the cries of personal admiration into impersonal 


1 Quoted in Crosfield, p. 25. 
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zeal for the cause of truth. In answer to fervent appeals 
such as the above for further visits from him, he merely 
remarks in his dry way, at the end of a letter on other 
topics : ‘I can say little of coming over.” That he did 
not scruple to deal faithfully with these ardent girls, his 
young converts, is shown by a pointed message to little’ 
Mary herself, in a letter to her mother: “ Mary, take 
heed of thy will, else it will cover thee.”’ 

Fox’s level-headedness was one of his most valuable 
qualities as a leader. Hence the dangers that arose 
when his guidance was removed for a time, especially by 
his withdrawal during the long months spent at Launceston 
in the critical year 1656.1 

Humphrey Norton, the chivalrous friend who offered 
to lie, body for body, in Doomsdale for Fox, if only his 
leader might be released, wrote at the same time to tell 
him of the distressing exuberance he had found at Swarth- 
moor, which had partly prompted this offer. 


“IT was one first (day) latly att Swarth More,” he 
writes, “and in that meatinge there is many speakers 
and prayers and such a singeinge as the like I have not 
heard and likwise a leightnis amongst them which I 
saw and did beare and it lay upon me to lay it before 
thee andJ.N.who are sufficient for these things. . . . And 
the want of thy shewinge forth unto Israell lies now 
upon me till I heare from thee who with unfeigned words 
am made Ready to lay down my life for thee.”’ 2 


Margaret Fell, when she came to hear of this complaint 
of the Swarthmoor doings and ways, was indignant with 


1 “The year 1656 . . . was a fruitful year for the new Society. 
Many thousands had now joined it & there were seldom fewer than one 
thousand in prison at the same time.”’—Thomas Hodgkin, p. 144. 

2 Camb. Ful. 1. 246. 
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such tale-bearing. She wrote, with conscious innocence, 
direct to Norton: ‘‘ In that thou might have spared thy 
pains for they do know us and see us and feel us in that 
which thou wanted to judge.” Margaret Fell was too 
dignified to care to justify herself or she might well have 
quoted the description of another Friend, Anthony 
Pearson, of her household at Swarthmoor : ‘“‘ A family 
walking in the feare of the Lord, conversing daily with 
him, crucified to the world and living only to GOD.” 
Probably she ceased to be vexed with Norton when she 
heard of the generous offer he had made, in the same 
letter, to brave even the horrors of Doomsdale if only 
Fox might go free. 

Few things show more the essential soundness and 
balance of Fox’s character than the fact that he succeeded 
in sublimating (to use the modern phrase) this ill-advised 
early enthusiasm into the ripe judgment, zealous activity 
and world-wide service of the Fell sisters in after years. 
He must be judged by what their youthful ardour 
developed into, under his guidance, rather than by its 
earliest manifestations. But with a family of young girls, 
naturally the work took time. In 1659 there was another 
strange “craze’’ at Swarthmoor, less personal, but 
equally injudicious, and perhaps leaving more lasting harm 
to their health. ‘‘ How the children fasted” is Fox’s 
endorsement of the following letter from William Caton, 
written from Swarthmoor, 23rd October, 1659. 


“‘ Friends here are well, and great and marvellous is 
the work of the Lord in this family, where several have 
been exercised and yet are in fasting. Bridget Fell 
fasted twelve days, Isabel’ hath fasted about seven and 
is to fast nine, little Mary hath fasted five, and a little 
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maid that is a servant in the house called Mabby hath 
fasted twenty. And one, Mary Atkinson, of Cartmel, 
hath fasted above twenty and two more in this family 
are exercised in the same thing. And blessed be the 
Lord, they are and have been generally wonderfully 
preserved, and some of them are come very well through 
it, and others are kept in the faith and the patience and all . 
is pretty well, blessed be the Lord.” } 


The writer’s language is discreet, but that there were 
ill-effects may be inferred. Possibly in these abnormal 
days of abstinence, undertaken by young growing girls, 
we may see a reason for the ill-health which later on 
pursued two of the three sisters here mentioned by name. 
Bridget’s twelve days’ fast may explain the loss of her 
baby and the entire silence as to her after life. Beyond 
the one entry that she and her husband, Henry Draper, 
had a son “ Isaac, died an infant,” nothing is known of 
her after her marriage, except that two of her sisters, 
Margaret and Mary, each gave her name to a daughter ; 
and that one room at Swarthmoor was still, many years 
later, known as “‘ Bridget’s room.” As for “ little Mary’s” 
five days’ fast, it may have had something to do with her 
severe illnesses and constant invalidism in later years, 
when her husband, himself a doctor, more than once 
feared his wife’s health again ‘‘ being marred which all 
her physic hath mended.” The fact that she was still 
called “‘ Little Mary’ when she must have been quite 
twelve years old, looks as if she were unusually small for 
her age, slighter and more pevite than the rest of her 
sisters. 

In 1663, in her early womanhood, Mary and her elder 


1 Swarthmore MSS., quoted in Beginnings, p. 372. 
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sister Sarah accompanied their mother, George Fox and 
several other Friends, on a missionary journey to the 


West of England. The Yournal says : 


- “ And so we travailed through the Countryes visiting 
freinds till we came to Topsham in Devonshire where 
we mett M. ff. and Sarah and Mary ffell and Leo ffell 
and Thomas Salthouse, and some freindes with her and 
we travailed some weeks 8 or 9 score miles a week and 
had meetings every day.” 


The Swarthmoor ladies must have been skilful horse- 
women. Even on modern roads, 160 to 180 miles a week 
is a good rate of travelling to keep up regularly, with 
_ an elderly woman and two young girls in the party. 


“And from thence we past to Tatnes where we 
visited’ some freindes: and from thence we passt to 
Kinksbridge and so to the olde Henery Polixphens an 
auncient Justice of peace : where we had a large meet- 
inge : andfrom thence . . . into Cornewall : to one Justice 
Porters and so to Tho: Mounts where we had another 
large meeting and from thence to Humfry Lower’s : 
where we had another large meetinge and from thence 
to Loveday Hamblyes where wee had a generall meetinge 
for the whole county. And all was quiett. 

“|, . And from Loveday Hamblyes we passt (and 
Tho: Lower ridd with us through Cornewall from 
meetinge to meetinge) to Mabe meetinge to Francis 
Hodges neere Falmouth and Penryn : where we had a 
large meetinge : and from thence we past to Helston 
that night : where some friends came to visitt us : and 
the next day we past to Tho: Teages [at Breage, near 
Helston] where we had another large meetinge: and 
many was convinct there... . 

“And the people received the gospell and the worde 
of life gladly : and after meetinge was donne I walkt 
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out and when I was coming in again I heard a great 
noise in the Courte: and the man of the house was 
preaching to the tynners and to the world that it was 
the everlasting truth that was declared... and _the 
people was generally confessing to it. And a glorious 
blessed meeting we had for exalting the lords everlasting 
truth and his name. 

“And from thence wee past to the Lands ende to 
John Ellis} his house : where we had a pretious meetinge 
and there was a fisherman, one Nicholas Jose? that was 
convinct that spoak in meetinges and declared the truth 
amongst the people : and the Lords power was over all : 
and I was glad that the Lords power was over all : and 
I was glad that the Lorde had raised uppe his standart in 
those darke parts of the nation: where there is a fine 
meeting of honnest hearted freinds to this day: and 
many are come there to sett under Christs teaching : and 
a great people the Lord will have in that Country. 

*“ And from thence we returned to Redruth and the 
next day to Truroe : where we had a meetinge and the 
next morning some of the heads of the tounde desired to 
speak with me: and I went up to them and there was 
Col. Rouse also and I had a great deal of discourse with 
them of the things of God: and they reasoned that the 
gospell was the 4 bookes of Matt : Mark Luke and John 
and naturall. But I told them the gospell was the power 
of God which was preacht befor Math. Marke Luke and 
John was printed or written and was preacht to every 
Creature who might never see nor heare of the foure bookes 
afore said: (this is an important passage as showing the 
width of Fox’s belief, unusual in his day and indeed long 
after it) ‘‘so that every creature was to obey the power 
of God for Christ the spirituall man would judge the 
world accordinge to his Invisible power and the truth 
came over them so I directed them to there teacher the 
grace of God and shewed them the sufficiency of it: 


1 See Note 17 at end of book, “ Friends at Sennen.” 2 Ibid. 
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which would teach them how to live and what to deny and 
would bring them there salvation and soe to that grace 
I recommended them and left them. 

“ And from thence we returned through the country 
visiting friends and had meetings at Humfry Lowers 
Tho : Mounces and so had a large meetinge at Stoake 
at George Hawkins, where freinds came from Launceston 
and Calstoake and Quethiocke, and several other places: 
and a living pretious meetinge it was: and the Lords 
presence and power was richly manifested amongst us : 
and so there I left freinds under the Lord Jesus Christs 
teaching for the priests and professors of all sorts was 
much against freinds silent meetings: and sometimes 
_ the priests and professors would come to our meetings : 
and when they saw 100 or 200 of people all silent waiting 
upon the Lord they would breake out into a wondringe 
and despiseinge and some of them would say : look how 
_these people sets mumming and dumming what edifica- 
tion is here where there is no words. Come, would they 
say, let us be gone what should we stay here to see a 
people set of this manner: and they sayde they never 
saw the like in there lifes : then it may be some freindes 
have been moved to speak to them and say didst thou 
never see the like in thy life : look In thy owne parish 
and let the priest see there how your people setts mumming 
and dumming and sleeping under your priests all there 
Te EIE Sons 

** And shall not we sett under Christ Jesus our teacher 
that says learn of me: and teaches us freely : and layde 
down his life for us and bought us with his blood and is 
our shepherd that doth freely feed us... that doth 
freely councell and lead us, and is our preist made higher 
than the heavens . . . And now we say why should not 
we sett under Christ Jesus free teaching and feeding and 
overseeing and counceling : as well as the preists hearers 
must sett under them... . 

‘‘ And them that be in Christ Jesus are new Creatures: 
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and in him all flesh is silent: but they that have the 
worde of the Lorde may speak it freely as they are com- 
manded by God and Christ: and they that has the 
gospel the power of God from heaven and not from man 
nor by man: but sent from heaven by the holy ghoast let 
them freely preach it as they have received it freely for 
the scriptures was not given foorth for men to make 
trades of them. .. . ”’ 


This long extract is important not only for the 
arguments on behalf of Quaker worship, but also for 
the effect they had on the young girls who heard them. 
These long days travelling on horseback in the beautiful 
west country must have been a memorable experience 
for Sarah and Mary Fell, the out-of-door life punctuated 
with “ pretious heavenly Meetinges ” and enlivened by 
talks and discussions with their friend and leader. 

That Fox was not too much engrossed in his mission 
to be an interesting companion out of doors we know 
from an account of his talk with Edward Bourne, shortly 
after his release from Launceston. The picture is too 
charming to be omitted. First Publishers of Truth says: 


“In the year 1656 wee had the Happynesse of being 
visited by G. F. . . . G. F. went from Worcester and 
with him Edw. Bourne pt of the way towards. tewxbury, 
to whom G, F. spoke of many heavenly things in discourse 
wch were delightful and pleasant to E. B. whom G. F. 
exhorted to keep up our meetings . . . and said we 
should reigne over the Towne and pressed E. B. much 
to keep up our meetings. And after E. B. and G. F. 
parted G, F. reigned his horse about to speak to him and 
put off His Hatt, saying ‘The Lord Jesus Christ goe 
along with thee,’ by which E. B. was greatly comforted 
and refreshed, and made glad in the Lord, and went 
away rejoiceing.”” | 
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Bourne adds his own naive remembrance of this talk 
with his friend : 

“In our discourse together on the Rode before our 
parting Hee spoke of the Glory of the first body, and of 
the Egiptian Learning and of the Language of the birds, 
and of wt was wonderfull to me to heare, so that I believed 
he was of a Deep and wonnderfull understanding in 
naturall, but especially in sptuall things. He was in- 
strumental in the Lord mightyly to help mee and to 
Confirme and establish me in the eternal truth. I loved 
his company, and to be with him and to heare him and 
His memoriall is blessed to many.” ! 


Doubtless the two young girls in their teens also 
“loved to be with him.” ‘There could be no fitter 
subject for an endless talk, riding through green Cornwall 
with two eager maidens, than “the Language of the 
birds.” . 

The Quaker route in the west had become more or 
less fixed by this time; from one Friend’s house to 
another, and to Tregangeeves for a general meeting for 
the whole country. But when the party arrived at the 
farm, the hostess was absent. It seems clear that 
Loveday Hambly did not meet Margaret Fell and her 
young daughters on this occasion; possibly one of her 
frequent imprisonments kept her away from the general 
meeting at her house. Thomas Lower, who always 
acted as Fox’s guide through Cornwall on these later 
journeys, was now a middle-aged man, under the shadow 
of a great sorrow, his wife Elizabeth having died a few 
months before. 

As the party rode through ‘‘ Mabb ” and Constantine, 


1 F.P.T. pp. 278-9. (I owe this reference to Brayshaw, Personality.) 
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Lower could easily have taken them a few miles out of the 
way to show them beautiful Trelowarren, whose wooded 
banks are mirrored for miles in the blue waters of the 
Helford River. This stately Tudor mansion had sheltered 
Charles I. and other cavaliers some years earlier, when 
its mistress was his own great-aunt, Loveday the elder, 
wife of Sir Richard Vyvyan. But there is no hint of these 
relationships or of such a visit in Quaker annals : woods, 
mansions and kinsfolk must be left sternly on one side 
by those travelling in Truth’s service. 

‘Little Mary,” a girl of about seventeen, may haye © 
seemed at this time almost a generation younger than 
the grave physician, sixteen years her senior, who was 
hereafter to become her husband. But the next few 
years were to bring her experiences that would cause her 
also to grow older rapidly. Margaret Fell, her mother, 
was summoned to Lancaster to answer for the meetings 
she had allowed to be held at Swarthmoor. Her young 
daughters appeared in Court with her, and while the 
mother was being tried, the order was given, perhaps 
by one of their father’s old friends: ‘‘ Let the young 
ladies be seated.” 

In spite of her noble defence, the dreaded sentence 
of Praemunire was passed upon Margaret Fell, because 
of her refusal to take the oath. This “ put her out of 
the King’s protection,” and left her and her estate at the 
mercy of her enemies, yet she nobly assured her judges : 
‘ Although I am out of the King’s protection, I am not 
out of the protection of Almighty God.” For the next 
five years she was confined in damp and dreary Lancaster 
Castle. Two of her daughters seem to have taken it in turn 
to be with her or near, while two of the others attended 
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to home affairs at Swarthmoor. In 1664 Mary went 
up to London to stay with her eldest sister, Margaret, 
now the wife of John Rous, in order that they might 
together appeal against the unjust sentence of im- 
prisonment and confiscation of goods passed upon their 
mother. 

Charles II. was always pleased to welcome any of the 
Fell ladies at Whitehall—which says much for their 
beauty of person and charm of manners. He received 
them graciously whether or no he listened to their 
pleadings. ; 

A courtier who knew him well thus describes his 
royal master : 

“It must be allowed he had a little Over-balance 
on the well-natured Side—not Vigour enough to be earnest 
to do a kind Thing, much less to do a harsh one ;_ but if 
a hard thing was done to another Man he did not eat his 
Supper the worst for it.’’ 1 

Just at the time that Mary was writing to her mother 
as follows, the dreaded Conventicle Act was being pre- 
pared, which, when published a month later, was greatly 
to increase the sufferings of the Quaker community. 
But of that Mary was happily ignorant. She writes in 
high hopes : 

- Mary Fell to her mother. 


“Mile End Green, near London. 
“oth of 4th Month (June) 1664. 
‘“* Endeared and tender-hearted Mother, 
“My duty and very dear love is freely given and 
1 Sir George Savile, Marquis of Halifax (1633-1695), 4 Character of 


King Charles II. 1 owe this quotation to the Oxford Book of English 
Prose. 
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remembered unto thee, as also my very dear love is to 
dear G. F. 

“This is chiefly to let thee understand that yesterday 
sister and I were at Whitehall, where we spoke to the 
King and told him that if he would please to signify 
something to the judges, before they went their circuit, 
to release you, otherwise it would be past, for the time 
drew very near of the Assizes. He said he would release 
you if you would not go to meetings. Sister said we 
could make no such engagements, for the meeting hath 
been kept many years and never done any harm. He 
said, ‘Cannot your mother keep within her own family, as 
she may have five ; but she must have such tumultuous 
meetings.” We said, ‘She hath no such meetings, they 
are only her neighbours that come.’ The King said 
there were some Quakers inthe last plot. Sister said 
that could not be proved. He said he had letters about 
it and their names. So Chifines [the King’s page] bid 
us come on the fourth day ; we do intend to go to- 
morrow. 

““T was there about a week since and told the 
King that now the Assizes drew very near, if he did 
not do something for thee they would run thee into 
a praemunire and get thy estate from thee and thy 
children ; and I desired him to take it into con- 
sideration. He was then very loving unto me and 
said he would take it into consideration, and he 
said, ‘They shall not have her estate from her.’ He 
took me by the hand as soon as he came near me. 
I also spoke to Prince Rupert and desired him to 
put the King in Mind of it, and he said he would 
do what he could in it, and went to the King and 
spoke to him. Prince [Rupert] hath always been very 
loving to Friends and hath often spoken to the King 
about you. 

“ Sister gives the renewed remembrance of her entire 
love to thee and dear G. F. as also doth my brother. 
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I suppose sisters Isabel and Sarah will be gone, remember 
me to sisters Susanna and Rachel. 


“Tam thy dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
“¢ Mary Fett.”? 


The above letter shows that suspicion of Quaker 
meetings, and jealousy of the large numbers attending 
them, were sometimes mingled. In 1666 ‘a certain 
bishop said . . . that the Quakers, by their unlimited 
freedom increased much, and therefore it was very needful 
to take care of them, seeing they often had much greater 
assemblies than the national church, for, said he, at such 
a time I preached myself and there were but a few hearers, 
when at the same time the Quakers’ meeting just by was 
crowded full.” 2 

Possibly the disappointment of finding her efforts for 
her mother in vain, and the sufferings of all the Quakers 
increased by the Conventicle Act (signed by the King’s 
own royal hand shortly after the date of this letter), was 
too much for Mary’s fragile strength. Her health broke 
down, and she had a serious illness shortly afterwards. 
This may have been an early case of the dreaded Plague, 
which was to ravage London the following year ; or, more 
probably, it was the almost equally dreaded smallpox, 
judging from the allusions to her paleness and poor 
complexion in several letters after this time. 

Whatever its precise nature, Mary’s malady was 
serious enough to cause deep anxiety to the loving mother 
in her lonely northern prison. In writing the following 
letter to her married daughter and son-in-law, Margaret 
Fell evidently feared that her words might arrive after 

1 Crosfield, p. 117. 2 Sewel, Hist. ii, 260. 
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Mary had passed away ; hence her anxiety to relieve 
them of all self-blame, as if the illness might have been 
caused through some lack of wisdom on their part. 


Margaret Fell to Fohn and Margaret Rous. 


“Lancaster Castle, 
“st. of the roth mo, (Dec.) 1664. 


‘“‘ My dear Son and Daughter, 

“In tender compassion and love, and the feeling of 
that life which never has an end, do I write unto you. 
It is in that I do enjoy my dear Mary ; her spirit near 
and dear and present with me. Whether in the body 
or out, with the Lord, and to the Lord of heaven and earth 
she is given freely. And His heavenly and holy will 
I freely submit to, that every jot and tittle thereof, may 
be fulfilled to the glory and praise of His great and holy 
name. 

‘““And, my dear Daughter, in the name and power 
of the Lord Jesus (who has all power in heaven and earth 
in his hand, who gives the life and breath of all His 
creatures, and takes away at His pleasure) keep over 
all visibles and in the invisible holy life of the holy God 
which thou art made partaker of, and has a rich portion 
in, solace thy soul, and in a sense of the superintending 
power of Almighty God, which thou enjoys, rest satisfied, 
and be content. And as I have said often to thee, give 
up to be crossed—that is the way to please the Lord, and 
to follow Him in His own way and will, whose way is 
the best ; and blessed and happy are all they that is well 
-with the Lord, and in His arm, and bosom, there’s an 
enduring and eternal inheritance where there will never 
be more change. And let nothing enter thy mind con- 
cerning anything, for I am very well content with the 
work of the Lord, and I know your care and tenderness 


was not awanting to her, and so be all satisfied in the 
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will of the Lord God ..:. let neither murmuring nor 
repining enter none of your minds, nor let not sorrow 
fill your hearts, for we have all cause to rejoice in the 
Lord evermore, and I most of all that bought her dear 
and brought her up for the Lord, whom I am sure 
is the true owner of her and therein is my joy, and blessed 
be His holy name who has given me her to the end, that 
He might take her away at His pleasure. 

“All your three sisters was here with me when we 
received thy letters, and it was well it was so, and I intend 
they shall stay two or three days more (in Lancaster) till 
the sessions be over and so it hath pleased the Lord 
to divide us equally ;—that if you be together there, 
and we be together here it is well and blessed be His 
Holy name! .... 

“Your sisters Sarah, Susan, and Rachel, who are all 
here, remember their dear love to you and to their brother 
Fell, and their brother and sister Yeamans. No more, 
but rest your dear Mother, Marcaret Fett,” ? 


Some vivid touches in this beautiful letter bring the 
reader nearer to the living, human heart of ‘‘ The Mother 
of Quakerism ”’ than all the thick volume of theological 
writings she has left behind her. Whatever Mary’s fate, 
whether life or death, “‘ we have all cause to rejoice in the 
Lord evermore, and I most of all, that bought her dear, and 
brought her up for the Lord, whom I am sure is the 
true owner of her.” ‘I, that bought her dear ’’—here 
is the authentic note of motherhood. If we knew what 
lay behind these reticent words we might know also the 
cause of ‘‘ Little Mary’s ” smallness of stature, passionate 
temper, general delicacy of health and “ hereditary dis- 
position ”’ to headaches. 

Again, the phrase “it has pleased the Lord to divide 

1 Swarthmore MSS., quoted in Crosfield, p. 121 (slightly condensed), 
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us equally ”’ shows that the Fell family had the habit of 


counting their members when scattered, and rejoiced to 
find themselves balanced in two equal halves. When 
this letter was written the “ half’’ in London consisted 
of Margaret Rous, Isabel Yeamans, Mary Fell and the 
son George Fell, while in the north were Margaret Fell 
herself with her three daughters, Sarah, Susanna and 
Rachel. Margaret Fell and her sons-in-law were always 
the best of friends, but, like a true mother, she does not 
include them in her “ equal” balance, among her own 
brood. 

Mary’s sickness was not “unto death.” She re- 
covered to aid the many friends, outside her own family, 
who were making continual efforts for Margaret Fell’s 
release. Conspicuous among these was Dr. Richard 
Lower, the King’s physician, “a medical writer of high 
standing ”’ and in high favour at Court.? 

As has been said, Richard was an elder brother of 
Thomas Lower, being the second son of Humfry and 
Margery (Billing) Lower, and thus also a nephew of 
Loveday Hambly. He never joined Friends though in 
much sympathy with them, and was probably able to 
be of more use to their cause at Whitehall than if he had 
belonged to their body. Formal membership there was, 
of course, none at this time, nor for fifty years later. 
Yet there was some difference, slight but real, between 


1 Pepys, in his Diary, gives a vivid picture of Dr. Richard Lower 
as a man of science, a few years after this date. “ 3, July, 1668. Toan 
alehouse : met Mr. Pierce the surgeon and Dr. Clarke, Waldron, Turber- 
ville, my physician for the eyes and Lower to dissect several eyes of sheep 
and oxen with great pleasure to my great information. But strange 
that this Turberville should be so great a man, and yet to this day had seen 
no eyes dissected, or but once, but desired Lower to give him the oppor- 
tunity to see him dissect some.” 
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those who were of ‘‘ Truth’s Friends,” and an outer circle 
who sympathised with but did not actually join them. 

Thomas Lower may have aided his brother, and thus 
have been thrown into contact once more with his young 
riding companion of the Cornish journey of 1663, but 
more probably it was when Mary was paying a visit to 
her other married sister, Isabel Yeamans, at Bristol, that 
the two fellow-travellers of former days met again. 

Now that “Little Mary,” little no longer, had 
blossomed into womanhood, able to plead her mother’s 
cause at Court and to be welcomed “ lovingly” by the 
King, her friendship with the distinguished man, so much 
older than herself, which had had its beginning on the 
ride through Cornwall some years before, changed and 
ripened into a lifelong love. 

When the news reached Margaret Fell in prison, she 
was not, for some reason, at first in favour of the match. 
She spoke slightingly of Lower and called him “ the 
man,” as many another mother has done before and after 
her time. She herself had had a husband nearly twenty 
years older than herself, and happy though her own 
marriage with Judge Fell had been, she seems to have 
dreaded any disparity in years for her daughters, and to 
have been better pleased when their favoured lovers were 
near their own age. ‘Twice, once on this occasion when 
Thomas Lower was courting Mary, and again in after 
years when Daniel Abraham, twelve years her junior, 
sought the hand of her cherished Rachel, Margaret Fell’s 
mother-heart, undaunted by prisons for herself, seems to 
have known fears for the future of her lambs. When 
both marriages turned out conspicuously successful, doubt- 
less the misgivings were all changed into thanksgivings, 
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and the two happy couples proved once again that “ oz 
alge de son ceur.” 

Loveday also was not at first in favour of the match. 
Possibly no one was good enough in her eyes for her 
son-like nephew. Mary Fell, like Elizabeth Trelawny 
before her, had to win her way into the lonely, tender 
old woman’s heart. ‘Two of Thomas Lower’s letters to 
his sweetheart give a vivid picture of Tregangeeves in 
later years. They show that Loveday had not seen Mary 
Fell in Cornwall, five years earlier, and was thus easily 
misled by false descriptions of her. Neither letter 1s 
dated, but internal evidence shows that they were written 
either late in 1667 or early in 1668. | 


Thomas Lower to Mary Fell. 
“To my dearest friend, Mary Fell. 
“My dear M. F., 


“If I could have daily intercourse, my fervent love 
unto thee would sufficiently administer new matter unto 
me of writing unto thee, for though our distance out- 
wardly from each other is like to increase, yet in that 
which neither distance of place nor length of days or 
years can separate, in that shall we mutually enjoy each 
other, and therein by natural attraction, sympathize each 
with other in all things that may arise to obviate or 
dam up the streams of our true and innocent affections 
one unto another. ‘Thy desirable second love token or 
letter of love I received with much joy some days after 
I came home. ... The continuation and increase of 
thy love, health and welfare, overcame the effect of the 
sad accidents that encountered me, and, as it were, first 
welcomed me home. For at Looe, a town about twelve 
miles from my aunt’s, I heard of a fire that had happened 
at Tregangeeves, which had burnt some part of the 
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house, which thou may imagine was no little trouble to 
me and dear T. S., because we knew not certainly what 
part, or how much, but when we arrived there we found 
it was not so much as report had made it. ‘The sudden- 
ness and unexpected coming of us (for my aunt had 
information but the day before that we were both in 
prison) even transports my aunt into an ecstasy, she was 
so much overcome with joy at the seeing of us. When 
we considered the wonderful goodness and mercy, in the 
preservation of all the rest of the houses, we could not 
but admire bless and magnify the name of the Lord. 
“For it seems, through the negligence of a servant 
that was brewing (it being also the meeting time and day, 
the sth day of the week), having store of fuel brought in 
to her, she sets some under her pans, and goes about other 
business, and came not again until the fire had kindled 
in the rest of that combustible stuff, and the whole room 
was in a flame and the fire so prevalent, as it was too late 
to quench. Through God’s mercy, and the great con- 
course of her neighbours (who aided), the fire was still 
confined within the walls of the brew-house, where it 
began and ended, though there was thatched houses 
within twelve feet of this house on both sides, and joining 
unto it. The loss is small in comparison of the danger 
threatened to the whole house, the sight whereof gives 
continual cause for us to bless and praise the Lord... . . 
Of late many sad accidents have happened by fire in this 
county, among which Godolphin’s house is most con- 
siderable ; most of it burnt that same day that ours was. 
His loss is judged to be at least £1,000, and all his 
writings burnt also. Thus it seems good unto the Lord 
to plead with this nation by fire, as well as by plague 
and sword. ‘Those in whose hearts any measure of 
righteousness is wrought, consider the end of His judg- 
ments, and in them it works the right effects, even newness 
of life, and the doing of that which God requires. Some- 
times God’s rod administers comfort as well as His staff, 
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seeing that all things shall & do work for good to those 
that love and fear the Lord. Our meeting-room was 
not distant above ten feet from this that was burnt, and 
yet preserved. Great, exceeding great, has been the 
mercy and love of the Lord unto us: praised be His 
name for ever and ever ! 

‘“‘T have imparted the whole progress of our love 
and good liking unto my aunt Hambly, and have informed 
her also of George Fox’s approbation and commends of 
thee. I have also acquainted her with the better part of 
thy mother’s animadversions unto thee, upon this subject ; 
and I have read unto her my letter and answer unto it. 
I have also showed and read unto her, thine and my dear 
Sister Yeamans’ last letter unto me ; and unto the whole 
matter she hath exceeding good liking, and heartily 
wishes God speed unto it. It seems, before I came 
home, there had some vilifying reports been brought 
into Cornwall ; but after she had heard my more true 
and impartial account both of thy person, qualifications, 
and disposition, she did with much delight hear it and 
rejoice init. My sister Yeamans was represented (accord- 
ing to her deserts) as a worthy Friend, and a person 
every way well accomplished ; but thee (my dear) wert 
rendered less exact, and with a more pale countenance, 
-but my aunt said unto the reporters, ‘ Thus was it with 
me when I was young, I was thought and looked on as 
the least in beauty of all my father’s children ; and yet 
God hath provided for me and blessed me as fully as. 
any of them, and so I hope will the Lord do Mary Fell 
also.” This she repeated unto me and Thomas Salthouse 
after we came home. And when she understood by 
T. S, that thee wert the steward at home and of your 
frugality in general, ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘I make no doubt 
but that God will bless them.’ 

“At Plymouth both thee and Sister Yeamans were 
painted with naked necks and in costly array, until T. S. 
and I deciphered you in another dress, and quite defaced 
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the former counterfeit by representing you in a more 
amiable and commendable posture. The authors of 
these unsavoury belchings, I cannot fully discover, but 
that which brings reports will also carry ; however, they 
hath gained naught but an ill repute for their ill report, 
and you thereby are become more estimable and de- 
sirable. 

“When I read unto my Aunt my letter unto thy 
mother, she liked it very much, and when I came unto 
that which mentioned the estate I had in expectancy, she 
said, ‘God forbid I should ever alienate it from thee ; 
I have not made (said she) the worth of a dish or spoon 
from thee. And as I have, so will I still confirm it upon 
thee, therefore let them not have any doubtings of that.’ 
Thus I thought fit to impart unto thee the state of our 
affairs here, and how very tenderly she felt and was 
_ touched by thy loving salutes unto her in the letter, and 
desires me to return the remembrance of her very dear 
love unto thee. T. S., my very dear brother and fellow 
traveller, greets thee with a cordial, holy kiss. And now, 
my dearest, unto whom my heart is perfectly united 
(and in that which first begot our union each unto other), 
inseparably knit in that, do I most heartily embrace thee 
in the arms of pure affection, and seal it unto thee with 
the lip of truth, with which I solace myself in the sorrow- 
ful days of this our distant approaches, until it shall 
please the Lord to make our union more entire and 
complete . . . I desire thee to be as candid and plain 
in stating the affairs of the North unto me, as I am of 
the West unto thee. 

“The match proposed for my eldest brother is 
broken off and my Aunt Hambly hath mentioned unto 
my mother, thy sister Sarah for him. Thomas Salthouse 
says they much resemble each other in face. If she will 
incline I should much rejoice in it, only I desire her to 
give us leave to be married first, if the Lord permit, and 
_ prosper this which He hath begun in us. 
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“Since the writing of the aforesaid, my Aunt coming 
into the room where I was writing I read these unto her, 
and she rejoiced in our good liking and love one unto 
another, and says she would confirm and make all her 
estate unto me in marriage with thee and hopes thou wilt 
be a help and a comfort unto her 1n this her old age, 
and wishes my brother were married unto Sarah. What 
the Lord may bring to pass I shall rejoice in, unto whom 
I commit thee and myself also, in whose protection there 
is safety and peace for ever, by whom I hope to hear of 
thy being kept in perfect welfare, which will much 
contribute unto mine. So, my dear, in that which never 
ends, do I send and end these lines even in that which 
never waxeth old, in which I sadly say farewell, my dear, 
farewell. 

> A INe 7 Tuomas Lower.” 


““ My dearest M. F., 

‘““ Just as I was going to seal up the precedent lines 
did my aunt Hambly bring up into my chamber thy 
second love token unto me since I came into Cornwall. 
I read them all unto her, viz., that from my dear brother 
Yeamans, as also thine & part of thy mother’s in it. 
She very well likes to hear of the good will & love 
betwixt us & rejoiced to hear my brother Yeamans 
call me brother, & thee to write thy dearest friend. 
She wishes all prosperity & good success unto it, & 
sends unto thee the remembrance of her very dear love 
whom she likes though she never saw. But truly, my 
dear, I cannot but take notice of thy mother’s slights of 
me, & unfriendly deportment towards me, which I 
have not, nor I hope never shall merit from her. In her 
first unto thee at Bristol, setting all the strictness & 
severe inquiries therein aside, unto which I might justly 
have made suitable observations, but I waived it all, but. 
in the conclusion of her letter she mentions, ‘ Shew the 
forepart unto the man.’ If I had never pretended unto 
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thee, she might have as properly styled me friend ; but 
I smothered all these apprehensions then & hoped that 
I should receive more suitable treatment in return to my 
very submissive letter unto her, wherein I am sure all the 
civility & respect becoming her I gave unto her & 
yet I am not thought worthy of an answer. Unto a 
more inferior affair than this I might have reasonably 
expected an answer, & had I been one of the baser sort 
I could but have been unanswered, but I am resolved 
to put the best construction I can upon it for the love I 
bear unto thee, & therefore do I bespeak myself that 
she is desirous to conduct all her kindness to me through 
thee. (Torn.)! 


No records remain to show how these difficulties were 
_ smoothed away, but somehow they were overcome, and 
the summer of 1668 brought a double joy to the family 
at Swarthmoor. The first was Margaret Fell’s release, 
when, in June, the heavy gates of Lancaster Castle rolled 
back and, after an imprisonment of four and a half years, 
~she was allowed to go home to her children. Though 
she had regained her liberty she was not wholly free, for 
the dreaded Praemunire was still suspended. over her. 
She was still liable to be shut up again at any time at the 
whim of any spiteful neighbour, or even kinsman, who 
chose to invoke it. 

A letter from her eldest son-in-law, John Rous to 
Sarah Fell at Swarthmoor is the proof that by this date 
Margaret Fell was once more at home. Mary, too, had 
recovered from her illness and was again a keen horse- 
woman, impatiently urging her London brother-in-law 
to procure and send her the stirrup she was needing for 
her country rides. Her lover, Thomas Lower, was now 

1 Swarthmore MSS ., quoted in Crosfield, p. 137 (slightly condensed). 
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the invalid, and receiving professional care from his 
brother Richard in London. 


John Rous writes : 


“‘T am sorry sister Mary should be at so great a want 
for a stirrup. I know not how to get hers to her. But if 
one could be bought at Lancaster or Preston, I desire 
that thou would pay for it on my account ; but if she 
cannot get one there I shall have to wait for an oppor- 
tunity to send hers down. . . . My wife and I went 
into the country last sth day and returned yesterday. 
I could not go to see T. L. but sent Robin, who brought 
word -that he mends finely and hopes next week to be 
in a capacity to go out, but durst not venture this week. 
I hope in a short time he will be able to undertake the 
journey.” 


Thomas Lower’s ailment, “a fever and ague,” did 
not prove serious. Soon he was well enough to journey 
north. The summer’s second joy came on the 26th of 
August, when he and Mary Fell were married at Swarth- 
moor. ‘Thus their deep and enduring friendship became 
a sacred union. The wedding took place, probably, in 
the oak-panelled hall where meetings were at this time 
held; the present meeting-house, given by George Fox, 
was not built until twenty years later. 

Shortly after the marriage, according to the curious 
custom of those days (which lingered on in Friends’ 
families until our own grandparents’ time), Margaret Fell 
accompanied the bride and bridegroom on their honey- 
moon journey to their distant Cornish home. She surely 
stayed with them at Tregangeeves and learned to know 
and love her hostess and to feel how unnecessary had been 
her previous fears about the match. 
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Margaret Fell was ten years younger than Loveday 
-Hambly. Burdened as she was with “the cares of all 
the churches,” there must have been a peculiar rest in 
this friendship with an older woman, also of good birth 
and education, also widowed, also given up to “‘ the service 
of Truth,” and also “ knowing well the bitterness of 
persecution on account of it at the hands of former 
friends.” Loveday on her side always rejoiced at 
sheltering under her roof an honoured guest. Her 
custom was to invite all her neighbours to meet and 
discourse at her home whenever ‘“‘ she had a friend that 
she was pleased with.” 

A little later, leaving her daughter and son-in-law 
happily established, Margaret Fell set out on a series of 
visits to the Quaker prisoners in all the gaols in England, 
‘no light task for a woman of fifty-four, but one that she 
had planned during her own captivity and would enjoy 
carrying out in her freedom. ‘This service completed, 
she went to visit her married daughter, Isabel Yeamans, 
at Bristol, there to await events. 
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‘ The widening River of wedlock flows to the 
Eternal Sea.” 


\ FTER Margaret Fell’s departure the newly- 


married pair stayed on for a time in the west, 
but Tregangeeves does not seem to have been 
their permanent home, although Loveday had promised 
that her estate should go to her nephew after her death. 
ee the ‘‘ tin works and other adventures concerning 

” left to her by her husband were settled on her 
ea at his marriage, as his letter to Mary Fell seems 
to hint was to be done. 

The following year the Lowers left Cornwall a an 
important visit to their relations further north. With all 
Margaret Fell’s other daughters and sons-in-law, they 
gathered at Bristol and were present at her marriage to 
George Fox, at Broadmead Meeting House, on the 27th 
October, 1669. ‘This event was not unexpected. George 
Fox himself says: “I had seen from the Lord a con- 
siderable time before that I should take Margaret Fell 
to be my wife. And when I first mentioned it to her, 
she felt the answer of life from God thereto.” ‘This took 
place probably during their joint imprisonment in Lan- 
caster Castle. But Fox did not feel “clear” to proceed 


1 See also Mary Lower’s letter, p. 212. 
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in the matter at once, even after they were set at liberty. 
Therefore, he says, he “‘ let the thing rest and went on in 
the work and service of the Lord as He led me,” while 
Margaret Fell fulfilled her self-imposed task of visiting 
imprisoned Quakers all over England. Only in the 
autumn of this year, 1669, George Fox, coming to Bristol 
on his return from Ireland and finding Margaret Fell 
there, he says: “It opened in me from the Lord that 
the matter should be accomplished.” Fox insisted that 
all the daughters and their husbands should be sent : for 
and asked them “ if they had anything against it or for it, 
and they all severally expressed their satisfaction therein. 
Then I asked Margaret if she had fulfilled and performed 
her husband’s will to her children. She replied: ‘ The 
children knew that.’ Whereupon I asked them, whether 
if their mother married they should not lose by it. And 
I asked Margaret whether she had done anything in 
lieu of it, which might answer to the children. The 
children said she had answered it to them, and desired 
me to speak no more of it. I told them I was plain and 
would have all things plainly, for I sought not any outward 
advantage to myself.” 

Fox, though possessed of a competence of his own, was 
evidently sensitive about marrying a rich woman. Hence 
his scrupulous anxiety that all should be done with her 
children’s consent and approval. Only the son, George 
Fell, kept sullenly aloof and never forgave his mother. 
Fox himself followed the advice he gave to others, about 
‘keeping out of the aggravating part.’ He wrote to 
his wife a few weeks later: “‘ Do not look at but keep 
over all unnaturalness, if any such thing should appear, 
but keep in that which was, and is and will be.” 
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At ies at the wedding itself, all was harmony and 

vepece. 

“When the intention of marriage was annowneede in 
the Men’s Meeting, Margaret Fell and her daughters 
attended, accompanied by about a dozen women Friends 
and amongst the many testimonies of warm approval that 
were given were these from the daughters and sons-in- 
lwo. 4 

Margaret Rous—-I am satisfied that in the life and 
power of God this thing hath been proposed, and I have 
unity with it. 

I. Yeamans—I! have long desired to see it accom- 
plished, and now rejoice in its accomplishing. 

Mary Lower—Truly I am very well satisfied with 
the thing and do believe the Lord requires it at your hands. 

T. Lower—lI have several years since seen and believed 
it would be accomplished in the Lord’s due time, which 
now I have this day heard published among you ; at 
which my heart rejoices. 

“ Several years ”’ is interesting, coming from Thomas 
Lower. His memorable journey through Cornwall with 
George Fox and Margaret Fell and her daughters had 
taken place in 1663, several years before this time. Had 
“the thing” occurred to him first in the long hours on 
horseback, riding up hill and down dale after those two 
mature but energetic figures, one in aim already, and 
hereafter to be one in heart ? 

The marriage certificate was signed by ninety-four 
Friends, the bride’s daughters and sons-in-law, of course, 
coming first. Mary, newly married, signs above her elder 
sister, Sarah, still a spinster. Sarah, not to be one 


1 Crosfield, p. 140. 
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writes her name in a bold black hand, twice as large as 
any one else, and underscores her signature with three 
black strokes. Forty years later, when only a diminished 
band of sisters remained alive to sign their testimony to 
their mother after her death, Sarah and her husband, 
William Meade, sign first as the eldest living couple, 
while Mary and her husband meekly follow in their 
proper places. Quakers or not, the whole Fell sisterhood 
always remain delightfully and refreshingly human. 
Whether after the marriage the Lowers went further 
north to Swarthmoor is uncertain. Probably they did 
not, for Mary was not a good traveller, and the following 
_ April they were in London, agitating for their mother’s 
release. The suspended Praemunire had been evoked 
-again bya neighbour, Colonel Kirkby, who was embittered 
by her refusal to give up holding meetings at Swarthmoor, 
and Margaret Fox was again in prison at Lancaster. 
From London, Thomas Lower writes to her there, 


19th, 2nd mo. (April) 1670: 


‘“‘T suppose my dear wife has given thee an account 
of the service of John Rance’s (medical) administrations. 
Since we came here my brother hath given her such 
medicine as he thought most proper ; and, indeed, she 
is much mended in her health and complexion, and I 
hope she will be much bettered by it as to her future 
welfare. But they all judge (John Rance and others) 
that travelling much will impair her health. My father 
judges that our best way were to return into Cornwall, 
and build up Penane and live there. Therefore I fear 
if we should come down into Lancashire, and then return 
to Cornwall, it may be very prejudicial to my wife’s 
health, and marr what all her physic hath mended. To 
come down into Lancaster to abide, mv father doth not 
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approve of. Wherefore, unless thou judge that I or 
my wife can be serviceable unto thee, or dost see that 
it will be necessary for us to come down to Lancashire, 
I think we shall return to Bristol, and so into Cornwall. 
Therefore I hope by the next post, after the receipt 
of this, thou will fully declare thy mind touching this 
matter. 

“My father hath taken a cold, but is still walking 
from meeting to meeting. I have not time to add much 
more, only my father’s and mine, and my dear wife’s 
and sister Sarah’s dear love unto thee and our sisters. . . 

I have no time to add more, and therefore rest 
“Thy dearly loving Son, Tuomas Lower.” 


One sentence in this letter + 

“My father hath taken a cold, but is still walking 
from meeting to meeting” gives a thumb-nail sketch of 
Fox in his later years, as unforgettable in its way as 
Sir Peter Lely’s portrait in oils. 

‘Evidently by Fox’s advice, the Lowers gave up the 
idea of removing to Swarthmoor and decided to make 
their home near Loveday at Tregangeeves, but not actually 
under her roof. Remembering strife and gossip in 
former days, when Elizabeth was alive, Lower may have 
foreseen that his young wife would be happier in a home 
of her own, and therefore purchased a neighbouring 
estate. 

‘‘Penane, or Pennance, in Cornwall”’!on a casual read- 
ing the words convey little; and there are thirteen or more 
places of the same name in the Duchy. But to those who 
have visited the Lowers’ home they call up vivid memories 
not only of “fading memorials of departed grandeur,” ? 

1 See Note 18 at end of book, “ Pennance.” 


2 Lake’s Parochial History of Cornwall, I. 260. 
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but also of gracious hospitality in the present and of a 
real Cornish welcome to stranger guests: “ You did 
ought to stop longer and have a bite of cream.” 

And there, at Pennance, eight or ten miles further 
along the western road after leaving Loveday Hambly’s 
farm, still stands, in the parish of Creed, near Grampound, 
the old red-brick house to which Mary Fell came, long 


ago, as a wife. ‘The situation is not unlike Tregan- 
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THE OLD HOUSE, PENNANCE. 


geeves. Pennance also is built about two hundred yards 
south of the road, and is now approached by a winding 
lane, shaded by ash and elm trees. But Pennance is on 
higher ground with a wide outlook, and the atmosphere 
of the two places is utterly different. If Tregangeeves, 
like an aged crone, sits by the wayside, raking over ashes 
that have lost every spark of warmth and vitality, Pennance 
—a stately lady crowned with the graciousness of age— 
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stretches out her hands to welcome her guests. Here, 
dignity is filled with memory and with peace. 

The old house, once the Lowers’ home, has now been 
turned to lowlier uses. The farm horses are stabled 
behind its mellow walls, whose ruddy bricks glow with 
soft hues of orange and rose. Grey lichens fill the 
crevices ; but the bricked-in windows have fine outlines, 
and the whole scale of the building—its massive propor- 
tions and ample wings—shows that even a daughter of 
Swarthmoor could easily make her home in this spacious 
mansion of the west. 

At a little distance, lovingly beside it, stands a later 
house, built in the early eighteenth century, larger and 
higher, but planned on the same lines as its predecessor. 
Both have the same wide front with a wing at right 
angles at each end ; but the later house is built of cool 
grey stone, not of rosy brick. Within, are shallow oak 
staircases and panelled rooms, while in the place of honour 
over the entrance door is a stone coat-of-arms which has 
been removed from the former dwelling. The charges 
on the shield are dim ; they are probably not the Lower 
arms, but those of one of the families who possessed the 
house just before or just after ‘Thomas Lower’s time.? 
The older house and the newer (scarcely younger, for both 
are so old) dwell in perfect friendship and harmony to- 
gether. Others may have forgotten, they remember side 
by side ; they continually recall the historic days of the 
past. 

1 « A daughter of Philip Hankin who bought Pennance from Thomas 
Lower married a Hambly of St. Columb. I think the arms over the 
door are those of the Hankin family, or else the arms of Hoddy or 


Huddy, from whom Thomas Lower bought the House.”—Information, 
Shackleton. 
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These two large houses, the grave doorway with its 
armorial bearings, the imposing entrance gate, the grassy 
glades, wherea double avenue of tall lime trees still remains, 
aligned to the front of the house,—all these things bring 
to mind those “‘ancient Cornish families” from whom 
Thomas Lower was descended, and of whom he never 
speaks. His unmentioned sacrifices reveal themselves 
clearly enough in stone and brick and woodland, after 





THE WALLED GARDEN, PENNANCE. 


two hundred and sixty years. They lend an added lustre 
to this loyal Friend’s devotion, especially at Worcester in 
later days when he refused to go free alone but stayed 
on in prison to help and cheer “ my father,” as, after his 
marriage, he always called George Fox. 

The farm buildings at Pennance are also on a large 
scale. Behind them, another old wall of red brick, ivy clad 
and ruined in some places, marks what is still called “ the 


Walled garden,” Mary’s garden long ago, an ample piece 
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of ground, ten or twelve acres in extent. On the furthest 
side stands a curious erection known as “the Jew’s 
house,” where, tradition says, the bricks were baked that 
were used in building. Outside the old garden may be 
seen traces of a broad road running parallel with the 
eastern wall. The wall, too, is interrupted in one place, 
and the remains of two high stone gateways are plainly 
visible. Through this stately entrance, even more elabor- 
ate than the one leading on to the high road, the two elderly 
matrons, Loveday and Margaret, may have come with 
the younger couple to inspect the bridegroom’s new 
purchase soon after the wedding, in 1668, and to decide 
whether or no Pennance was too “ ruinated ’” to be made 
habitable. Here, in the soft Cornish air, the roses came 
back to Mary’s pale cheeks and Thomas Lower also 
recovered health and joy. 

In after years, she who had once been “ Little Mary ” 
must have delighted in this wide, ample garden, which 
makes the memory of beck-bounded Swarthmoor seem 
small. Here, Mary would plant not only fruit and flowers 
but also herbs in memory of the herb garden long famous 
at her northern home. Loveday’s skill in healing was 
well known in the neighbourhood, and here was Thomas, 
physician, nephew and husband at hand to advise both 
the old woman and the young, while their friendship 
ripened among the ripening fruit. 

Still, there were shadows. ‘Two joys were lacking 
to the Lowers in these early married years in Cornwall. 
No children came to dwell in this home, to sport down the 
shallow oak stairs, to play in the panelled rooms and frolic 
among the ilex trees and the flowers of the garden. And 
there was no freedom to worship God, in the way conscience 
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bade. In Cornwall, as in other parts, persecution still 
pressed heavily on the Quaker community. 


Besse says: “In 1670 and 1671, Loveday Hambly, 
a faithful and virtuous Woman, for her frequenting 
religious Meetings, which were often held at her house 
at Tregangeeves, suffered Distress of Goods several times 
to the value of £127. 10. 6. Part of those goods being 
the Property of Thomas Lower, he appealed to the Quarter 
Sessions and got an Order for Restitution: But the 
Person who had wrongly taken Possession of them evaded 
that Order and never restored any of them. . . .” 


Although beautiful Pennance was now the Lowers’ 
permanent home, both husband and wife were often 
absent from it, either visiting relations or on the “ Service 
of Truth.” In 1670, Thomas Lower was again at George 
- Fox’s side in London, soon after the passing of the 
Second Conventicle Act. The Yournal says : 


“Friends met as they used to do in the morninge 
where every minister declared their going to the several 
meetings as they was moved: and friends askt me to 
what meeting I would go and I told them Into the high 
fieldes to Gratious street meeting where I expected the 
storm was most likely to begin. And this day all the 
train bands was up ; and as I past through the street to 
the meeting all the street was full of people. And a 
guard set to the meetinghouse door : to keep out ffriends : 
and I went in the other way through Lunbart Street and 
there was another guard set and the Court full of people. 
And a friend was speaking but he sone ended And I 
was after moved of the Lord to stand up on a door 
threshold in the Courte . . . and after’ I had spoaken 
awhile . . . there came an officer with a file of musketeers 


1 Tt was often noticed that “if George be in the company, all the 
rest are for the most part silent.”—Brayshaw, Persona/ity. 
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and pulled me out and said I was the man he looked for : 
and he put me amongst his file of musketeers and said 
he must carry me to the Lord Mayor’s, and when he 
had me in the streets Tho: Lower followed after me and 
Ger: Roberts : the people cryed to them have a care of 
him he is a princely man.” 

Then follow several more pages, signed by Fox, entitled 
“this was some part of what passed between the Mayor 


and G. F.” 

A short detention followed. Immediately the 
prisoners were set at liberty Fox returned to the place 
where he had been taken, “to Gratious street meeting 
again and when we came there the people was gone, onely 
some people stoode at the gate. And so we went into 
Gerard Roberts house and I sent out to know how all 
the meetings was: and some was kept out and some was 
taken but set at liberty again a few days after . . . anda 
glorious time it-was for the Lord’s everlasting truth for as 
fast as some was taken downe that was speaking others 
was moved to the Lord to stand up and speake to the 


ys 
{ 


admiration of the people. And many baptists and other . 


sectaries forsook their meetinges and came to see how 


the Quakers would stand, both in City and Country.” 

- Before the close of 1671 the Lowers were again in 
Cornwall. Here, a little later, they welcomed an old 
friend, James Parke, formerly for many years a servant 
at Swarthmoor. He now came to the west to visit meet- 
ings and also to see his old master’s daughter in her 
married home. As Parke rode through St. Austell, John 
May, a “ practised Informer,’’ who was drinking at an 
alehouse, noticed the stranger’s good horse and said : 
“T warrant you that is a preaching Quaker. I will have 


the horse he rides upon, next first day.” Accordingly, 
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the following Sunday, May, with a band of men, appeared 
-at the Friends’ meeting where, as he had expected, Parke 
was preaching. Nothing was easier than for May to 
take him and other Friends into custody and carry them 
_ before the magistrate, where Parke was fined {20 for 
preaching, and would have been imprisoned for refusing 
to take the oath, had not some “ friendly people” gone 
bail for him. The horse, however, May did not get. 
Thomas Lower, knowing what was likely to happen, had 
carefully sent it away before Sunday came. When the 
sessions came on, Thomas and Mary Lower both appeared 
on behalf of their old friend, representing the inhumanity 
of fining a man £20 because he had declared that ‘‘ God 
so loved the world that He sent His only begotten son 
into the world to save them that believe on Him,” 
which was all the crime the Informer had alleged against 
him. Also, by tendering to him the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance (which they knew he could not con- 
scientiously take) they were trying to make him liable 
to lifelong imprisonment. 


“* Several of the magistrates being impressed with the 
cruelty of the case inclined to set him free, & the chair-- 
man said it was inhuman and unChristian to use a stranger 
so badly who, he believed, had come into the country 
as much to visit his old master’s daughter as to preach. 
For his part he would not use a dog so badly & he 
hoped the bench were all of his mind, that the fine of £20 
for preaching such good & true words, which were all 
that had been proved, was punishment enough.” 


To this the other magistrates agreed (all honour to 
them !) and Parke was set at liberty. The scene affords 
a vivid glimpse into the everyday perils of a Quaker’s 
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life ; but all magistrates were not so magnanimous. One 
of them named Darell was particularly zealous in proceed- 
ing against Thomas Lower and other Cornish Friends. 
He was popularly supposed, “like some others in those 
dangerous times, to have been actuated more by the fear 
of being himself informed against than by any ill will to 
Friends.” This last sentence helps to explain, what 
otherwise appears strange, the way in which Friends were 
persecuted by their own neighbours and kinsfolk. Bigotry 
is often the child of fear. , 

In the spring of 1673, Lower and his wife went north 
to Swarthmoor. But in the early summer Lower left 
there again in company with Margaret Fox and her 
daughters, Sarah and Rachel. Some time in July they 
all assembled at Bristol to welcome George Fox on his 
return from America. From thence, “when the Fair was 
over,’ they proceeded to London and after a stay of some 
weeks again set forth on the return journey to the north. 

Fox had been intending to visit his aged mother in 
Leicestershire, “he having received word” from her 
“who desired earnestly to see him before she dyed,” while 
Lower was to escort Margaret Fox and Sarah Fell straight 
home to Swarthmoor. Lower joined the party for this 
purpose at William Penn’s house at Rickmansworth, 
and together they passed into Worcestershire. Here 
Fox and Lower were arrested “ sitting in the parlour,” 
after a large meeting held in a barn at Armscott, and 
thrown into Worcester gaol. 

Fox, as often before, had had a premonition of this 
imprisonment and had warned his wife that they would 
soon be separated. He wrote to her from prison a letter 
full of tenderness : 
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“ Dear Heart, 

“Thou seemedst to be a little grieved when I was 
speaking of prisons and when I was taken: be content 
with the will of the Lord God. For when I was at John 
Rous’s at Kingston I had a sight of my being taken 
prisoner, & when I was at Bray Doily’s in Oxfordshire 
[the night before the arrest] I saw I had a suffering to 
undergo. But the Lord’s power is over all, blessed be 
his holy name. Ce ae 


The husband and wife were to be reunited later. The 
aged mother never saw her son’s face again on earth. 
Mary Fox was, at this time, an infirm woman over 
seventy, and the shock of his renewed imprisonment 
killed her. ‘“‘ And when she heard he was stopt it strake 
her to the heart & killed her.” 

_ This mournful close to his mother’s long life seems 
to have been a wrong Fox found it hard to forgive. It 
wrings from him complaints when his own personal 
sufferings kept him silent ; for besides a son’s natural 
longing to revisit his old mother, George Fox’s power of 
healing made his help specially needed because of Mary 


Fox’s illness. An ancient MS. says of a former visit : 


“ His [Fox’s] Mother had a dead Palsy, and had little 
use of one side, and she often did fall down and then 
could not help herself, and had been so many years : 
and George Fox came to see her and at night she fell 
down, and he was moved to take her by the hand, and 
it immediately left her and she arose and could go about 
her business.” 


Bitterness, however, was never the last word with 
Fox. He had seen long ago in youth the “ infinite Ocean 
of Light and Life ” enfolding that other Ocean of Darkness 
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and Death. So he saw it again in this hard trial of his late 
manhood. 
He writes of her : } 


‘“‘T having been out of the nation beyond the seas, 
& when I came into England to Bristol I heard my 
mother had been very sick & she was very glad to hear 
of me & it did raise her up; & from Bristol I came to 
London & she sent to me desiring once more to see me 
before she died, & I not being very well to travel, & 
this news I heard to London from her out of the country 
& in 10 month 1673 I going down through the country 
to see her & setting my wife & family towards Lancashire 
was taken by one Parker called a justice from a friend’s 
house & sent to Worcester prison, & there kept about a 
month, & at the sessions there they put the oath to me 
as a snare knowing that I could not swear. And then 
I was moved to London from Worcester before the 
judges, & in she hearing that I was prisoned & coming 
down to see her might strike her to the heart & grieve her, 
& though I told the justices & judges the end of my travel, 
& these merciless judges & justices had neither mercy 
nor justice but sent me down again from London to 
Worcester, & when I heard she was dead it struck me 
for I did in verity love her as ever one could a mother, 
for she was a good honest virtuous & a right natured 
woman, & when I had read the letter of her death it struck 
a great weight upon my spirit & it was in a travail for a 
quarter of an hour, & there being people in the room 
saw some sudden travail upon me though they said nothing, 
& when my spirit had gotten through I saw her in the 
resurrection & the life everlastingly with me over all 
& father in the flesh also. So these wicked justices, 
God will judge who hindred me from visiting according 
to her motherly & tender desire. CE Ss 


1 Fn. F.H.S. VIL. 79. 
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The imprisonment at Worcester, though prolonged, 
was much less severe than those of previous years. Lower 
might have been set free almost at once, thanks to his 
brother’s powerful help at Court, but, as Fox writes, 
“He would not leave me.” The two brothers, one 
in a palace, one in a prison cell, are the heroes of this 
imprisonment. 

From 1673 onward, Thomas and Mary Lower seem 
to have considered Swarthmoor as their home, judging 
from the items in the Swarthmoor Account Book, scrupu- 
lously kept by “‘ Sister Sarah.” he volume dealing with 
the years 1673-78 was discovered by accident in the 
eighteenth century, and is now one of the chief treasures 
of the Library of the Society of Friends in London. At 
_the top of page two of the cover is written “ this Booke 
was rescued from oblivion by the care of a Friend of 
Lancaster, Bridget Whalley, who discovered it in the 
hands of a Grocer there, who was using it as waste paper.” 
Some of the pages have been torn away, but those that 
remain form an invaluable record of the daily life of the 
Fells and Lowers, during these five years. 

' The record of purchases and gifts shows that their 
first child, a little Margaret, was given to Thomas and 
Mary Lower in 1673, and named after her maternal 
grandmother, Margaret Fell. “‘ The thrivingest well- 
likeinge childe that ever I behelde and very apprehensive 
for her age” her proud father called her, when she was 
eight months old. Thomas Lower was journeying North 
to see this treasured babe and her mother when he was 
apprehended at Armscott. As soon as he was released 

1 Margaret Lower, eldest child of Thomas and Mary Lower, was born 
28th June 1673 and died March 1674. 
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from Worcester he turned North once more to rejoin his 
wife and child. Little Margaret was able to welcome her 
father home. ‘‘ We are all well here,” he writes, ‘““ my 
wife something better since she took some of my pills, 
little Margaret a lovely, thriving child.” 1 But in spite of, 
or perhaps because of, the touching records of constant 
pennies spent by her fond father and aunts on “ Treakle,” 
“Candies” and “‘ Comfitts for little Margaret Lowre,” 
her short life ended a few weeks after his return. The 
precious months of her babyhood, which he had lost in 
prison, had gone for ever. Later children might come in 
plenty. This first early bud can never have been replaced 
in her father’s heart, though in this same year another 
daughter, Margery,? named after her paternal grand- 
mother, Margery Lower, of Tremeere in far-away Corn- 
wall, came to comfort her bereaved parents. This little 
girl seems to have had a constitution strong enough to 
survive the diet of sweetmeats in her babyhood. She 
was besides dosed with ‘ Liquerice anniseed and other 
physic,” and grew up to marry and have descendants of 
her own. Ten children in all came to Thomas and Mary 
Lower’s home, of whom five lived to grow up and five 
died in infancy. This, a larger proportion of survivors 
than was usual in that age of “ great families” and in- 
numerable baby deaths, speaks well of the father’s medical 
care. The practice of naming children after their nearest 
relations was constant among both Fells and Lowers and 
is useful in helping to trace relationships. If other proof 
were needed that Thomas Lower was indeed own son to 


1 T. Lower to G. & M. Fox, Crosfield, p. 163. 

2 Margery, second daughter ‘of 'T. and M. Lower, was born at Marsh 
Grange, 31st December 1675. She married Benjamin Robinson of London 
in 1700 and died 1706. ‘: 
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Humfry and Margery Lower of Tremeere (a fact now 
established, though formerly doubted and denied), it 
would be found in the names Thomas gave to his children. 

In 1676 the Lowers settled at Marsh Grange, the old 
home of the Askews, and the birth-place of Margaret Fox. 
Thomas Lower bought the property, and for some years 
Cornwall became a dream beyond the horizon. The 
constantly recurring items in the Swarthmoor Account 
Book: “letter to Brother Lower from Cornwall,” 
hint at frequent letters coming from Tregangeeves in 
Loveday Hambly’s clear pointed script. Although the 
Fells and Lowers no longer lived under the same roof 
the joint account book for the two families still con- 
tinued under Sister Sarah’s care. A history of the 
children’s births, and nurses, and ailments, might easily 
be compiled from its pages. They also throw much 
light on Mary Lower’s taste in colours and in clothes 
for her family—but these engaging entries scarcely con- 
cern us here. 

In 1675, after more than ten years’ absence, George 
Fox came again to Swarthmoor. The Lowers, Sarah 
Fell and other friends rode over the sands and met him 
at Lancaster, where were held “two very full large and 
peacable meetings,” ‘“‘and the next day we came over 
the sandes and came to Swarthmoor the 25th day of 4th 
month (June) 1675.” This was Fox’s longest sojourn, 
a year and nine months, at his wife’s home. Putting his 
papers in order (a favourite Quaker diversion in every 
century) kept him busy. Many friends came to see him. 
One of them, John Banks, has left a description of his: 
visit to Swarthmoor and of a Sunday evening spent at 
Marsh Grange, the Lowers’ home. 
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This Friend came over from Pardshaw Meeting. He 
was at this time about forty years old, a glover and fell- 
monger by trade. 

In his journal for 1677 Banks writes :-— 


‘“‘ About this time, a Pain struck into my Shoulder 
which gradually fell down into my Arm and Hand, so 
that the Use thereof I was wholly deprived of ; and not 
only so, but my Pain greatly increased both Day and 
Night ; and for three Months I could neither put my 
Cloaths on nor off myself, and my Hand and Arm began 
to wither, so that I did seek to some Physicians for Cure, 
but no Cure could I get of any of them: untill at last, 
as I was asleep upon my Bed in the Night time, I saw in a 
Vision, that I was with dear George Fox ; and I thought 
I said unto him, George, my Faith is such, that if thou 
seest it thy way to lay thy Hand upon my shoulder, my 
Arm and Hand shall be whole throughout. 

“Which remained with me after I Awaked, two 
Days and Nights (that the thing was a true Vision) and 
that I must go to G. F. until at last through much Exercise 
of Mind, as a near and great Tryal of my Faith, I was 
made willing to go to him ; he being then at Swarthmoor, 
in Lancashire, where there was a Meeting of Friends, 
being on the first day of the week. And some time after 
-the Meeting, I called him aside into the Hall, and gave 
him a relation of my Concern as aforesaid, showing him 
my Arm and Hand ; and in a little time, we walking 
together Silent, he turned about, and looked upon me, 
lifting up his Hand and laid it upon my Shoulder, and 
said, ‘ The Lord strengthen thee both within and with- 
out.’ And so we parted, and I went to Thomas Lower’s 
of Marsh Grange that Night ; and when I was sat down 
to Supper in his House, immediately before I was aware, 
my Hand was lifted up to do its Office . . . which struck 
me into a great Admiration, and my heart was broken into 
true tenderness before the Lord and the next day I went 
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Home with my Hand and Arm restored to its ancient 
Use and strength without any Pain. 

“And the next time that G. F. and I met, he readily 
said, John, thou mended, thou mended: I answered, 
yes, very well, in a little time. Well, said he, give God 
the Glory.” } 


In later years the Lowers removed to London, where 
Thomas Lower is said to have enjoyed considerable 
practice as a doctor. Apparently they still kept on Marsh 
Grange in the north, as in former years they had kept on 
Pennance as their southern home. Writing from Swarth- 
moor in 1694, to Thomas Lower, M. Fox reports : 3 
“We are well here now—and we hear nothing but that 
your concerns are in good order, and doing well over at 
- [Marsh Grange].” 

The truth of the saying : ‘‘ Death is but a change of 
houses ; marriage is a change of homes,” was thus proved 
again. Loveday Hambly’s last years were spent in increas- 
ing loneliness. ‘To her and to her guests at Tregangeeves 
we must now return. 


1 Camb. Ful. Il. 466-7. 
2 See Note 19 at end of book, “‘ Thomas Lower’s Medical Degree.” 
3 Benson Coll., quoted in Webb’s Fe//s, p. 383. 
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LOVEDAY S LATER YEARS 


‘* Hospitality and good works.” 
ee Quakers had suffered much under the Com- 


monwealth for their personal loyalty to the Stuarts. 

Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, all dealt 
faithfully with them, and were in their turn dealt with 
themselves as faithfully in many a Quaker counterblast. 
George Fox and his followers were suspected by the 
Puritans of being Papists or even Jesuits in disguise. 
They were punished for Recusancy, as were numbers of 
their Anglican brethren. After the Restoration, when 
these last ‘Common Prayer men” once more had the 
upper hand, their fellow-sufferers, the Quakers, might 
have expected a time of ease. Not only had Charles II. 
at Breda promised liberty of conscience to all his subjects, 
he had specially pledged ‘‘ the word of a king” to the 
Quakers “‘that none shall wrong or abuse you.” Friends 
welcomed him to London with loyal, if qualified, approval. 
One writes : 


“29, 3rd mo. [May] 1660. This day did King 
Charles and his two brethren James and Henry come into 
this city : Charles is of a pretty sober countenance, but 
the great pride and vanity of those that brought him in, 
is inexpressible ; and he is in danger to be brought to 
those things, which he himself is not inclined unto. The 
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great excess and abomination that hath been used this 
day in the city is inexpressible.” 1 

Early in 1661, the Rising of the Fifth Monarchy Men 
upset the King’s good intentions and made him break his 
pledged word. The Quakers were subjected to a perse- 
cution longer and not less severe than under the Protec- 
torate. ‘hen, Cromwell had chastised them with whips— 
Blasphemy Acts and Riot Acts. Now, after the Restora- 
tion, Charles II. chastised them with brand-new scorpions 
—the Quaker Act (1662), the Conventicle Act (1664), 
and also with old Praemunires, issued centuries before, 
for a totally different purpose, against the Roman 
Catholics, but still with a terrible capacity to sting. 

Sir John Finch, on January 11th, 1660/1, after de- 
scribing the insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy Men, 
says :— 


“These things have produced these effects. That 
no man shall have any armes that are not registered. 
That no man shall live in the city that takes not the oath 
of allegiance. That no person of any sect shall out of 
his own house exercise religious duties, nor admit any 
into his house under penalty of a riott ; which troubles 
the Quakers and Anabaptists who professe they knew 
not of this last business.” ? 


And another writer, some months later, says :-— 


“The Commonwealth men laugh in their sleeves to 
see the Quakers & baptists drawne & hald to prisson 
whilst they are not a little active in blowing the 
coales.”’ 3 


1 Richard Hubberthorne to G. Fox, Letters of Early Friends, p. 82. 

2 Quoted in Extracts from State Papers, p.125. See Note 20 at end 
of book, “ Anabaptists aid Quakers.” 

3 Extracts from §:ate Papers, p. 150. 
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Looking back, the persecution seems strangely need- 
less. With but a little more comprehension and sym- 
pathy, the Quakers might have settled down among the 
‘‘ quiet in the land,” after their long loyalty to the Stuart 
cause. Instead of which, George Fox and his followers 
were harried with Acts forbidding them to meet to wor- 
ship God, even in a private house, more than five together ; 
many were locked up in deadly gaols, where some died of 
pestilence ; others were threatened with banishment and 
a few actually transported. The persecution did not 
cease for more than twenty years, and then only just in time. 
The infant Society drew a deep breath of relief. It had 
survived : but with vigour much enfeebled by all the 
sufferings its leaders had endured. The quietude of 
eighteenth-century Quakerism was the natural result of 
the havoc and pillage endured in the last half of the 
seventeenth. 

Thus it came about that the last quarter of Loveday’s 
life was marked by losses and sufferings no less severe 
than those of her earlier days under the Protector. Only 
one letter has come down to us written in her own hand. 
It is undated, but appears to have been written in 1659, 
just on the water-shed between the two persecutions 
inflicted from opposite sides, after the death of Cromwell 
but before the accession of Charles II]. This was the 
“year of Anarchy,” when Fox lay ill for weeks at Reading, 
almost blind, suffering both in body and soul in the 
mysterious way he did, during any critical period of his 
nation’s life. For in spite of his sturdy frame and immense 
power of bearing his own hardships, Fox was exquisitely 
sensitive to the personal sorrows of others and also to the 
griefs and wrongs of nations and races. “ He bears the 
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iniquity wherever he comes,” a later Friend testified of 
him, on the further side of the Atlantic. 

These months of mental and bodily distress in 1659 
were one of the darkest times in his whole life. ‘I Past 
to Redinge,” the Journal says, ‘‘and was under great 
suffringes and exercises and in a great travell in my spiritt 
for ten weeks time : for I saw how the powers was plucke- 
inge each other to pieces.” In these weeks of mysterious 
pain the thoughts of Fox turned to Loveday Hambly, the 
friend twenty years older than himself in distant Cornwall, 
with longing for her presence. She was renowned in her 
own neighbourhood for her skill in curing her sick neigh- 
bours. Fox himself was possessed of what then seemed 
almost miraculous gifts of healing, now possibly to be 
explained as a sort of instinctive osteopathy. That he, 
when his own dark time of distress had come, should 
have desired Loveday Hambly to be with him, and should 
have turned to her for cheer and help, shows her to have 
been a true “‘ Mother in Israel,”’ as her friends called her. 

She might not have the joy of aiding her friend. She 
herself was also ill, and worn with the sufferings she had 
undergone for conscience sake during a recent severe im- 
prisonment at Bodmin. ‘The one remaining letter in her 
own hand shows what it cost her to refuse. ‘This is a small, 
almost dainty missive among the usual folios of that age. 
On the outside of the sheet is written in a clear pointed 
hand, full of character :-— 


these 
For my Deare friend 
Gourge ffox. 


Inside, in the same script, each letter beautifully 
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formed and the capitals adorned with restrained flourishes 
that show a distinct technical skill, if not a real training in 
Art, she writes :-— 


“ Dear Friend 
““T have received thy lines, with thy invitation to 
come to Reddin where I should gladly meet thee if I had 
abillity of body to Rid so far : for I find a great weakness 
in body since my Late trouble which did befall me: but 
blessed be God in my spirit I find pece, I am Reddy to 
give my goods to the Spoyler and my body to prison and 
my life to the [word uncertain, probably Slayer] rather 
than I shall deny that presous truth that I have received 
and I should rejoyce to see thee had I ableness of body : 
or a Hors to carry me soe far: for I dare keepe none 
that are good : for the greedy hirelinge prist. 
“Deere Jorge I doe desire to here from thee tho I 
shall not be able to see thee : soe I rest 
thy faithful friend in the 
Eternall truth 
Lovepay Hamsty.” ? 


The following examples, from the Record, of Loveday’s 
sufferings in these Restoration years show that her fear of 
keeping valuable animals on her farm was well founded : 

“In 1660 she was with many other Friends taken at 
a meeting for worship in her own house, haled thence to 
Truro and committed to Launceston Gaol where .. . 
several . . . of them were put into the place called Dooms- 
dayle, & remained prisoners until the assizes following, 
being about seven weeks.” 

“In 1662 she was imprisoned at Bodmyn for tyth 
where she remained for some months & by reason of her 
endurans her health was much impaired she not being used 

1 Swarthmore MS8S8., and see facsimile opposite. 
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to such confinement.” (This is an interesting glimpse into 
the usual open-air life at the farm.) . . . A verdict for 
treble damages was obtained, and “‘ great havoc was made 
of her estate,” five cows, four heifers and one steer being 
taken from her. 

The next year the High Sheriff gave the express order 
to “* bring all Loveday Hambly’s cows,” on account of two 
demands for tithes. Stock worth £35 was taken to satisfy 
an original claim of £6. 4s. But worse was to follow. 

On the 28th of January, 1663-4, ‘four con- 
stables & others” came to Tregangeeves and finding 
Loveday’s younger unmarried sister, Philippe Billing, in 
the garden, “ they arrested her with a warrant of rebellion,” 
mistaking her for her sister. ‘‘ But after a little space they 

perceived she was not the person they lookt for & then 
let her go and went to go into the house to search for 
Loveday Hambly, & the doors being fast they fetcht 
picks and beateaxes & other tooles of the said Love- 
day’s therewith rent and broke open five dores in a 
most wicked manner splitting & tearing of them open 
like thieves & robbers as if they had been accustomed to 
such work, to the afrightening of some in the house, there 
being not one man of the family then in the house.”’ 
Finding Loveday within, they “laid violent hands on 
her & arrested her with their warrant of Rebellion 
. . . & after sometime they having fetcht a syde-sadle 
put her to ride on a poore bad horse which did throw & in 
the going to Austle town did often stumble to the en- 
dangering of her life . . . the bailyffe promised to get 
a better horse when they came to the town where having 
brought her one of them took her off that horse & left 
her in Laurens Growdens shop.” ‘Soe after some time 
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came again & said his Master Samuel Hext who was the 
priest’s attorney was very angry with him for taking her 
off that bad horse & swore & railed upon him because he 
had not carried her along to Bodmyn on that horse but 
she utterly refused to ride that horse. Whereupon Samuel 
Hext bid them drag her out by the heels,” and two con- 
stables “‘ came & in a violent manner haled her out of the 
friends house & into the street & with many reproach- 
ful & uncivil words dragged her along in the midst of the 
horseway in the dirt & mire in a rude wicked’ & uncivil 
manner. And as they were haling her along . . .”’ one 
of the constables ‘“‘ pusht her with his hande in the 
back & said: ‘ Will you not go, I will make you go ?’ 
that if the other had not held her she might have fallen on 
her face. . . . Thus they haled her to an alehouse door 
where many people that came along grieved to see their 
uncivil Usage of her where she gave a good testimony 
against the false prophets.” At the alehouse she was 
detained all night. “ The next day, some of her neigh- 
bours from motives of love and regard resolved to pay the 
demand that she might be set at liberty, but being in- 
formed of this, she was not a little troubled and sent some 
of her friends to request them not to do so.”” Thereupon 
the Bailiff “carried her to Bodmyn prison where she 
remains a prisoner for the Lord & his truth & for 
refusing to pay tyth piggs geese etc. & after was set at 
liberty being kept a prisoner till the writ of Rebellion was 
out of date.” 

Her neighbours suffered also. In 1670, ‘‘ John May 
took from Anne Salthouse 10 yards of fine Dowlas of 
14d the yard & five shillings in money,”—one of the 
smallest but most picturesque fines recorded. 
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Although Loveday Hambly had not been able to visit 
George Fox at Reading she had the joy of welcoming him 
again under her own roof, in 1668, when he for the last 
time came to the west. This was the most important 
of all his visits to Tregangeeves, for here, at a general 
meeting, he settled the new Quaker organisation for the 
whole county. 

The Fournal says :— 

“ And we past through the Country till we came to 
Humfry Lower’s, where we had a very pretious meeting 
and from thence we past to Truro: and so through the 
Countries visiting friends till we came to Lands end : 
and so came up by the south : visiting friends: and at 
Tregangeeves at Loveday Hamblyes we had a general 
meeting for all the County: where we setled the monthly 
meetings in the Lords power and the order of the gospel : 
so that all in it might admonish all : and exhort all : that 
walk not according to the gospel. So that the house 
of God might be kept clean and righteousness might 
run down and sweep away all unrighteousness.” 

In an Epistle of advice to Friends, Fox enjoins them 
to appoint periodical meetings for business and relief of 
suffering “in the convenientest place in the middle of the 
County . . . Everyone feeling one another’s conditions 
as their own, this keeps tenderness and love as a family.”’ ! 
Also “ that all Births Marriages and Deaths be recorded 
in several books, in their meetings. These things do 
forever free, a free People.” 

Tregangeeves, “the convenientest place”’ aforesaid, 
was ever a meeting place for Friends, old and new. Josiah 
Coale, whose conversion dated from the earliest days, 
writes, in 1664, of having had a fine service in Cornwall, 


1 See Note 21 at end of book, “ Ancient Minute of 1676.” 
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‘not one meeting unvisited between London and Lands 
End,” before his journey was interrupted by severe 
imprisonment at Launceston. 

Names of new guests occur in later years. Richard 
Samble, a Friend of Falmouth, was often present. He has 
left behind a beautiful Testimony to Friends in Cornwall. 
When he died, worn out with his labours, in 1680, it was 
said of him: “ He gave up his weak body to spend and 
be spent in God’s service.” Another Cornish Friend, 
Gilbert Latey,! also had an important service in the west 
in 1670: “it being a time of great suffering generally 
throughout the nation Gilbert had it upon his mind to 
visit his native County . . . where he had several good 
meetings and went on towards the Lands End, Penzance 
and Market Jew visiting Friends there ; and near Market 
Jew at a place where there had never been a meeting before 
had a Meeting to the great satisfaction of several present 
who had never been at Friends Meetings before ; from 
thence he went to Helston and so to Falmouth, where he 
had a large Meeting or two; from thence he came to 
Truro, and had there a Meeting and so came back to 
Loveday Hamley’s at Trigen Jeves and had there a good 
‘Meeting as also in several parts of that county.” ? 

But no passing visitors, however welcome, could com- 
pensate the widowed mistress of the farm for the absence of 
those nearest and dearest to her. 

Thomas Lower came at rare intervals to Cornwall, on 
business connected with his property and the tin mines ; 
but the days when he was an inmate of Loveday’s own 


1 Gilbert Latey was born at St. Issey in Cornwall in February, 1626. 
2 From a MS. in D. The expression “ Back to Trigen Jeves ” shows 
that Latey had also stopped there on his way westward. - 
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home were now long past. There was “ not one man of 
the family” present to defend her when persecutors. 
attacked her in her own house. Even his short visits were 
often hindered by imprisonment or other causes. Faith- 
ful Alexander Parker, busy “‘ watering the plants” in 
Cornwall, in 1676, writes to George Fox of Lower’s 
servants at Pennance having “ long looked for him there.” 


Alexander Parker to George Fox. 


** London 27th of 9th month (Nov.) 1676. 
Po On Pith Day” (towards the end of September) 


“we came to Loveday Hambly’s, where we had a good 
meeting. We rested on Sixth Day and on Seventh Day 
G. W. [George Whitehead] and Thos. Salthouse rode to 
_ Truro and had a very good serviceable meeting in their 
new meeting house and parted in peace. I stayed at 
L. H.’s and had a large meeting : many strangers came 
in and were tender, and God’s heavenly presence did 
accompany us. Poor old Loveday was even overcome 
and gladdened in her heart to see her house (which she 
hath lately enlarged) so filled : she hath a zeal for God, 
and loves the prosperity of truth. 

““On Second Day early I called on G. W. at Truro 
and that evening we came to Market Jew where on the 
Third day we had a very sweet and heavenly meeting 
though not very large: after the meeting we rode to 
John Ellis’s house”’ (near Land’s End). “ After the 
meeting we came to Captain Whiddon’s near Pensance, 
who very lovingly received us. On the fifth day we 
travelled to Falmouth, where that evening we had a meet- 
ing in Jo. Scantlebury’s house. On Sixth day we had a 
meeting at the meeting-house in the country near Perin”’ 
(probably Roskrow) “‘ and the Lord’s presence did crown 
ourassembly. After the meeting we cameto Truro... . 
On Seventh Day we called at Pennance, Thomas Lower’s 
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house: his servants have long looked for him there : 
afterwards we came to Loveday Hambly’s where on the 
First day we had a very large, blessed and heavenly 
meeting : the house would not contain the people but 
several were without: in due time we hope the effect 
will show itself: the priest’s congregations were thin, 
and some said if we stayed awhile, they thought we should 
have most of the people of two parishes.” (St. Mewan 
and St. Austell.) 

This meeting, too large for even her enlarged house 
to hold, must have rejoiced the expansive heart of the 
hostess at Tregangeeves. But however full her house 
might be, there were, in these days, always empty places in 
her home. Grace Billing, the silent elder sister, so often 
to be found at Loveday’s side, but never with any indivi- 
duality of her own, was no longer her companion. Grace 
had died in 1668, the year of Thomas Lower’s second 
marriage. She died as she had lived, silent to the last, 
leaving behind her no word or sign, no remembrance or 
testimony from Friends, nothing but the record of her 
steadfast sisterhood to Loveday and of her staunchness 
in cleaving to “the Truth.” 

Their other sister, older than both Grace and Loveday, 
Margery Lower, Thomas Lower’s mother and old 
Humfry’s wife, was still alive as well as her husband. 
Humfry too had suffered much persecution from kinsfolk 
and neighbours. Of Margery nothing is recorded ; but 
a sense of antagonism to Quakerism remains, not lessened 
by the sight of her lonely tombstone still to be seen in the 
parish church at St. Tudy. 

Parker’s letter continues :— 

“After the meeting I came to Humfry Lowers 


where I was very kindly and lovingly entertained: but 
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none of the family came to meeting but poor honest 
John Bray. On Fifth day morning I called at Jo. 
Billings [Loveday’s brother, probably living at her old 
home at Hengar] and spoke to him and his wife who 
both confessed to Truth, but the way is too strait for 
them to walk in... and so we came to Launceston 
we had a very wet day and got some cold.” 2 

“Poor old Loveday ” was failing somewhat in these 
later years. As she grew older her memory for outside 
matters faded, but she was always keenly alive to any 
mention of “ Truth.” Though she died when she was 
only seventy-eight her death is spoken of as having 
occurred in extreme old age. “She lived toa great age 
which but few come to.” The span of human life was 
evidently shorter 250 years ago than it is now. 

““And she would often say ‘She believed that the 
prayers of the Lord did prevail and that her days were 
lengthened that she might yet be more serviceable.’ ” 

Loveday, though “no orator,” was something of a 
phrase-maker. .When she found the right words to 
express her feelings she was not afraid of repeating 
them. Her testimony is adorned with characteristic 
little sayings, and “She often said” is often said 
of her, after her death. These pithy, simple “ logia”’ 
treasured by love, bring her very near. In one, her bounti- 
ful heart speaks. ‘“‘ What’s all the World to me?’ she 
would often say, ‘I never will live miserable to die 
rich.’”” ‘Though her farm had been harried time after 
time and her most valuable animals taken, she was still a 
wealthy woman. At her death she left behind her “a 
competent estate.” In spite of the enlargement of her 
house, Tregangeeves never grew large enough to take in 

1 Letters of the Early Friends, p. 251 et seg. 


” 
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all the guests its mistress loved to welcome, or the constant 
visitors who flocked to the “‘ great meetings” for the 
whole county, which had now for many years been regu- 
larly held under her roof. George Fox with his usual 
statesmanlike vision and breadth of outlook had seen far 
ahead when, in 1668, he had established “‘ the discipline,” 
a network of meetings for business all over the country. 
Quakerism was no longer, as in the early days, dependent 
on the enthusiasm of visiting “‘ Publishers,” but was 
settling down into the regulated fervour of an organised 
body. Or rather, the leaping torrent was being guided 
into carefully planned channels to fertilise the whole land. 
Yearly Meetings were established in 1658. Quarterly 
Meetings in 1660. Lastly, Monthly Meetings were set 
up between the years 1666-9. As has been told, the 
Monthly Meetings for Cornwall were “setled” from 
Tregangeeves in 1668. The proof that the work was 
necessary and well done is found in the fact that George 
Fox’s scheme of Church Government is still in full use 
and vigour among his followers to-day. The change may 
appear in some ways regrettable ; but those who have 
known Quakerism in distant countries overseas will agree 
that it was both inevitable and wise. Some simple form 
of organisation is necessary, if the members of a scattered 
community are not to drift away from each other and from 
their faith. But the real bond which has held the Society 
of Friends together for nearly three hundred years is no 
outward machinery, still less a creed. It is always the’ 
inward experience of a shared life and of a shared worship, 
“in spirit and in truth.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
LOVEDAY’S HOME GOING 
“ Glory, Glory, eternal Glory.” 
Be scones sufferings were nearly over. The last 


prison door was soon to open. Escaping from the 

worn body, her brave soul was to be set free. She 
was fortunate in the time of her death. Persecutions had 
slackened for a space shortly before, but “from the 
year 1681 onwards, .. . there was a spasm of fresh 
and fierce persecution against Friends under the Con- 
venticle Act, which had been perhaps growing somewhat 
rusty under the Whiggish Parliaments of 1679/80.’’} 
There is no record of Loveday herself having been 
imprisoned or fined after 1677, but the faithful Thomas 
Salthouse still suffered. 

In 1681, on a chilly February day, the body of a 
Friend, Benjamin Growden, was laid to rest in the quiet 
graveyard at Tregangeeves on the crest of the hill above 
the farm. Growden was a man “ well beloved by his 
neighbours,”’ numbers of whom came to attend his funeral. 
Thomas Salthouse, who was present, gave the following 
“short sermon ” :— 

““ Seriousness and sobriety is suitable and Seasonable 
on this Occasion. I have no authority from Men to 
accommodate this concourse of people with Excellency of 
Speech as an Eloquent Orator, nor with enticing Words 

1 T. Hodgkin, p. 262. 
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that Man’s wisdom teaches. Yet to the Living there 
is a Necessity upon, and a few words in my heart in 
Tenderness and Fear to offer, under consideration of 
our Mortality and also of Eternity which is set before us. 
Then follows a string of the more usual texts, ‘ All 
Flesh is Grass”’ etc., ending with ‘‘ O let me die the death 
of the Righteous and let my last end be like his.”"]_ More 
was spoken to the like effect with Tears and with much 
Tenderness, in the open Burying Place at Tregangeeves, 
in the Audience of many good Christians and loyal 
Subjects of the King, and professors of the Protestant 
Religion as by law established. On such an Occasion 
and to such an Assembly, one would scarce have thought 
the speaking by way of Remembrance of their Mortality 
and to excite them to prepare for Death could have been 
liable to the Penalties of any Law: but there were some 
Persons wicked enough to make an unlawful Conventicle 
of this humane, Christian and decent Solemnity. Upon 
the oaths of Thomas Whale and William Comyn, in- 
formers, a warrant was granted against Anne Salthouse, 
John Trefry and Joane his Wife, Laurence Growden, 
Joseph Growden and Elizabeth his wife, Joseph Vivian, 
Ellinor the wife of Nicolas Biggs, David Thomas, Samuel 
Horney, Samuell Bennett, John Heady, John Killegarne, 
John the son of Richard Giles, William Nichols, Matthew 
Bennet and Thomas Salthouse, to appear before the 
Justices to show Cause why they should not be convicted 
according to the Act. They appeared at the Time and 
Place appointed before Sir Joseph Tredenham, Joseph 
Sawle and William Mohun, Justices. But when they 
came they were told that Convictions were already made, 
and that Thomas Salthouse was fined £20. for Preaching : 
For that Fine he had shortly after taken out of his Shop 
Goods worth £29. 9. 9. Also Joseph Growden [a son 
of the deceased] for being at the said Funeral, had his 
Goods taken away to the value of £1. 5. 0.”1 3 


1 Besse, Suffs. i. 124. 
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As Loveday’s name is not mentioned among those 
present, she was probably kept away by the illness that 
ended in her death a few months later. In the late autumn 
of 1682 she was obliged to “‘ take to her Bed, by reason 
of Old Age, great Weakness and many Infirmities.”’ 
Here she remained for seven weeks until, on the 14th 
December, her release came. 

The account of her last days, written by the faithful 
Thomas and Anne Salthouse and by two other Friends, 
brings her last days vividly to mind. A smile will come at 
some of the details that are meant to be edifying and only 
succeed in being gently humorous: e.g. “A Candle was 
brought that she might shew her tongue ’’—probably 
in a low upper chamber, ill-lighted on a winter evening. 
She replied: ‘Take it away, and let me have the light of 
the Countenance of the Lord Jesus.” Still, if we smile, 
and though we smile, and as we smile, the little detail and 
the quaint speech bring her clearly before us, in her weak- 
ness and in her strength. With Robert Louis Stevenson, 
we know: ‘‘ The laughter that does not lessen love.” 

Evidently the account has been composed with tears. 
It deserves to be read with sympathy, for to her indeed 
was given ‘‘a quiet night and a good end.” 

The Preface, written by one who had been “ her body 
servant for two years,’ says :— 


“Dear Friends unto whose hands this may come, this 
is to signify of the Decease of our dear friend Loveday 
Hambly, who hath finished her course in this world and 
is gone to her long home . . . and if in former time such 
Women as feared God were esteemed honourable and 
recorded to Posterity for their Vertue and good Works, 
may not this Friend of ours be recorded amongst the 
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Living at this day whom the Living God raised up and 


made an Instrument in his hand to be serviceable in 
doing much good : who was a woman of a noble universall 
Spirit and descended of honourable Parentage as amongst 
Men. Her fame is already gon far, especially amongst 
God’s People, though many never knew her, or saw her 
personally, to whom the following Account may be of 
service, as well as to such as did know her, and be a 
means to stir up the Mind that’s Pure in all to admire 
the goodness of the Lord, and may be encouraged to serve 
and obey him in faithfulness in their Day and Time, 
that they may come to rest in God’s heavenly Kingdom 
for ever more, into which this living faithful Frend 
is entred. . . . O what could I say of her Sincerity and 
Love to the Lord, his Truth and People! But shall sum 
up all in this, That she was a good Woman and very 
serviceable, as many in those parts do right well know. 
. . . your real friend BENJAMIN COALE, 


“Reading, the 20th of the rst Month, 1682.” 


The rare and precious little pamphlet, yellow and 
brown with age, and stained in places, is in good preserva- 
tion. The printing is beautiful. A variety of founts are 
used on the title page so that the names and important 
words stand out from the rest. 


“A RELATION of the Last WORDS and Departure 
of that Antient and Honourable Woman LOVEDAY 
HAMBLY OF TRIGANGEEVES in the parish of 
Austell in the County of Cornwall. 

‘ With farther Testimonies concerning her LIFE and 
CONVERSATION. | 





“London. Printed by John Gain. Living in the Upper 
Moor-Fields, near the Flying Horse, MDCLX XXIII.” 
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Inside is “A copy of a letter sent to M. D. and 
Friends at Plymouth, the 14th Day of the 10th Month 
[December] 1682. | 


““ Marcery Dyer, 

“ And the rest of Friends in Plymouth, knowing that 
you have a desire to hear how it is with our Friend, 
Loveday Hambly, whose Fame for Good Works, Charity 
and Hospitality, is gone forth to the uttermost Confines 
of the Land of our Nativity ; and we believe it may be 
affirmed with confidence that her Renown is gone forth 
to the Isles afar off, as a Person accounted famous among 
God’s People, for Sufferings, and Zealous of Good Works, 
ever since the Day that she was turned from Darkness 
_ to Light, and from the Power of Satan to God. 

“Now, Dear Friend, this may certifie thee and 
‘Friends there, that our Dear Friend above mentioned, 
L. H. hath, by reason of Old Age, great Weekness and 
many Infirmities kept her Bed for the most part this 
Seven Weeks being aged about seventy-eight years : and 
though we are here as in a House of Mourning, under 
the consideration of her bodily Weakness and in the sense 
of the Departure of such a Serviceable Friend ; yet we 
are Comforted and Refreshed in that we can give a Living 
Testimony that she is in a good Frame of Spirit in Relation 
to Heavenly Things; for it hath been observed of late 
that if any Friend or other of her Relations have spoken to 
her about any of her Outward Affairs, her Memory Failed 
her, as to give any direct Answer: but when any Friend 
did Read or Pray by her, or speak to her of Spiritual 
Matters she had been much Revived and full of good 
Expressions and Praises to the Lord for his manifold 
Mercies towards her : often saying she desired nothing 
but the Kingdom of God: and in the Evening several 
Friends, Relations and Attendants being about her Bed 
with a Candle: one did desire to see her Tongue, she 
chearfully said, Take away the Candle and let me have 
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the Light of the Countenance of the Lord Jesus. And 
dayly and hourly she ceased not to sound forth the Praises 
of the Lord, and her Desires and Prayers to the Lord were, 
to continue his Mercy towards her. She saw her own 
weakness and believed in the Strength of the Lord: 
and as she drew near her End, she grew into a loving 
Child-like state and Condition to all that came to see her, 
desiring earnestly the Prosperity of God’s Truth: and 
often declared her Intent in bestowing her Outward 
Estate in the manner as she had done, was, that Holy 
Truth might be propagated and those that profess it might 
be supported by her free gift after her Decease and that 
Friends who travel in Truth’s Service and were in want, 
might be supplyed by those to whom she left her Out- 
ward Estate ; else, said she, I should never have left it 
to him. 

“Here follow several of her Expressions taken by such 
as were with her the Night before her Departure. 

‘““ My heart and Soul is poured forth unto thee, O thou 
Eternal God, thou art the Comfort and Salvation of Old 
Age: and the Desire of my Heart is, that all my Friends 
may be kept faithful to the Living God: for I declare here 
in the Presence of the Lord and before you, that I do love 
all the Children and Servants of the Living God with all 
my Heart, Soul and Strength. . . . And I desire the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob with all my Heart and 
Soul, that I may faithfully fight under his Banner. 

‘““ Moreover she said, The Lord knows my Heart, I 
never loved the Riches of this World, for what is it 
worth, it is all Vanity and Vexation of Spirit... . At — 
another time she said, I desire to take up the Shield of 
Faith and the Helmet of Salvation, and that I may dwell 
in the House of God. After she had lain still a pritty 
while, like one in a sweet Sleep, she opened her eyes, 
and seeing some of her Friends and Servants about her, 
she smilingly said, Methinks I have been in a great 
Warefare, and there was mighty Doings, and O! what 
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a Comfort, it was to me. We will not fall out about it, 
for their Kingdom, must come into my Kingdom. 

“ Again she said, My God, look over them, Keep all 
thy Handmaids, my God, my God. And not long before 
her Departure, in a good sence and deep expression of 
Soul, she said, Glory, Glory, Eternal Glory, for thy 
great Kindness and Love to thy Handmaid. 

“ And many times after she would begin some good 
words, which she was not able to utter forth, but some 
Friends standing by her, would help her therein, and then 
she would rejoyce that her Mind was uttered by another, 
and so continued quiet as a Lamb for about fourteen 
Hours before her Departure : then deep groans did pro- 
ceed from her until the eighth hour in the Morning, on 
the 14th day of the roth Month 1682 ; at which time 
she departed this Life, and slept with her Fathers and as 
we hope and verily believe, is entered into a blessed 
Eternity. 

‘““And this is written and witnessed unto by thy 
Loving Friends, ; 

Tuomas SALTHOUSE ANNE SALTHOUSE 
RicuarpD [TREGENNow  Lovepay BEAUCHAMP. 
With several Servants and other Attendants.” 


Loveday Beauchamp, the second woman to sign this 
testimony, below Anne Salthouse, was Loveday Hambly’s 
own widowed niece, a daughter of her elder sister Phila- 

delphia Billing, who married Christopher Worthevale in 
- 1616. It is good to think that Loveday Hambly had a 
kinswoman with her at the end, who was not only her 
niece and namesake, but also her own child in the faith. 
Loveday Beauchamp’s Quaker sympathies prevent any- 
thing of her after history being recorded in the family 
tree. Like her aunt’s, her name disappears after the bare 
fact of her marriage has been recorded. In her Will, the 
elder Loveday leaves this niece ten pounds. 
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Thomas Salthouse’s peculiar grammar and expres- 
sions, and the odd construction of the sentences, show 
that he must have had the chief share in composing the 
above account. Notice expecially his favourite phrase 
“ Land of our Nativity,” happily no longer “ Natifaty ”’ as 
in earlier years. But Salthouse’s heart was too full of 
grief at the loss of his old friend to feel satisfied even with 
his share in this long joint letter about her. Six days later 
back again in his own home, behind the shop at Austle, 
and with his own little plot of land in view, he pours out 
his full heart in “a farther Testimony concerning dear 
Loveday Hambly,” from which a few details must be 
quoted to complete Loveday’s portrait, as it remained in 
the hearts of her nearest friends. 


“Truly,” he writes, “the Tribulations, Tryals, and 
Exercises of this good Woman were many in the Days 
of her Pilgrimage in this present World, as may in part 
appear by the Records of our Friends Sufferings in this 
County, some of which are in Print, and some in Manu- 
script, besides Reproaches, Tryals and Cruel Mockings 
that did attend us while the way was everywhere spoken 
against in which we walk and Worship the only true God 
of our Fathers in Spirit and in Truth. 

“This good Friend and Antient Widdow Woman was 
several times cast into Prison at Lanceston and Bodmine 
for the Possession and Practice of her Religion, and once 
constrained to ride to London, which is about 220 miles 
from her House, to make appearance there for Non- 
payment of Tythes, etc., and at several times had her 
Goods taken away in great Quantities to the value of 
many hundreds of pounds, sometimes fourty Head of 
Cattle at once for her faithful Testimony against the 
Oppression of Tythes, and she did always take joyfully 
the spoiling of her Goods, with Bonds and Imprisonments 
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that did often attend her for Matter of Conscience, for no 
Occasion could justly be taken against her, except con- 
cerning the Righteous Law, Way and Worship of the 
Living God ; for in other Cases she was always careful 
to owe nothing to any Man but Love: greatest Policy, 
Prudence and Care was to promote the Interests of the 
Pretious Truth, and not only the Form but the Power of 
Godliness, her house was made a House of Prayer, her 
Heart and Hand was bountiful and open to administer 
to such as needed food or physic, and the Lord was 
pleased to give a great blessing to her Endeavours : many 
of her Neighbours are Witnesses of it at this day : her 
Charity and Hospitality was not confined to her Relations 
and the People of her own Perswasion, but was extended 
to Rich and Poor, Strangers and Enemies : yea, she was 
truly Kind and Charitable in her day to the utmost of 
her Ability, few in this Generation did exceed her for 
_ Love and Good Works. She was no Orator, as to express 
her Mind by Men-pleasing Excellency of Speech or intic- 
ing fine Words as Men’s Wisdom teacheth, but her Love 
was manifested to be real Love, not in words only, but in 
Deed and in Truth which gives me this Confidence to 
say she was a Disciple indeed : and the Lord blest her 
in her Basket and her Store, after all her Sufferings for 
Righteousness sake, and she never wanted Meat, Drink 
nor Cloathing to accomodate her Persecutors and their 
children, if they were either in want of Food or Raiment 
neither did she say, be warm, and be Cloathed and be 
fed by others, but did it dayly and freely, for they were 
her own words often uttered in my hearing ‘ What’s all 
the World? I have enough. I never will live miserable 
to dye Rich.’ 

“And yet she hath left a competent Estate to be divided 
amongst many of her Friends and Relations, and to the 
Poor of the neighbouring parishes as appears by her last 
Will and Testament, her Command concerning her funeral 
was carefully observed by her Relations and Friends, 
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and many hundreds of sober People did accompany her 
to her Grave in a decent burying place in the Tenement 
of Trigangeeves, where her Dead Body is at Rest, and her 
Spirit is returned to God that gave it and to the Spirits 
of Just Men made perfect, and I believe her Name is 
written in Heaven, and she is entered in the Possession 
of that Peace and Joy in the Holy Ghost which is the 
effect of everlasting Righteousness, and hath a Name and 
Place in the House of the Lord and within the Walls 
of Salvation, even an Everlasting Name that shall... 
not be forgotten. Dear Friends, Brethern and Sisters, 
who are asking the Way to Zion, with your Faces thither- 
ward, and who have desires to have Intelligence of the 
State of Affairs among Friends in these Parts : this gives 
you Advice of the Departure of the above mentioned 
Mother in Israel: let it not trouble you, for it is well 
with her : and this is a living Testimony of Never-dying 
Love, that is given forth and sent to you from your loving 
Friend and Fellow Traveller in the Way of Holyness. 

Tuomas SALTHOUSE. 


“ Austle in Cornwall, the 20th of the roth Month, 1682.” 


As for Thomas Curtis, Loveday’s first friend, he 
sings the praises of his convert in the longest testimony 
of all. This, the valuable source of knowledge as to “‘ the 
breaking forth of Truth” in the early days, has already 
been largely quoted ; while in the characteristic Will,? 
dated from her death-bed, Loveday Hambly speaks 
in her own voice not only to her contemporaries, but 
to later generations. She, the unready of speech 
in earlier days, declares the faith that is in her with 
considerable emphasis now that death is near. “... 
I, Loveday Hambly . . . widdo, being of a sound and 
perfect memory although weake in body do make and 

1 Recently discovered at Bodmin and*given in full in Appendix I. — 
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ordayne this my last Will and Testament ... as for 
-my body soul and spirit] have given up to the Lord 
with which I have glorified God which all are his and I 
dye in the Lord and do command my body soul and 
spirit into my Saviour Creator’s hands for all is his in 
whome I have lived and moved and had my being a true 
and reall Protestant Christian and a member of the true 
reformed Church in Christ Jesus as was in the Apostles 
dayes of which Church Christ Jesus was and is the Holy 
Head redeemer and Saviour and no pope nor false Chris- 
tian and I have and do beare witness against the Bloody 
practises and crewell tyranicall Church and Government 
which the Pope or any of his Emissaries do support or 
governe by which I have been a sufferer for bearing my 
testimony to the Lords Blessed Holy Name in whome It 
rest and my Will and desire is that my body may be 
decently buried in the berewing place or graveyard 
now fenced in upon Tregengeeves between the graves 
there of my sister Grace Billing and cosen John 
Hambly.” 4 

Then follows a careful division of her ‘ outward 
estate’ among her nearest relations ; and many other 
bequests. Whether Loveday Hambly had ever approved 
of, or forgiven, Thomas Lower’s leaving Cornwall and 
making his home elsewhere seems doubtful. In spite of 
the promise made to him in earlier years “‘ not to alienate 
so much as a dish or a spoon from thee,” this, her latest 
Will, only leaves to him and to his wife and children 20/- 
apiece—the smallest sum left to any of her nephews. 


1 Why did not Loveday ask to be buried beside her husband ? Most 
likely because his body was lying in consecrated earth where hers might 
not come. William Hambly may even have been buried in his father’s 
tomb in the church porch at St. Austell. 
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His elder brother Richard,! in London, with his 
daughters, receive each 40/-, while Edward Lower, the 
eldest of the family and still resident in Cornwall, 
becomes his aunt’s executor and receives a _ sub- 
stantial legacy, though neither of these nephews was 
a Friend. But as Thomas Lower is recorded to have 
visited Cornwall early the following year ‘about an 
inheritance recently come to him by death,” Loveday’s 
promise to him may have been kept in ways that cannot 
now be ascertained. 

Loveday Hambly’s other kinsfolk and servants are 
carefully remembered by name. ‘There seems to have 
been no lack of serving maids and boys at the farm; 
and the Inventory mentions “ great store of Lyning, 
plate, Brass Panns and other Utensals.’’ Loveday’s own 
wearing apparel, purse and “gerdall” are valued at 
twenty pounds. Her “ greate Bible and the beade whereon 
I now lye”’ (the Will was made only a fortnight before her 
death), “‘ together with the boulster pillow and coverleds 
thereunto belonging,” are left in trust for her great- 
niece, Loveday Killiowe *—yet another of the many 
Lovedays who carried the name into a fourth generation. 
Another niece receives ‘‘ one of my best Kowes,” besides 
a sum of money. Also, “a sum of five pounds deposited 
with Thomas Salthouse”’ is bequeathed ‘“ towards the 
reparation of the Buring place made on Tregangeeves 
ground.” 

Thither, on that mid-December day, a long procession 
of “many hundreds of sober people”’ wound its way 


1 See Note 22 at end of book, “ Dr. Richard Lower’s Death.” 
2 Grand-daughter of Loveday Hambly’s eldest sister Jane [Billing] 
Killiowe. 
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uphill from the farm to the ‘‘ Decent Burying Place.” 
A square of wind-swept trees still crowns the hill, and a 
winding path leads up through the green meadows from 
Loveday’s quiet home in Life to her even quieter home in 
Death. 

On this occasion, the ancient register of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting, for the first and last time, breaks away 
from its bare record of names and dates, to record the 
burial of “‘ Loveday Hambly, long time famous for her 
hospitality and good works.” 


f 
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‘* Lo, for there, amid the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes, 
Only winds and rivers, Life and Death.” 


O the tired body of Lee rests on the hilltop at 
G rrczangceves 

So the tide of everyday life flows on again without 
her. 

As the years pass, the bodies of many of the Friends 
whom she loved to gather round her hearthstone in life, 
cluster round her grave in death. Her sister Grace had 
gone before her; Thomas Salthouse was to follow, early 
in 1690, and his wife, Anne, five years later. 

A few months after Loveday’s death, Thomas Lower 
came back again in life to visit the resting-place of one who 
had been more to him than his own mother. He came also 
to advise about the property which she had left “in trust 
for Friends.”’ But even this filial errand did not protect 
him. He was promptly arrested and imprisoned in 
Launceston gaol, where, in company with many other 
Friends, he spent the greater part of the next two years. 
A letter in his hand signed by him and his fellow prisoners 
shows how unjust he felt his detention to be. 

After his release he returned, not to Marsh Grange, 
but to London, where he again practised as a doctor, 
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surrounded by his wife and family. A long letter from 
Mary Lower to her mother, Margaret Fox, written in 
1701,! opens a window on to the joys and cares of their 
later married life, when the tin works were, as usual, an 
uncertain factor, and daughters were marrying faster than 
their portions were at hand. 

Years after this again, when the old century itself had 
died and been buried, Thomas Lower came back to Cornwall 
yet once more. This ‘“ Burying Place at Tregangeeves ” 
was given by “his friend Richard, Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, to his friend Dr. Thomas Lower for the Love and 
esteem which he bore to him.?- Apparently this plot had 
never formed part of the Tregangeeves estate, although 
so near to it. Thomas Lower bequeathed the quiet piece 
of ground to the Society of Friends, in. whose possession 
it still remains. 

But not the same piece of ground in which the bodies 
of Friends are laid to-day. ‘Three times the level of the 
earth has been changed. When the road was cut, the soil 
was thrown up on each side and the bodies of those earliest 
Friends of the seventeenth century buried deep beneath 
it. And this has happened twice. ‘Twenty feet or more 
below the present surface, rest the bodies of Loveday 
Hambly and her guests at Tregangeeves. 

Now, the high containing wall of the burial ground 
rises like a tall cliff on one side of the road, with only the 
tops of the trees visible above it, waving overhead. The 
children of the neighbourhood shun even the winding 
field-path through the meadows because it leads to the un- 


1 See letters at end, p. 212. 
2 See Note 23 at end of book, “‘’Tregangeeves Burial Ground : deea 
of Gift.” 
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seen graveyard high in air. They say the place is haunted. 
Modern youths and maidens walking out from St. 
Austell on holiday afternoons grow silent as they pass 
below the massive walls of the Quaker burying ground, 
and shudder, they know not why. The barred gate in 
its arched doorway does look gloomy and forbidding. 
Gloomy, too, is the passage upward between the walls to 
the present level of the earth. An enormous monolith of 





FRIENDS’ BURIAL GROUND, TREGANGEEVES (FROM WITHIN). 


granite makes a frowning eyebrow to the inner gate. But 
once that is past, once inside, the dark portal is forgotten. 
More than peaceful, almost gay, is this last resting-place 
of many generations of Friends, uplifted nearer to Heaven 
than the dusty track of everyday life that passes far below. 
Everything here seems to grow for love. In the centre, 
close together, stand two small yew trees, like watchful 
cherubim, bent towards each other with age. Here every 
spring daffodils toss their golden heads, and later flowers, 
“‘ Ladies’ skirts,” “‘ Robin’s eyes,” “Adam and Eve,” 
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as the Cornish children call them, embroider a carpet of 
bluebells with white, pink, and purple threads and stars. 

Could the children conquer their fears and enter here 
in spring-time, they would no longer be afraid. Loveday 
Hambly and Margaret Fell, alike in many respects during 
their lifetimes, in death share similar fates. ‘‘ Auld 
Meggie Fell’s Ghost ”’ is still said by the shepherd lads to 
haunt that wind-swept burial ground at Sunbreak, where 
rests the body of her who was called “ The fairest among 
Women.” Here at Tregangeeves, in the sunset lands of 
the west, the resting-place of Loveday Hambly, who wel- 
comed young and old alike to her home on earth in her 
lifetime, is shunned by children and by happy souls, 
centuries after her death. 

Such is the sorrowful irony of Time. 

There is irony too in the fate of Quakerism in 
Cornwall. . 

There is no longer need to enlarge any of our 
meeting-houses here. ‘The ancient buildings are far too 
spacious for the small groups who gather within them 
and still experience meetings “ blessed and heavenly ” as 
any in days of old. Friends in the west, once a large 
and powerful body, are now fewer than they have ever 
been since George Fox’s first visit and imprisonment. 
Marriages and births are rare; and the “ convincements”’ 
that still take place and bring in valuable new members 
are barely enough to fill the gaps left as the old people 
pass away by death. No one has yet arisen to fill 
Loveday’s place and to make her home a “ Sheepfold ” 
for the scattered flock of Friends in Cornwall. The 
circumference remains. At present the centre is lacking, 
though the need for a centre increases: someone to 
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kindle and influence those who in their turn shall influ- 
ence others, for “one loving Soul sets another on fire.” 

. These records of the early days of the Society show 
that this was ever the way in which Fox worked. His 
message was to “that of God” in all men. Rank and 
education were no more barriers to him than were poverty 
and ignorance. In the west country, as these pages have 
shown, it was not only; or mainly, those of lowly birth 
who responded and “ were reached” by the truths he 
preached. Fox led the leaders, until in their turn they led 
others to drink at the well where their own thirst had been 
quenched. His influence was powerful enough to change 
the lives of some of the best born and best educated men 
and women of the Duchy ; to induce them gladly to for- 
sake their comfortable homes and to endure cruel and 
prolonged imprisonments in those terrible seventeenth- 
century gaols. 

The Society of Friends is doing little to- iy either 
here or in other parts, to reach a similar class of Seekers. 
Yet it was never meant to subside into a middle-class and 
lower middle-class community. The message of the 
Inward Light may be no less needed now in Belgravia 
and Park Lane than it was in old days at Whitehall and 
Hampton Court. It may still be needed also in country 
districts where, in many places, the Anglican services grow 
more ritualistic year by year. Thirsty souls, who can 
neither attend “‘ Mass” in their parish church nor 
feel at home in any neighbouring chapel, are gradually 
losing the custom of worshipping in fellowship. Some 
among them might find, as Loveday Hambly did, 
‘a spring in a dry ground” in the message of Inward 
Light, of universal Love, and the simplicity of 
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worship,? which the early Friends preached, and showed 
forth, not only by the lives they lived, but also by the 
deaths they died. Loveday has passed. But Loveday’s 
prayer has not passed. It still awaits fulfilment. 


“For it was her earnest desire OFTEN uttered: That 
the Lord who raised her up in that place and country 
would be pleased to raise up another to do as she hath 
done. That her intentions may be fulfilled and answered, 
even the fulfilment of the pretious and everlasting Truth.” 


Among our modern Quaker Seers the most pene- 
trating inherit her forward look. “Let us,” says one 
of these? “stop assuming. that the great days of 
Quakerism were in the seventeenth century and that we 
are a tiny remnant left behind to chronicle the story of 
spent fires and dead issues. The great days of Quakerism 
are to be in the twentieth century.” And thus these 
early “Friends of Truth” have not lived in vain. 


‘They are indeed our pillar fires, 
Seen as we go.” 


For Tregangeeves is not only a burial ground, it is 
also a shrine of light. This hilltop is one of the 
places, well known to geologists, where in the darkness 
of winter nights there may sometimes be seen a faint and 
flame-like shining, a little distance above the ground. 
The “‘ Hill Head Light’? has been seen and mar- 
velled at, from time immemorial. Science in our own day 
understands its cause and says the emanation above ground 


1 “Tet no man come between God and your souls but Christ.” 
—G. Fox. 


2 Rufus M. Jones, in Quakerism: A Religion of Life. Swarthmore 
Lecture, 1908. 


3 See Note 24 at end of book, “‘ The Hill Head Light.” 
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betokens the presence of precious ore far below. But to 
explain a mystery makes it more, not less, wonderful; and 
all the more fitting as a symbol. 

This faithful light, shining in many places and through- 
out the centuries above buried ore, is a reminder of those in 
all ages who have lived and died to bear witness to Truth 
buried deep in the hearts of men. 









































THE HILL HEAD LIGHT. 


And because this particular light has been always 
associated with this windswept hill, it bears witness now, 
at Tregangeeves, in a special way, to the early Children 
of the Light whose joys and sorrows have been traced in 
these pages. 

Their bodies are buried far below; deep down 
beneath the dust of centuries. Grasses and flowers 
wave above them. They are hidden unseen ; their pains 
forgotten; their memory passed almost out of aes 
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be Loveday Hambly is too remote to interest us,” someone 
living in her own neighbourhood said at the beginning of 
this quest. 

Yet, forgotten or remembered, still beneath the blue- 
bells and stitchwort and campion those tired bones rest ; 
and they may rest in peace. Still above them the lighe 
shines. Still their spirits abide and are our beacon. Our 
present liberty to worship God, spontaneously as the 
flowers turn their faces to the sunshine ; to yield to the 
Spirit’s moving, rhythmically as the grasses sway in the 
wind ; this liberty, our priceless heritage, was won for us, 
and for those who shall come after us, by the courage and 
faith of these frail, stalwart, forgotten men and women of 
long ago. 
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I.— WILLS OF THE HAMBLY FAMILY 
a. Witt or Lovepay HamBLy 
(Found at Bodmin, 1925) 


In the Name and in the feare of God I, LOVEDAY 
HAMBLY of the parish called St. Austell and county of 
Cornewall widdo being of a sound and perfect memory 
although weake in body doe make and ordayne this my 
last Will and Testament revoking all former Wills and 
Testaments by me heeretofore made as for my body soule 
and spirit I have given up to the Lord with which I have 
glorified God which all are his and I dye in the Lord and 
do commend my body soul and spirit into my Saviour 
Creators hands for all is his in whome I have lived and 
moved and had my being a true and reall Protestant 
Christian and a member of the true reformed Church in 
Christ Jesus as was in the Apostles dayes of which Church 
Christ Jesus was and is the Holy Head redeemer and 
Saviour and no pope nor false Christian and I have and do 
beare witness against the Bloody practises and crewell 
tyranicall Church and Government which the Pope or 
any of his Emissaries do support or govere by which | have 
been a sufferer for bearing my testimony to the Lords 
Blessed holy Name in whome I rest and my Will and 
desire is that my body may be decently buried in the 
berewing place or graveyard now fenced in upon Tregen- 
geeves between the graves there of my sister Grace Billinge 
and cosen John Hambly. And as to my outward estate 
my desire and will is to be disposed of in manner following 
-(viz.) I give and bequeath unto the poore of this Parish 
called St. Austell aforesaid Forty shillings and unto the 
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poore of the parish called St. Mewan twenty shillings 
ALSO I give and bequeath unto my cozen Richard Lower 
Docter of Physick Twenty shillings unto his wife Elizabeth 
Five pounds and unto Ann theire daughter Forty shillings 
unto Loveday and Philip theyr daughters five pounds a 
peece to be paid unto my brother John Billing for the use 
of the said Loveday and Philip whose requitance shall be 
a soficient discharge unto my Executor hereafter named 
ALSO I give unto my said brother John Billing and to Ann 
his wife twenty shillings a peece and also unto my sister 
Margery Lower forty shillings and unto my cozen Love- 
day Beaucham tenn pounds and unto my cozen Grace 
the wife of Richard Warmington five pounds and unto 
my cozen John Killiow the elder five pounds and unto 
Katherin Killiow daughter of Richard Killiow Esq. fifty 
shillings and one of my best kowes ALSO] give and be- 
queath unto my cozen Ann Seccombe the wife of Thomas 
Seccombe gent. twenty shillings and unto Loveday 
Seccombe the wife of Nathaniell Seccombe gent. forty 
shillings and unto my cozen Elizabeth the wife of Edward 
_ Lower gent. forty shillings and unto my cozen Thomas 
Lower and Mary his wife twenty shillings a peece and 
unto their three daughters Margery Loveday and Mary 
twenty shillings a peece to be paid unto the said Thomas — 
Lower their father to and for their respective uses whose 
recaite shall be a soficient discharge to my Executors 
ALSO I give and bequeath unto Loveday the daughter 
of Edward Killiowe my cozen deceased the sum of twenty 
pounds to be paid to her at the age of twenty and on 
yeares and in the intrem after my decease to be put at 
interest for her benefit and also what other mony I have 
formerly given to her which is in the hand of Richard 
Tregennow when it shall become due that it also be con- 
tinued upon interest untill she shall accomplish the age 
of on and twenty yeares as aforesaid and my greate Bible 
and the bead whereon I now lye togeather with the boul- 
ster pillow and coverleds thereunto belonging to be 
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preserved for her by my Executors ALSO I give and 
bequeath unto Alexander Parker and George Whitehead 
boath of the City of London fower pounds a peece and 
unto Thomas Courtis of Caversham in the County of 
Berks Wollin Draper twenty pounds and unto Beniamin 
Cole of Redding in the said County of Berks tenn pounds 
ALSO I give and bequeath towards the reparation of the 
Buring place made on Tregangeeves ground five pounds 
which money is to be deposited into the hands of Thomas 
Salthouse on of my Executors heereafter named to be 
disposed and bestowed by him for that end and purpose 
ALSO I give and bequeath unto Ann the wife of Thomas 
Salthouse twenty shillings and unto Ann Tremaine the 
widdo of John Tremaine twenty shillings and unto Richard 
Treganna of Dewloe tenn pounds and unto Mary and 
Elizabeth Worthivall daughters of my cozen Richard 
Worthivall fifty shillings a peece and to their mother 
twenty shillings and unto my cozen William Harry of 
Tolgarick five pounds unto John Kent of the parish called 
St. Dennis forty shillings and unto Nicholas Jose living 
about Lands End forty shillings and whereas my cozen 
Mary Harry of St. Stephens parish doth now owe me fower 
pounds and five shilllings money lent her my will is and I 
do hereby discharge her from the said dept so as that shee 
do pay unto her two daughters Johan and Loveday twenty 
shillings a peece within six months after my decease 
ALSO I give unto my cozen Edward Killiowe’s widdo 
- twenty shillings and unto her son William Killiow five 
pounds to be employed to binde him oute to sum calling 
as soone as he shall be capeable thereof and in the interim 
to be least for his best advantage in the hands of my 
Executors ITEM I give unto my servant maids Elizabeth 
‘Olver and to Susana Olver and Mary Jose tenn shillings 
a peece and to all my other servant maids that shall be 
with me at my death tenn shillings a peece and to my 
kinswoman Ann Flamack spinster five pounds and also 
to my servant boy Thomas tenn shillings and two ewe 
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sheepe and unto my servant men John Rowe and Thomas 
George tenn shillings a peece if they shall be with me at 
my decease ALSO I give unto John Peters of Minford 
fifty shillings and unto Judath Harper tenn shillings and 
unto Edward Nankevill tenn shillings unto George 
Canthey tenn shillings ALSO my father will is that the 
severiall sums of money heerein and hereby given and 
bequeathed shall be paid and satisfyed unto all the Maas 
legatees before mentioned within six months after my 
death provided that if any of the said legatees happen 
to die before my death then the legacy of him or her so 
dying shall not be paid And my farther will is that all 
the severiall above goods heereby given shall be delivered 
over unto the person or persons so bequeathed within one 
weeke after my death and all the rest or residue of my 
goods of what kinde quality or nature soever the same 
be not formerly or by these presents given I do heereby 
absolutely give devise and bequeath unto Richard Killiowe 
of Rosillion Esq. Edward Lower of Tremmeere Gent. and 
Thomas Salthouse of the parish called St. Austell Mester 
all whome I doe hereby make and ordayne my whole 
and sole Executors of this my last Will and testament 
In wittnes whereof I the said Loveday Hambly have 
heereunto sett my hand and seale this first day of the tenth 
month called December in the fower and thirteth yeare 
of the raigne of King Charles the second Anno Dom. 1682 
Memeranda that on farther consideration my Will gift 
and bequest is I add and give all these sums as legacies 
to the persons heereunder written (viz) to Nathaniell 
Seccombe daughters Ann and Loveday five pounds a 
peece unto Mary Worthivall five pounds more to my 
servants Elizabeth and Susana Olver forty shillings a 

eece more and unto the fower unmarried daughters 
of Richard Tregennow fifty shillings a peece and to his 
son Francis forty shillings and unto Philip the wife of 
Stephen Robins forty shillings all which said sumes are 
to be paid as my former legaseys and this is confirmed 
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and allowed of by me the said Loveday Hambly in the 
presents of 
Lovepay Hamsty. 

Sealed & Signed in the presents of us 

Ricuarp TREGENNOW 

STE. Rosins. The signe X of John Killiow 

Lovepay SECCOMBE. Phillip wife 

Richard Tregennow. 


Proved 10 March 1682-3 


An Inventory of the Goods of Loveday Hambly widdo 
deceased praised by us Steephen Robins and John Rowe 
the xixth day of December 1682. 


Sed. 

Imprimis her oe apparell and Lod & 
gerdall .. ; - i .. 20-00-00 
Item in Lyning ae me < ..  O$—-19-06 
Item in plate : .. 06-05-00 
Item in other utensals of the House ».  O$—10—00 
Item in Brass panns : ..  OI-O5~—00 
Item in Cattell Sheepe and Horses 87-00-00 
Item in Corne in Mowhay & in the field. 5-00-00 
Item in Bills Bonds and other Depts .. 132—00—00 
Item in things forgote and not seen ..  O$—O00—-00 
£267—-19--06 


4. Abstract of WILL of 
*WILL1AM HamsLy oF TREGANGEEVES.” 


He first leaves legacies to many local parishes. Then 
To “ John Hambly my nephew the eldest son of my 
eldest brother John Hambly ” certain messuages lands 
etc. called Lucombe in parish of Quethiocke “to 
hold to the said John and his heirs males and in 
default to the right heirs of me the said William 

Hambly.” 
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To “my nephew Thomas Hambly second son of said 
John Hambly deceased in full satisfaction of all such 
household stuffs as was given him by my father which were 
to be delivered to him after my death all that my moitie ” 
etc of the manor of Trewoone and moitie of “etc. all 
those messuages etc. in the parish of St. Mewan,”’ also the 
advowson of St. Mewan, “ saving that it shall and may be 
lawfull for Loveday my wife and her assignes during all 
such terme and estate as is by me heretofore assigned or 
granted to her” or certain person or persons in trust for 
her of “the messuage lands and tenements in or called 
Tregangeeves dureing onely the continuance of said 
estate’ to have and take turns and turbary “‘in wastes of 
Trewoone Downs to be used in fireing and fewell in the 
mansion house of Tregangeeves dureing the said estate 
and terme.” Estates so willed to Thomas were entailed 
as to John. 

Property in Bogey to John eldest son of said Thomas. 

Property to William second son of said Thomas. 

Messuage in St. Issey to William Harry the son of 
John Harry in St. Stephens. 

To “ Loveday my wife” and William Harry equally 
between them all his stamping mills called Mulvera and all 
tin works and “ other adventures concerning tin” except 
those bequeathed under the will to other persons. Love- 
day and William Harry to have equal rights therein and 
equally pay “all discharges.” 

To John Harry the other son of said John Harry of 
St. Stephens messuages etc in Creed. 

To Anthony Marchant certain ‘“ tinbounds.” 

To Richard May servant a legacy. Also 

To oldest son of “ nephew John in being.” 

To children of Winifred wife of Richard Olver of 
Callan. 

j ae Elizabeth Hambly daughter of said eldest brother 
ohn. 


To William Coade, kinsman. 
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To John Coade, kinsman, brother to said William. 

To Johane Harry daughter of said John Harry. 

To Philadelphia ‘“‘ one other’ daughter of said John 
Harry. 

To “ Loveday Harry one other”. daughter of said 
John Harry. : 

To cousin Emblyn Turners children. 

To daughters of George Woolcocke deceased, Mary 
and Cheston Woolcocke all goods held by William 
Hambly as security for debts. 3 

To Anne Lenne daughter of Andrew Lenne by 
Katherine my niece a legacy descended from her grand- 
father John Hambly. 

To children of John Teage of St. Veepe begotten of 
Mary daugher of said eldest brother John. 

To Charles Hocken son of Charles Hocken near 
Wadebridge deceased and to a brother of Charles. 

To Richard Killiowe Esquire. . 

To John brother of Richard Killiowe. 

To Edward another brother. 

To Anne and Loveday Killiowe sisters. 

To “ Edward Lower, Richard Lower and Thomas 
Lower the sonnes of Humfery Lower £40 to be divided.” 

Release of debt to Robert Were kinsman. 

To Anthony Weare and Robert Weare sons of Weare 
begotten by my cousin his now wife. 

To Philip ‘Tonkin son of John Tonkin. 

To Mary daughter of Anthony Marchant of St. 
Mewan. 

To various others, apprentices and servants. 

To John Hambly my servant son of John Hambly of 
St. Miniver. 

To Philip son of Thomas Godfrey of St. Austell. 

To four daughters of William Upcott minister of St. 
Austell 

To children of Nicholas Hambly of Lanreath. 

To Robert Marks his “ stamper.” 
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To Thomas Parkyn of Boskanillack. 

To Oliver Stephens. 

To Ezechiell Tripcony son of Theophilus Tripcony 
of St. Ew. 


‘‘ Loveday my deare and loveing wife 


oe are {shall and may have hold and enjoy all the 
ae lands etc according to deeds ”’ etc by me 
Feb laceses for her use and “all the estate which I 


have or ought to have in Tregangeeves.” 


And I do give grant and demise unto the said Loveday 
my wife and to her assignees during the continuance of 
the tearme and estate in Tregangeeves to me heretofore 
granted “‘ etc. by Pearce Edgcombe of Mount Edgcombe, 
and turbary etc.” “ during her life.” 

To John Hambly oldest son of brother John other 
property. 

““ All the rest of my goods and chattels and personal 
etc ’’ to Loveday and she to be sole executrix. 9 Oct. 1652. 


CODICIL. 


Property left in will to William second son of Thomas 
Hambly now goes to William eldest son of John Hambly. 

‘’Tynbounds ” left to Anthony Marchant now go to 
Loveday and William Harry equally. 

The property left to John eldest son of Thomas 
Hambly now goes to Loveday “‘ for term of her natural 
Hes 

and March, 1652. 
Witnessed by 3 Killiowes and Tonkin 


a carpenter. 


There is at foot of the membrane (the will and codicil 
taking over six sides) a receipt on behalf of Loveday by her 
lawyer for the will which was evidently returned when 
copied. 18 July 1653. Will and codicil proved 12 July 
1653. 
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¢. Abstract of WILL of Joun Hamatiz of Treganives 
St Austell, Yeoman, dated 10. November 1623. 
2. IY bodie to be buried in the church porche of 
St. Austell. 
To the Poor of St Austell 20/. 
Ya ae Lanreth 20/. 
De ae dD S. Veep 5]. 
lm ee Wethiell = 5/. 
wet eat St Mewan s/. 
DIL 9) 35 Creed 3/4. 
ees S Verian 2/6. 
to Marie ‘my wife... and £30 to my sonne 
Noting 6 
to the eldest sonne of my sonne John Hamblie a 
silver salt . . . & 20 markes of money. . . 
unto John ‘Code the son of John Code deceased one 
tenement called Bokennow in St Cleere after the decease 
of my son William Hamblye & 20 markes on reaching 
twenty-one. . 
to every of my servants a sheepe ... unto my 
daughter in lawe Mary a pece of gold of 22/ . . . to the 
Vicar of St Austell for tythes forgotten 10/, the Residue 
to William Hamblye my sonne . . . my Executor... 
Inventory by Thomas Jackson, John Hodge, 
Robert May & John Hamblie of Porpeean £515. 18. 4. 
Proved 23. February, 1624. 


d. Abstract of WILL of Mary Hametye of St Austell, 


widow. 


Will dated 10 January. 1630. — 

. to bury my bodye in the church porch at St 
Austell as neare as may be unto the place where John 
Hamblye my late husband was buried . . . to the poore 
people that shall repaire at the tyme & place of my 
buryall 30/. 

Two shillings a peece to everyone in this article named 
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videlt Mary the wife of William Hamblye (and several 
others). 

. . to Jane Trehanke & Jane Reynolds all my wool. 
to Jane the wife of John Trehanke my saddle etc. to 
anne Cloake & Lore her daughter the cow I had in their 
keeping, all the residue to my kinsman John Trehanke 
my executor. 

Witnesses William Hamblye 
Mary Evans. 
Inventory £26. 4s. 8d. by Thomas Walter & Samp- 
son Reynold. 
Proved 13. Jan. 1631. 
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IIL.—CONTEMPORARY LETTERS 
EXTRACTS FROM SWARTHMORE AND THIRNBECK MSS. 
a. Alexander Parker to M. Fell 5 month 22 day 1656. 


I came toe Launceston about ten dayes agoe, when 
Capt. Ward and some other north country Friends was 
with George: but I staid very little but about an hour 
for a souldier was to pass down into Cornwall, and many 
watches being sett to entrap the innocent I came along 
with him and soe scaped their snares. I have continued 
at Widdow Hamblies 3 first dayes and had many meetings 
there are a pretty people convinced of the Truth who are 
come to see the deceipt of the priests and the emptiness 
of their former formall profession and the deadness of itt 
and true desires are begotten in them towards the name of 
God, but care must be taken of them to watch over them 
and to build them up in that which is holy untill they need 
no man to teach them. 

The Sessions was held att Truro the last week and 
three of our friends was brought to the sessions, James 
Miers, Benjamin Main and the young youth of Redding 
[J. Coale?] but none else, . . . Lamas to the outward left 
alone and their intent is to cast all into holds and Prisons 
but in the will of my father I stand knowing their time is 
limited and I am not onely willing to be bound in their 
prisons ; but to lay downe my life for the truth sake. I 
came to this Towne yesterday passing through their 
gards, and the rage in this Towne is exceeding great, 
never the like since the Truth was spread, here is 2 women 
in prison and yester night they would not suffer her hus- 
band to come to visite her, and noe law broken by either 


1 Swarthmore MSS. in D., Vol. I. p. 165. 
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of them ; I doe purpose if the Lord give mee freedome to 
passe downe into Cornwall againe shortly ; our Friends at 
Lanceston are in health as farre as I heare great want here 
is of faithfull labourers, the Lord fitt and prepare his 
servants that his work may bee p’fected ; Remem: my | 
deare love to all thy family who are faithfull to the Lord 
I spoke to G: concerning A: D : comeing to him, and 
he seemed to be unwilling, except shee bee moved, for 
saith he if shee be moved shee may come ; soe att present 
with My deare love in the Lord unto thee I rest and 
remaine with thee in the unchangeable love 
| Thy deare Brother in 
the Lord. Arex: Parker 
Plymouth the 22 
of the 5. month: 56 
deare I desire thee to send the inclosed to Thomas Bond 
or to my Brother Chro’fer / addressed / 
For my Beloved friend Margrett Fell att Swarthmore 
in Forness this day Lancashire 
Leave this att Thomas Cummins dyer at his house in 
Lancaster to be sent as above said. 


b. From Alex: P: toM: Fell:} 
Mis Felt 19th. day of 6 month 1656. 


In the pure unchangeable love the same that I am 
beloved of my Father doe I salute thee and the Church in 
thy house the Lord increase his love and multiplie his 
blessings amongst you and guide you with his pure spirit 
that to him (that hath soe dearly loved you and called you 
with an holy calling) you may bring forth fruits abundantly, 
my deare love is with you all and as many as love the 
truth in its purity : Grace and peace be multiplied amongst 
you : deare sister knowing thy tender care over the flock 
of God and ioy to heare of the florishing of Truth and 
that thou dost suffer with them that suffer, and rejoyce 


1 Swarthmore MSS. in D., Vol. I. p. 166. 
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with them that doe reioyce in the Lord I shall give thee in 
short an account of the p’ceeding of the Judge and others 
att the Assize att Lanceston, concerning our Friends I 
came to Lanceston on the 2 day of the week and staid untill 
the 5 day, but the Assizes begun on the gth day of this 
6. month being the last day in the week, and on that day 
five of our friends were called before the Judge viz’. 
Jam: Mires, Joseph Cole of Reading, James Godfrey 
of Norwich, Jo: Ellis of Suning nere the lands end 
in Cornwall and An Blackling—these five were called the 
beginning of the Assizes but was not suffered to speak for 
themselves they were called up and commanded to put 
of their hats first one was called, I command you (saith the 
Judge) to put of your hatt, and of our friend speaking 
some word as it was not in Contempt but for Conscience 
sake, but the called Judge would not heare, but said I 
comand you the 2nd time to put of your hatt and againe 
he said I comand you the third time to put of your hatt 
take him away Gaoler, thus was it done by the rest after 
3 times comanding them to put of their hatts the Gaoler 
was bid take them away : soe they were carried away to 
Prison againe and as for A: Blackling shee was hailed 
away shortly after she had spoken to the Judge and the 
Justices and was not att all examined (as farre as I know) 
on the 2nd day of the week four were had to their Court 
againe and a large bill of enditem* was read wherein was 
many false things, and our friends was put to answer 
guilty or not guilty, and because they could not answer 
in their way they were sent backe againe and soe the Jury 
went on and brought Inditem‘ ag* our friends and _ the 
Judge fined them all (as it was said) on the 2 day of the 
week came in the Major Generall disbrowe and some 
papers were delivered to him concerning friends abuse 
by the Gaoler : and on the 3 day in the Afternoon Ed: 
Pyatt and Wm : Salt was called before the Major Generall 
who shewed himself very corteousse to them and examined 
all things of their usage by the Gaoler and also of those 
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things which the Gaoler had put in at the sessions agt. 
our friends concerning tossing his children on pikes and 
such like stuffe, but the matter being strickly examined 
noe such thing could be proved ; but some of them said 
that they had often heard high Languadg betwixt the Gaoler 
and our friends the Gaoler calling them Rogues and such 
like: and that our frinds called the Gaoler Beast and swine, 
which words was not denied, and the Genrall seemed to 
iustify those words saying a drunkard is worse than a 
beast, and may be called a swine for there is none of 
Beasts but swine that will drink overmuch, and many 
things passed touching many things, and the Gaoler (as 
I heare) is to be putt out of his place; after much time 
was spent and truth clered of se’rall things, the General 

‘pounded this to our friends that notwithstanding their 
fines and all other things if that our friends would but say 
this that they would passe to their outward habitations if 
the Lord permitt they might have liberty and bid our 
friends consider of itt untill the morninge. On the 4th. day 
Geo : gave forth a paper and Ed: Pyott writt another 
and waited when they should be sent for againe ;_ but 
was not: In the afternoone there came some of the 
Justices and sev’rall others into the Prison and Geo: 
spoke to them and they were moderate ; after a litle time 
they passed forth and Ed: Pyott passed forth to the 
Greene, and fell into discourse with sevrall of the Justices 
and many People gathered together and Geo : passed to 
them and spoke a few words, and in the meane time came 
the Genrall to the Castle Greene and walked up and 
downe but took litle notice of the Company of People 
after some litle time our friends came away, and many of 
them went to the Bowles, some of the Justices, Ceely 
for one (who sent Geo: to Prison) our friends sevrall of 
them spoke out att the window and one went down to the 
Genrall and spoke to him, and afterwards a woman (from 
London) went amongst the Bowlers and in much dread 
and Power spoke amongst them; but they hardened 
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their hearts and caused a trumpett to be sounded to stopp 
the voyce : after a while one of our friends passed to the 
Genrall Disbrowe and delvded both the letters to him 
from Geo : and Ed : Pyott where he red them and after 
gave one to the Justices but nothing of answer: in the 
Morning the Judge passed out of Towne but the Genralk 
staid a while after and our Friend Capt. Watkinson of 
Yorkshire (being come downe to see friends) went to the 
Genrall who still shewed himselfe loveing and corteousse 
and said if our Friends would not accept of this he could 
not see but they had rather be in Prison then sett free, and 
after that Capt. Watkinson had spoken he said let any one 
come to him and he would give them passes to goe into 
their owne Countries, and because he was passing out of 
the Towne he would leav order with the Justices : after- 
_ wards Capt. Watkinson and I passed up to the sherriffs 
house where many of the Justices were, and we asked of 
them if our friends were free, and they said if they would 
they might be free if they would take passes they might 
goe, and I asked one of the Justices if they might not goe 
without passes, and he said if they should it may be they 
might passe 6 or 7 miles, and soe might be taken up and 
carried to Prison againe. I left them and came and 
acquainted Geo : and friends, soe Geo : and Ed : Pyott 
passed up to the Justices Chamber and Geo: asked 
if they were free or noe, and they said if you will you may, 
they said the Genrall was pleased to passe by their fines 
if soe be they would goe to their habitations, and Geo: 
told them it might bee he might passe out of the way, 
it might be he should goe to London and they told him 
they would give him a passe to goe to London but our 
Friends could not yeeld to this, for they in their wills 
and by their Power have sett up watches and guards, 
and soe would bring truth to passe under their power, for 
this I doe observe they would doe anything to gett friends 
out of their Coasts, soe here I left friends, and since I heare 
that the Gaoler doth not shutt the doores but letts them 
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stand open; this sound goes through the Countrie 
that the Quakers may come forth if the will, but I see it 
_will work for good, there are many of our friends taken 
up and imprisoned att Exeter, James Nailer and Jo: 
Boulton a London friend, were come within 15 miles of 
Lanceston, and there taken up and carried to Exeter, 
Tom. Rollinson I heare is there and divers others: there 
is not a friend in the Ministry within 3 or 4 score miles 
that is att liberty (that I know of) but my selfe ; and truely 
I am many times made to admire that I should be pre- 
served, I have passed through their watches to Plymouth 
and had meetings there publick. I passed back into Corn- 
wall nere Lisgard and had a meeting and soe to this place. 
I passed from this place to Truro, and there walked 
publickly in the streets, and had a meeting and sevrall 
came to heare I passed from thence to the Lands End ; 
and back againe, and soe to Lanceston, and staid there 
most of the Assize time and am come back to this place, 
and am yett free from bonds, the Lords will be done, here 
is a great work in this Countrie, the Lord hath a Remnant 
to gather here. ‘This is the Relation that I can give thee 
at the present : soe with my dearest love unto thee and all 
thy Family I rest 
Thy deare Brother in the fellowshippe 
of the Gospell <A. P. 
From Tregangeevs in the } 
parish of Austell in Corn- 
wall : if thou (or any) write | 
to me (which would much If thy husband be att 
reioyce me) direct thy | home salute me dearly to 
letter to Nicolas Cole, a | him. The Lord open his 
shopkeeper in Plymouth, | understanding and endue 
and it is like it may come | him with a spirit of courage 
to my hands. The paper | to stand up for truth. 
subscribed Geo: Fox is a 
copie of Geo : Note sent to 
Genrall Disbrowe. 








‘ 
—, 
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Send these 2 Ires inclosed 
as soon as thou canst as they 
are directed. 


c. From Alexander Parker to M: F : 1656 from corwell 


Cornwall, att Tregangeeves in 
the parish of Austell the 13. 
of 7 mon. 1656. 
Mar : Fell 
Dearely beloved in the Lord with thee is my union 
deare and nere in my heart written and sealed with the 
spirit of the liveing my soule and life and all that is in mee 
breathes after thee and reaches to thee and with it owne 
hath pure union and fellowship in thee my heart cannot 
utter nor pen declare my love but in thy owne life read 
‘mee my love as a streame from the pure fountain flowes 
forth unto thee and all the beloved ones in thy family 
who are called and chosen of God, and deare unto him 
and to all the saints whoe are sanctified by him whoe are 
of the same seed begotten by the same eternall word, who 
feeds of the same food in the bosome of love pure and 
divine. Grace and peace be multiplied amongst you deare 
life since I writt unto thee I have continued in this County 
of Cornwall in great service the harvest being great and 
none to labour in my Fathers vineyard in outward lib’rty, 
but I alone, and truely the lord hath a preciousse people 
which he is bringing forth of the Egiptian darknesse and 
working his own work in them—which makes the heathen 
to rage, and many to stand astonished att the wonderfull 
work of God, praises to his name for ever and ever who 
hath given strength and wisdome to weake and despised 
ones to raigne over and to confound and overturne the 
wisdome of the wise and to bring to naught the under- 
1 Swarthmore MSS. in D., Vol. I. p. 167. The opening of this 
letter is one of several instances in the correspondence of the early 
Friends illustrating the deep affection which bound together in the 
Service of God these first Publishers of Truth. 
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standing of the Prudent surely this is the work of the 
most high and it is mervailousse in our eies : Concerning 
our deare Friends who were prisoners at Lanston I gave 
thee an account in my last of the p’ceedings att the Assizes, 
after the Assizes for a certaine time the doores were left 
open and the Gaoler took noe notice of them, but the 
sound went through the Countrie they might goe forth 
if they would which makes many to weigh things whoe 
have heard of such variousse reports of our Friends, and 
now nothing could be laid to their charge, but after soe 
long time of publick imprisonment would put them away 
privately : a litle while after, 2 of those in Comission for 
Justice came to Lanston and sent for Ed: Piott and 
Will: Salt and after some debate with them they gave 
orders to the Gaoler to turne them forth : But our Friends 
not being free to pay fees, the Gaoler stopt them, and 
began to lock the doors againe, and after his old manner 
did abuse our friends with his filthy language ; this 
continued above a week and one of the called Justices 
being concerned in the fees our Friends writt to him, and 
laid things plainly before him, and on the 3. day last 
came againe to Lanceston, and sent for Ed: P: and 
W : Salt : whoe went and Geo : went likewise up, and 
after a great deale of conference he not being able to stand 
before the Truth gave order to the Gaoler to turne them 
forth soe on the third day they were all set free ; and Geo: 
Ed: Py: and W. Salt came downe hither to widow 
Hamblies, on the 5. day last, two of them is gone further 
West, Geo: is now present here, and doth purpose to 
stay to morrow, but shortly doth passe out of this Country 
eastward, he doth purpose to be att Exceter the next first 
day after tomorrow ; but afterwards as the lord orders 
itt: Ja: Na: as I heare doth contine in Exceter, and 
many other of our Friends, 26 in all. ‘This is the day of 
the lords batle and the warre is strong betweene the 
Beast and the Lamb but the Lamb shall gett the victory : 
glory to the most high for ever : I doe not se way made 
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for me to passe out of this Country, in the will of my 
Father I stand. I should be glad to heare from thee, if 
thou send to London and direct thy letter to Arthur 
Cotton in Plymouth it is like it may come to my hand : 
as thou hast opportunity lett friends be acquainted of Geo : 
his freedome I know it will be a rejoyceing to many Soe 
with my dearest love unto thee and thy daughters : 
Mar: Brid: Js: Sa: Ma: Su: and R: and all thy 
Family : If thy husband be att home rem: my deare 
love in the Lord unto him the Lord give him wisedome 
and courage to rule for god to be a teror to the evill doers 
and a praise to them that doe well : 
Thine deare in true love : 
ALEXAND : PARKER. 
{ addressed / 
. For the hands of my beloved Friend Margrett Fell att 
Swarthmoor in Forneis 
this with care 
in Lancashire 


leave this att Thomas Cumins 
a dyer att his house in 
Lancaster to be sent 
as above said 


Lancaster 


d. 4. P. to G. F. 1658. Plymouth 21th of 12th 
month 1658.1 
G. F. 

Deare and truely beloved of the Lord whom my 
soule dearly loves, and in the Lord salutes my heart is 
knitt and firmly united to Thee in the Truth the Lord is 
with thee and will never leave thee nor forsake ‘Thee glory 
and holy praises be given to the most high whoe hath 
manifested his great love and mighty Power in his Sons 


1 Swarthmore MSS. in D., Vol. II. p. 142. 
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and Daughters in this day of his appearance whose name 
is a strong Tower and defence unto his People whoe Trust 
in him, whoe day by day renewes his mercies and loveing 
kindness unto all that in Truth and Sincerity of heart 
doth wait upon him. My dearly beloved since my last 
to thee I have travelled soe farre as the lands end and 
have had good service for the Lord my dear Brother ‘Thomas 
Salthouse is in Cornwall we were together for some time 
and a good sound of Truth was given and severall good 
meetings we had. As for the generall Truth is of good 
report and severall comes to meetings when they heare of 
a Minister all is quiet in Cornwall as to the outward 
Friends may passe peacably up and downe without let 
or trouble. ‘There is onely one Friend in prison namely 
John Hambly by a writt from London for non payment 
of T'ythes, hee is Prisoner att Boddman I| had a meetting 
att this Towne yesterday and many there are that are 
hungering after Truth and a great Thirst amongst severall 
and when they heare of a Minister they flock in to heare : 
we have not been hindred nor troubled by any without 
in our work and service since my last to thee. 

. . « . when I see thee which I hope in the Lord may 
be shortly for since T’, Salthouse came this way I am pretty 
free and cleere of these parts. J intend to passe to Loveday 
Hambly’s to morrow and on the 4 day to a meeting where 
yet never any meeting was; on the 5 day a generall meeting 
is held at Tho : Mouncs house on the 6 day att this Towne, 
and soe I intend to come Eastward as the Lord makes. 

My deare love is with thee and all Friends in the 
Truth. Remember me in thy Prayers, Farewell. 

Thine in the Truth and service of love 
ALEXANDER Parker. 
/ addressed / 
For my dearly beloved 
George Fox this with 
care to his owne 
hand deliver. 
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. . . | am now att Loveday Hamblies and may stay 
hereaway sometime, and soe return eastward if God permitt 
ffriends here are well their love is to thee ; so with my 
dearest love unto thee and all the faithful brethren and 
ffriends I rest in the patience and love of Christ. 

Thy dear brother in my measure 
A. Parker. 


from Tregangeeves in Cornwall 14. 6. 1661. 
Loveday Hambly and G Billing rem: theire deare love 
to thee. ? 


f. T. Salthouse to M. Fell From Bristoll. 1657. 


. . . I goe toa generall meeting in sumerdsidshier my 
Jaber and travell in this large field is great but the Lord 
whos the work is gives abelaty glory to his name for 
evermore I am not free of the west yet but much service 
hear is in sumersidshier. Remember my dear love to 
Judge Fell if thou be so free so with my love to thee 
and all the tender plants and lams of my father with 
thee I rest in hop to see your faces again that I may be 
Refreshed mor abondantly. T.S 


A letter to G. F, ends “‘ from they babe in Christ ® 


T. SaLTHOUSE.”’ 
g. Thos. Salthouse to Geo. Fox. 


Plymouth 19th day 


Pieare COR. 9 mo. 1660. 

. . . I writ unto thee that thou may have certaine 
information as a Signall Testimony under the hand and 
Seall of a Servant of the Church of Christ that the presence 
and power of the lord is (with me in perticuler) and 

1 Swarthmore MSS. in D., Vol. III. p. 139. 
2 Ibid. Vol. III. p. 165. 3 [bid., Vol. II. p. 179. 
4 [bid., Vol. III. p. 174. 
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among friends in generall in these Western parts of the 
nation. . +. « 

i have beene in these too countys devon and Cornwall 
about 10 weeks and indeed a nesesaty was laid on mee 
to come in to these parts before I could get through 
friends eastward and at bristall I had a few lines from 
thee inclosed by dear M. ff. which was noe small con- 
firmation to mee to hasten which I did without any more 
consultation and indeed dear g my labers hath not beene 
in vaine in the lord for friends was admiering what 
should be the mater that wee had all left them so long 
and the old adversery was filled with hop that wee wear 
all fled for feare but the expectation of friends are in 
that perticular in large mesur answered and the toakens 
of the lyers frustrated I had severall generall meetings 
in Cornwall besides 4 first days (to wit) one first day at 
the landsend one at louday hamlays and one at houmphra 
lowers and one at Thos Mounts i had a generall meeting 
last 5 day at Royger porters and as to the generall all 
friends are well and in good order i was at henery palix- 
phens last first day but one, friends there are very well 
and i was here at plimouth yesterday where i had too 
presious meetings as we have had many since I came 
into these parts friends here are very nouble and I[ _Jable 
and truth is of good Report in this place I am at 
louday hamblays the next first day if the lord permit 
to some more meetings in Cornwall I am constrained 
to have haveing noe Companion near mee to beare 
the burthen with mee deare one pray for me that I 
may be keept faithfull to the lord in doeing the will 
of god and sufering for his saike that my Return may 
be with thee and the Redeemed of the lord to sion with 
songs of deliverence. . . . 

A line from thee in this Remot place where I am 
deprived of thy presence would put Joy and gladnes in 
to the heart of thy younger bro: in the the truth. 

T. SatTHousE. 
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; h. P. Cotton to M. Fell 
Margarett ffell 


it Lay upon mee to acquaint thee how things goe heare 
in these parts, the priests are much shattered & the 
Baptists are much shattered & there is an inclination in 
the people after truth and since deare Thomas Salthouse 
came last amonge us he hath beene very servisable in 
Rideing up and downe amongst ffriends at theire meetings, 
and ffriends hath been refreshed & strenthend & verily 
I see a nessaty for his abiding in these p’ts some time 
for there is neede both in Cornwall & devonshire, Meet- 
tings have beene prity Large & Some Baptists & others 
have Come to meettings & one Baptiste Lately Convinced 
of the truth amongst us, who said he never heard the 
truth in all his Life before he heard Thomas Salthouse 
declare amongst us, though he be old in years, and at 
the Last Generall Meettinge there was a priest which 
heard & he & more priests it maid Confesse that the 
Lord hath Raised up this people to doe some Greate 
worke & we Injoye our meettings peaceably & the wicked 
is much chaned downe at present, & the Lord god 
Everlasting will chaine them downe & truth shall Arise 
high & be exalted over all to him be glory for Ever more 
Amen. PriscitLa CoTren. 
Plymouth 20th 9th month 1660. 


/ 


i. A Letter of Elizabeth Trelawny. 


Contributed by 
The Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P. 


Reprinted from No. XLIV Fourna/ of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall. 

Searching at the British Museum many years ago for 

another purpose I lighted upon a collection of papers 


2 Swarthmore MSS., Vol. I. p. 140. 
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(Add. MSS. 11. 314, fol. 15) containing letters, accounts 
and memoranda of the Mohun family, of Boconnoc. 

It seemed as though the papers might have been 
swept out of a cupboard when Boconnoc was sold to 
Governor Pitt. Several of the papers would be interest- 
ing to local antiquaries, but one letter which I copied 
may perhaps be printed after so many years in the Fournal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. I copied it partly 
on account of its intrinsic merit, partly because I was 
already interested in the writer. Elizabeth Trelawny 
was daughter of the first baronet of that name, and was 
one of the earliest to accept the teaching of George Fox, 
who often mentions her in his Journals. The first 
occasion was at Plymouth in 1655, when he writes (Vol. I. 
p- 315) :—“ At this meeting was one Elizabeth Trelawny, 
daughter to a Baronet ; she being somewhat hard of 
hearing came close up to me, when I spoke ; and she 
was convinced.” This picture of the pious Puritan 
sitting at the feet of the inspired man may make the letter 
I now give live again. 


“ My Hono? Lady 

and Dearest Grandmother ; almighty God fill your La?? 
with true comfort and consolation and revive you according 
to the time that hee hath afflicted you, and for the years in 
which you have suffered adversity and doubtlesse he wil, 
madam ; for God doth many times prepaire his children 
by castigations and then bestows greate blessings on them 
that they might be the more saintified in the inioyem*; 
david’s night of heavinesse saw a morning of joyfulnesse. 
Job’s unspeakable torture of body ; losse of children © 
and estate is salved with double retournes of gods favour 
and bounty, as afflictions are testimonyes of gods love 
unto us by putting us in mind of o'selves, soe continuall 
prosperity witnessith his displeasure as in those whom 
david speaks of, god gave them their hart’s desire, but 
with all sent leanenesse into their soules, they came not 
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into trouble like other men ; as many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten says the lord, ah madam, I dare not put my 
suffrings in the ballance with your La??*, yett may truely 
say, that full of sorrow have binne the dayes of my pilgrim- 
age, god make mee his and doe with me what hee please, 
hee hath binne exceeding gracious unto mee in giving 
mee a power to beare what he hath Lay’don me. I have 
left Trelawne for a while to try what change may doe 
for the recov’ry of my health and I praise god I find it 
very advantagable. I begge your La?”* parden for my 
tediousnes, and this coarse paper and p’sent your La??* 
my humble duty beseeching your La®? to vouchsafe your 
Blessing unto 


“your La??* most dutyfull 
EvizaBETH TRELAWNY.” 


“To my hono’” Deare Grandmother the Lady Mohun 
att Hall p’sent these.” 


It will be seen that the letter is without a date, but 
from its position in the MSS. it may be inferred that it 
was written before 1645. It was certainly addressed 
to her step-grandmother, the third wife of Sir Reginald 
Mohun, and as it was addressed to her at Hall, we may 
perhaps safely infer that it was written after she had 
become a widow in 1639. 

It remains to be added that Elizabeth Trelawny was, 
subsequently to 1657, married to Thomas Lower, of 
Creed, like herself a convinced Friend ; but she must 
have died before 1670, when he had become the husband 
of Mary Fell, a step-daughter of George Fox. 


Copied from a printed letter, lent by Lord Courtney 
of Penwith. 27. XII. 1911. 

[This copy is made from the copy in D. (Portfolio 8, 
number 124.)] 
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j. I. Salthouse to M. Fell. 1668. 
degre MOR London the 19 day 3 mo: 1668.1 


: . and I had hops to have seene thee about the | 
end of this weeke or the begining of the next but a stop 
is put to my porpes soe that my former deciared deter- 
mination cannot posibbly bee prosecuted as yet because 
Tho: Lower (who comes along with mee to give you a 
visit &c. of which I perceive thou has beine fully informed) 
he is not well at present nor not able to travell he wrot 
to thy daughter Mary this day weeke of his being at 
Swarthmore about the 23 day of this month but I thinke 
now it will be a week longer before he will be able to travell 
for a fever and ague seased violantly upon him and is 
falen doune to an Impostumation in one thigh soe that 
he hath kept his bed ever since the last 5 day : he leys 
at Gilbert leatys and his bro: who is a docter of great 
Reput takes care of him he desiered me to Remember 
his deare love to thee and to thy daughter Mary and to 
excuse his not writing this weeke ze Reason of his present 
ee of body 

Tuo: SaLrHouse, 


/ ripen / 
To Margrett ffell 
att Swarthmore 
these 
leave this with 
Tho: Greene att 
his Shopp in 


Lancaster 
Copy. 
k. T. S. to M. ff. 1671.2 
Austell the 6th day of 9th month 1671. 
deare M ff 


My unfained love and hearty Respects is Returned 


1 Swarthmore M88. in D., Vol. I, p. 103. 
2 Ibid., Vol. VIII. p. 189. 
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unto thee as an answer of thy acceptable leter dated the 
20th of the 8 month which I gladly Received the last 
weeke and I communicated it unto thy sonne and daughters 
here who weare all very glad to heare from thee and theire 
sisters and Relations there and by this (deare mother in 
Iserall) thou may be Informed that thy sonne and daughters 
are very well for yesterday wee weare in a good meeting 
together and I signified my Intencions of writing to thee 
and they all Inioyned mee to Remember theire deare love 
to thee and to theire sisters and to advise you that they 
are very well and as for the fale thou mentions that 
Susanna had in her Jurney it was news to mee for she 
had no fale in my Company neither did I heare her 
complaine of any hurt yet upon Inquiery I understand 
she had a fale when she tooke horse at Bristoll to come 
with her Sister Yeamons to meet me in Somersetshire 
but shee is very well and doth not any way Complaine of 
any hurt Received by the aforesaid falls and as for thy 
daughter lower she lookes but pale and thinn but she is 
very hearty and well as fare as I perceive and our friends 
here are well and meetings very peaceable none hath soe 
much as visited our meeting for hurt since the time 
Caled Easter day when I P was with us for which meeting 
wee weare plundred and loveday Hamley had goods to 
the value of 53! taken from her for a pretended fine of 
20!» for the house she bears it with the same undaunted 
Resolution and Confidence as formerly seeing all aplica- 
tion by way of apeale is in vaine thy daughter Susanna 
hath had the Surwey of thine and I may second thee 
by way of argument to Improve her hand writing by 
practis and use which we use to say maks perfect its like 
ere longe thou wilt have a leter from pennance. . . . My 
wife hath an honerable esteeme of thee and thy daughters 
and she desiers me to Remember her very dear love to 
Thee and those with thee and old Ann Tremaine who 
sojourns with us Remembers her dear love to thee and 
all friends. Tuo : SALTHOUSE. 
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1, Mary Lower to Margaret Fox. 
the 2nd day of the 3 month (May) 


Deare & Honered Mother to" 

it hath bene in my mind to writ to thee this great whille— 
but my Husband writing soum tims & my Brother 
Abrams Constantly I thought my writing would not be 
soe needfull—we have bene consarned for the weekness 
of body that hath atended thee of latte the lord presarved 
thee over the hedds of thy aposers many A time & my 
secrett belefe hath bene euer sins I hard of thy IIness that 
he would strenthen thy outwars man to seey thy oposers 
brought to Confushon and sheme this time allso ; I was 
much Coumferted to see thy consarn so much for Pore 
Richard Lowers? preseruation in the truth which is the 
Chefe thing our Regard ought to bee to & I am sheuer 
is in both our minds more desired for him then great 
Richis or outward tresiers I have bene for a Considerable 
time under much Consarn of mind least his to long a 
stay in Holland might be a snayer to him and I have 
bene Constrained to writ to him many letter with what 
opned in my hart as to the dangerous state he was liabll 
to if he Kept not the lord allwayes befor his eyes and I 
bless his holy name I have Reseued much Coumfert in his 
answers to my letters ; soe that I have A secrett hope 
that the lord will incline his hart towards him & his holy 
truth which is the porshan I desier for him; he is diligent 
in his Business & understands how to goe on we perseue 
prety well soe that it is lick his Master may not be willing 
to part with him but in regard we hard not when he 
was sent for but of 2 years me think at the end of 2 years 
and a halfe his father might Recalle him ; but if he doe 
Coum home he must be with ether his Masters Brother 
or sume other Marchant untill he be at Aigge which if the 
lord pleas to spare his life will bee at Mickellmas Coum 
12 months; he Cannot enter in to noe partenership 
1 Thirnbeck M88. 28. 2 Son of Thomas and Mary Lower. 
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untill he be at Aydgg he may be in London upon beter 
terms then whear he is for ous for being he Can speack 
frensh Duch & Spanish languidg & understands the 
Duch way of Booke Keping eanyone will be glad of him 
_and give him his Meat and other advantidgis whear as 
we pay. for his dyat washing and lodging & yeat 
uary meane ; forty pound besids all other expensis in 
the yeare how ever I earnestly Desier the lord may direct 
ous what to doe with him that may presarue him in truth 
for I can truly say that is the Chefe thing that I am Con- 
-sarned for And all though we have not abondans for him 
yeat if he fear the lord that is tresuery inough; I have had 
it in my hart to desier thee to pray for his presarva- 
- tion in the blessed way of truth that as the lord hath 
made provishon for his sisters that soe the may live 
Coumfertably & I hope will be kept in a sens of the 
lords goodness to the end of thear dayes soe he may be 
kept neare the lord whear the blessing is obtained—my 
Daughter Margery Robinson I think is uary wel seteled 
& hath auary honist good Man & one that is uary sharp 
in business I am well satisfied that she may have more 
true comfort in her stashon now then she might have 
had in a higher ; soe that I beleue it was in love to her 
that other things was disapointed my Husband hath all 
Redy & will this folowing week payed him s00" 
of her porshan what he gives her more he tacks a longer 
time for & hath not perfickesed the sume but give her 
above her other sisters & we have allsoe lade out 100” 
for peuter & lining & other things for her for soe 
we did for Loveday & we payed soo” allsoe in a 
months. time after she was maried all though Beniamin 
Diks aquented her Husbands Relations as we proved 
when he & his wife was last in toune that for all her 
greatness she had but one hundred and fifty pound my 
Cousin Ann Dicks made it knone at London that her 
Husband had writ to thee against ous that would mack 
thee see ous wel we cannot immagin what should make 
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them be soe envias as the are against ous but most against 
loveday who behaues herself uary inafensifly to them and 
all peopell & hath the Report of friends & others of her 
obledging humbell behever & I must say I know nothing 
that macks them soe much against both my sun & 
Daughters Swan but that the have the better Report of 
all peopell for my sun Swan is a uary exact man to his 
word dealings and payments & the other is farr other wise © 
loveday doth not keep her parler but is a good country 
wife and mind her husband business in his absance & 
maks accuris nors & the Child is a strong losty forward 
Child, Benjamin Robinson settells 200 pound yearly 
upon Margery in housis ground Rintts & freyland & for 
ought I know Mary is to be maried eare long when he 
Retorns we shall see more & then may lett thee know 
we are prouiding 500” for Mary allsoe our Children 
goeth prety fast one after another which puts us a littell 
to it but we doe as well as we can & if our tinn works 
be not hindered by the discors of the war which maks 
tinn falle we might sone be in a way to help our sunn 
we have had our Children with ous yeat & I soepos it 
will be neare whitsonetide before thear hous will be 
Redy & the shopp finished for goods to fornish the 
hous with my Daughter Robinson will make the goods 
his Grandfather left him mostly sarfe which is good things 
although thear not fashanable but she is uary prudent 
& will keep out of the extream of extruingency that to 
many goeth in to; I have bene not uary well of late I 
think it is ye Janas but shall tack sume thing for it I has 
great experiance of the goodness of the lord to mee & 
Loveday in her great Exersise & perrall in Child bearing 
which I desier | may neuer forgitt ; we had a uary good 
sensabell letter from my sun Richard Lower the last 
4th. day which weare glad of we expect my sister Moris in 
toune this day weeke; the last 3 day was Mary Lancisher 
that was Mary Webb of Kingston Daughter Maried to 
my Cousin Yeomans printas almost aboy Marabellon 
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Thornbora desiers to be Remembered to thee she is my 
next nighbor & hath bene lamely in her foot the fever 
fell into it & she hath kept her Chamber I think above 
halfe a yeare ; my Brother & sister Meade Coums to 
toune ones in to weeks mostly & goeth to see thear sun 
at the tempell prety often but the hasard of his Contuning 
thear I think the operahend not soe well as_peopell 
thinks the Might but thear is now Rome for advise my 
Sun & daughter Robinson intends to writ to thee with 
my Brother Abrams & Mary Lower & her friend thinks 
of writing allso to thee at his return out of Wilkshiere & 
Beniamin & Margery Mary & Bridgett all Remember 
thear Deuty to thee & thear Respects to thear Ant & 
Cousin soe with my Husbands & my Deare loue & Deuty 
to thee and our deare love to my deare sister & my deare 
cousin who I hartily wish had Coum to london with his 
father & might have stayed howeuer as long as his father 
if you Could not have wanted him longer ; we are uary 
glad of my Deare Brothers Coumpeny but he is skese 
ever with ous at vitles & he is noe troubel in any famely 
nor Robert Lason I had Rether have ther Coumpeny 
both then want them if theare consarns lay with ous for 
the are very good Coumpeny for my Husband in the 
evning & we have Rome i nough at his hous & my sister 
Rous is with ous & I thinke she is pleased with her 
lodgins her loue & Deuty is to thee & deare love to my 
sister & cousin 

A few lins to Richard Lower | soe desiring thy prayers for 
might doe him good if it be us I Contlud thy dearely 
in thy hart to write Loving and  Deutifull 

Daughter Mary Lower 


\ 


[Endorsed] To 
Rachell Abrams 
att Swarthmore 


to be sent from the 
post hous 
in Lancaster 


~~ 
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A Record of the Sufferings of the People of God 
Called Quakers in the County of Cornewall who are 
Gathered out of the world and the wayes thereof, to follow 
Christ Jesus in newnesse of life, for their faithfull obedience 
to the Lord in their denying to Sweare in any Case which 
Christ hath absolutly forbiden in the Scriptures of truth 
and alsoe by his light & Spirit in their owne Consciences 
which they cannot Sinn aga’. And for their denying to Pay 
Tithes which for tender conscience Sake they cannot doe, 
because they owne Christ Jesus come in the flesh, who is 
the end of all, these Tipes figers and Shadowes in the time 
of the Law which is changed with that first Priesthood alsoe 
that had the Commandement to take Tithes. And for 
meeting together to waite upon and to worship the Lord 
in Spirit and truth according to the practise of the People 
of the Lord in former ages ; And for their denying to 
goe to the Steeplehouses where they are persuaded (and 
that by the light and Spirit of the Lord in their hearts and 
consciences) the true God is not worshiped aright, and 
Soe upon very Sound and good ground have denyed 
it, and are gathered from it, and cannot goe unto it though 
they Suffer Cruell persecution on their bodyes and Estates 
because thereof. 

And many other things are here recorded for which 
they have unjustly suffered, because they have borne a 
liveing Testimony aga’ the world in all things which 
is Contrary to the light of Christ Jesus in their Con- 
sciences ; All which are dilligently and faithfully gathered 
up from the time that first the Lord made knowne his 
liveing unchangeable truth light life, and way of peace and 
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Salvation amonge them because of which these Sufferings 
have been Inflicted upon them, both in O. Cromwell 
his days and also in the reigne of King Charles the II: by 
A faithfull Servant of the Lord and a fellow Sufferer with 
his people under the weight of oppression. 

Tuomas Lower. 


Then follows the list of Sufferings dated 1655 
to 1792. 

_ Thisvolume was depositedin D. by Devon and Cornwall 
Quarterly Meeting, 14.7.1902. It is beautifully bound 
and measures 174” x 124”x 14”. It gives a fuller account 
of the Sufferings of Friends than Besse. The entries for 
about the first forty years are in the handwriting of 
‘Thomas Lower. 
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1. SHorrnc oF Horses, Pace 9.—In the Short Fournal, written ten 
years earlier, Fox says: “1 walked down to the sea where they were 
shooeing my horse.” A lady traveller, riding through Cornwall nearly 
50 years later, complains that the badness of the roads wore out her 
horse’s shoes very quickly. At Redruth she says: “I met with a very 
good smith that shooed the horses as well as they doin London, and that 
is not common in the Country, but here I found it so.”—Fiennes, p. 222. 


2. Justice Perer Srgrey, Pace 9.—This Justice, Major Peter Seeley, 
married a Purefoy from Warwickshire. She was a relative, no doubt, 
of the Purefoys of Fenny Drayton, Fox’s native village. Seeley’s clerk, 
John Keate, was a collateral ancestor of John Keats the poet.—Information, 
Stephens. 


3. Ricuarp Bitiine’s Orrice, Pacr 21.—*“ On Richard Billing’s death 
in 1624 this same office was granted to William Roscarrock with a similar 
fee of £9. 2s. 6d. for life.” —Trigg Minor, i. 159. 


4. Lovepay Connock, Lapy Vyvyan, Pace 22.—Elizabeth Connock 
had a sister, Loveday, who married Sir Richard Vyvyan of Trelowarren, 
the beautiful old Tudor house, still standing, embowered in woods, on the 
banks of the Helford River. ‘The baptisms of all Richard and Elizabeth 
Billing’s elder children are recorded at St. Tudy ; but Loveday’s baptism 
is not to be found there. ‘The date of her birth has to be fitted in with the 
facts that she was said to be “‘ about 78 ” at her death, December, 1682, and 
that her elder sister, Grace, was baptised in 1604. Possibly Loveday’s birth 
took place when her mother was visiting Lady Vyvyan at Trelowarren, 
and the aunt’s name was given to the infant born under her roof. But 
this is only a conjecture. Loveday Connock, Lady Vyvyan, herself 
inherited the name from her maternal aunt, Loveday ‘Tubb. 


5. THe Wortuevates oF WorTHEVvALE, Pacr 23.—The bridegroom 
was the heir of the Worthevales of Worthevale, who at the Heralds’ 
Visitation in 1620 traced their pedigree back for twelve generations in 
unbroken descent. Slaughter Bridge (one of the traditional Arthurian» 
sites and mentioned in Domesday Book) was on their property. But their 
estates were at this time encumbered, the bridegroom’s father having died 
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a few years earlier, deeply in debt. In his Will this gentleman specially 
left his books to his son, Christopher, and expressed great solicitude that 
his children should be brought up in the fear of God and that sheir goods 
should not be idly spent. So evidently he possessed a sense of humour. 
The fact of Christopher and Philadelphia’s marriage is important 
because in later years one of their daughters, another Loveday, became a 
Quaker. It is she, in her widowhood, who signs as Loveday Beauchamp 
one of the testimonies to Loveday Hambly after her death in 1682, 
in company with Thomas and Anne Salthouse and Richard Tregennow. 


6. Epwarp Bitiinc anp Epwarp Bytiync, Pacr 23.—The death of 
this young man, Edward Billing, 1621, is important because in after years 
there was an Edward Byllyng, who became a notable figure in Quaker 
history. (Cf. Pepys, Diary, I. 19, Braybrooke Edition.) He was 
convinced by Fox when an officer in the army at Leith, in 1657, 
on Fox’s visit to Scotland shortly after his departure from Corn- 
wall. Fox also succeeded in reconciling Edward Byllyng and his wife, 
who had been separated. This second Edward Byllyng, who was 

born in 1623, seems also to have been a relative of Loveday Hambly. 
This would explain Fox’s interest in him and his wife, for her sake, so soon 
after his visit to her home. ‘That there must have been some connection 
between them, Norman Penney deduces from the facts (1) in all editions 
of Fox’s Fourzal, prior to the Leeds one in 1836, Loveday’s elder, unmarried 
sister, Grace, is indexed as wife to this young man twenty years her 
junior, which is obviously a mistake ; (2) a child of “ Edward and Lilias 
Billing,” born in 1660, was named Loveday Billing (Cornwall Registers) ; 
and (3) Edward Byllyng’s heir and only surviving child was Gracia. 
(Clement, First Settlers in Newton Township, N.F. Note in Camb. Fal. 
I. 452-3.) Another proof of Edward Byllyng’s connection with the West 
of England is an entry in, the records of Cornwall Monthly Meeting for 
1682: “ A paper from Edward Billing (sic) was read in the meeting offer- 
ing 10,000 acres of land in New Jersey to one hundred poor families of 
Friends, and was left to the prudence and consideration of ‘Thomas Salt- 
house to decide what other persons of our county may be fitt objects in 
receiving this offer.” Quoted in “ Records of a Western Monthly Meet- 
ing,” Friends Quarterly Examiner, 1884, p. 75. 
This Billing-Byllyng connection is an obscure point awaiting further 
elucidation. 


7. Brtunc Tompstong, St. Tupy, Pace 23.—The marble slab, with 
the names of both father and son upon it, is still to be seen in the church, 
covering the Hengar vault in the South Aisle. Unfortunately, it is used 
as a paving stone in a frequented spot and the inscription is rapidly becoming 
illegible. Loveday’s mother also figured on this stone; indeed, Loveday 
herself may have been represented there, for “‘ within the margin ” of the 
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slab “ are the kneeling figures in low relief ofa man and awoman. Behind 
the head of each figure is a shield and there is a row of shields below the 
figures, six of which can be traced, but the charges upon the shields are 
quite worn out. Underneath the shields are the figures of some children ” 
(Maclean, Trigg Minor, iii. p. 325). As there seem to have been originally 
eight shields they probably represent Richard and Elizabeth Billing’s 
eight sons and daughters. 


8. Tue Hampty Famity, Pacr 24.—A note to the family pedigree in 
the time of Edward III. says: “ Hamley hath byn sondry wayes written 
as thus: sometimes Hamley and Hemele, Hamlyn, Halwyn, Hamely 
and Hamele as by olde deeds may appear.” In later times the different 
spellings seem sometimes, but not always, to denote different branches of 
the family. In the Billing pedigree, Loveday’s husband is styled “* Will: 
Hamley, Gent.” But he signs both the marriage register and his Will 
as “‘ William Hambly ”; Loveday also uses this form of the name in the one 
autograph letter remaining, and it is that used by George Fox and the early 
Friends. ‘The Will of William Hambly’s father, ‘‘ John Hamblie of 
Tregangives, St. Austell, Yeoman,” is dated 10 Nov. 1623. From another 
Will recently discovered by Mr. F.R. Shackleton, that of Mary Hamblye 
in 1630, it appears that William Hambly had been already married and that 
Loveday was his second wife. (See Appendix I.) 


Q- QUAKERS TAKEN FoR Roman Catuotics, Pace 33.—When the first 
Quaker preachers reached Bristol in 1654 they were at first suspected of 
being Franciscan Friars from Rome. “ ‘There is still a story that when some 
of the early Quakers came into Cornwall some of the older people knelt 
before them and begged for their blessing, apparently taking them for 
disguised Jesuit priests.” In one place Edward Pyott visited, “‘ the priest 
took him for a Jesuit because he wore spectacles” (West Answering). 
This helps to explain the gaoler’s suspicions when George Fox and his 
guests knelt together in silent prayer. 

It is evident that the early Quakers were very loyal to the monarchy. 
“They were always suspect when there was any fear of a rising, and 
Cromwell’s emissaries were continually hauling them to prison as suspected 
Royalists.” —Information, Stephens. 


10. CROMWELL AND Fox, Pacer 38.—“ At this time both the Royalists 
and Fifth Monarchy Men were giving incessant trouble to Cromwell. . . . 
The whole gist of the matter seems to be that the Quakers had once more, 
however unwittingly, aroused suspicion in high quarters. Once that had 
been allayed, and he had been convinced that no plot was involved, and 
that his old friend Fox was as innocent as he had been before, Cromwell 
appears to have speedily given orders for their release.” —Information, 
Stephens. 
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ty. THe Lower Famity, Pacz 40.—Sir William Lower, the dramatist, 
was born at Tremeere in 1600. He wrote The Phoenix and the Flames 
and The Innocent Lady, but he belongs to another branch of the Lower 
family, the Lowers of Clifton in Landulph. Dr. Richard Lower (Humfry 
and Margery Lower’s third son) describes his cousin as “an ill poet and 
a worse man.” His adventurous history, interesting in itself, does not 
concern us here. 

“The Lower family, though not of the highest rank of gentry in Corn- 
wall in early times, was of considerable antiquity in the county. A pedi- 
gree of five descents was registered at the Heralds’ Visitation in 1531 
{under Henry VIII.], and at the Visitation of 1620 this pedigree was carried 
six descents higher and continued three descents lower. . . . The name 
frequently occurs in the Public Records of mediaeval times, variously written 
Lawyer, Laugher, Lougher, Loure and Lower. . . .” 

It is first found in the fourteenth century in Cornwall (in 1382), and 
in the fifteenth John Loure had a grant of the Castle of Tintagel. From 
that date, Lowers are plentiful and in the seventeenth century the family was 
divided into several branches. 

Edward Lower, younger son of William Lower of St. Winnow, 
married (22 April, 1594) Mary, daughter of Humfry Nicoll of Penvose 
and had a large family of whom Humfry, the eldest son, succeeded his 
father at Tremeere. It is not improbable that Tremeere was purchased 
by Humfry Nicoll as his daughter’s wedding portion and so descended to 
Humfry Lower from the maternal grandfather whose Christian name he 
bore. Humfry Lower dying in 1683 left three surviving sons: Edward, 
the eldest, baptised 1630 (named as one of her Executors in his aunt 
Loveday Hambly’s Will), who succeeded to Tremeere. (Francis, the 
second son, died in 1632.) Richard, the third son, born in 1631, was 
educated at Westminster School, “and Christchurch, Oxford, under Dr. 
Willis, upon whose death he succeeded to a great part of that gentleman’s 
practice and became a very eminent physician in London. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and the author of many medical works much 
valued by the faculty. He married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of John 
Billing of Hengar [his first cousin] and relict of Samuel Trelawny. . . .” 

“Thomas, the third [fourth] son of Humfry Lower, was also a 
physician of London. He became a Quaker and wrote several tracts 
and pamphlets in connection with that sect.’—Maclean, Trigg Minor, 
it. 35s. 

Thomas, in consequence, passes out of the cognisance of the ecclesi- 
astical historian, neither his two marriages nor any of his children being 
thought worthy of mention. 

The Lowers had formerly borne the title “ Admirals of the North 
Coast,” while another family, the Bassetts, were “ Admirals of the South 
Coast.” ‘This is the only foundation I can find for the statement of an 
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anonymous writer: “Thomas Lower was son of Admiral Lower ig 
(Article in West Briton, 1912). ‘There is no Admiral Lower in D.N.B. 


12. Fox as a Guest, Pace 42.—A later Friend, Thomas Ellwood, who 
knew him well, testified years after : ‘‘ Few men (I think), if any, are more 
abstemious and temperate in their diet or more regardless of their diet. . . . 
Upon my own observation I can say his care in his travels hath been to 
prevent Friends from providing anything more than ordinary, so far has 
he been from indulging himself.” (Quoted, Brayshaw in Personality, 
p- 14.) Many traces show that Fox was a welcome guest wherever he 
came among Friends. Rebekah Travers, at whose home he was a frequent 
visitor, writes in 1671: “‘I was never better pleased with my house 
than when hee was in It and employed it for the service of truth, or any of 
his.” —Short Ful. p. 312, from Swarthmore MSS., 1. 395. 


13. Ann Downer, Pace 44.—Ann Downer is another of the early 
Quaker heroines, like Loveday Hambly, whose life-story deserves a volume 
to itself. George Fox mentions in his Fourna/ that this young woman 
“ came afoot above 200 miles to me ” when he was imprisoned in Launces- 
ton, to procure and “ dress” his food, a necessary task when the prisoners 
were at the gaoler’s mercy and unable to provide for themselves. Ann 
Downer was one of the first woman preachers in London. She was 
twice married: first to a Friend named Benjamin Greenwell, secondly 
to George Whitehead, a noted Quaker preacher. A touching account of 
her last illness and death in Annals of the Early Friends tells how on 
the last night of her life she entreated her husband not to sit up with her, 
but to “ Go to bed, go to rest. If I should speak no more words to thee 
thou knowest the everlasting love of God.” 


14. Justice Rosinson’s Enp, Pace 51.—“ Justice Robinson’s fanatick- 
hunting” was not confined to Friends. Others whom he persecuted 
interpreted the “notable judgment” differently. See Calamy’s Baxter 
quoted in Launceston Past and Present, by Sir A. Robbins. 

“‘ Concerning one of the Cornish sufferers under the Act of Uniformity, 
something in the shape of a miracle was performed. Joseph Sherwood, 
incumbent of St. Hilary, continued after his expulsion to preach at St. 
Ives, and for one of his sermons was committed by a local justice named 
Robinson, to Launceston gaol. Upon hearing the decision Mr S., 
looking him full in the face, said, ‘ Sir, if you die the common death of 
all men, God never spake by me.’ He was then committed to gaol. . . . 
Not many days after . . . Mr Robinson walking in the fields was met 
near a gate by a bull, that had been remarkably tame. His maid, who 
had been milking the cows, was then standing before her master. The 
bull pushed her gently aside with his horns, and running upon the 
magistrate, he instantly tore out his bowels.” 
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15. Travettinc Crorurers, Pack 53.—An entry in Fox’s Fournal 
shows that there were many travelling “ clothiers ” who sympathised with 
Friends, in the neighbourhood at this time. “They began to set up 
watches in the high-ways to take up all suspitious persons as they called it : 
which was the friends that came to visit us in prison : which they only took 
up that they might not pass up and down in the Lord’s service and them 
they brought before the Justices. And some clothiers and other 
men they whipped of about Eighty or an hundred Pounds by the year, 
which they took up not above 4 or 5 miles from their families that was going 
to mills with their cloth.’—Camd. Ful. 1. 231. 


16. Anne Upcott’s Surrerines, Pace 86.—* Upon a first day in the 
8th mo: in the yeere 1658 Anne Upcott, beeinge about to rise out of her 
bedd, & findeinge her Wastcoate that shee was about to putt on rent shee 
took it in her hande to mende & while shee was mendeinge of it one of her 
sisters came into the Chamber & seeinge what shee was doeinge went 
out & tolde her brother John Upcott of it, not knoweinge what would 
follow: & hee beeinge then constable went speedily to a Justice caled 

"Andrew Trenill whoe graunted a warrant to bringe her before him att 
Lostwithell where beinge brought by the said John Upcott Constable 
the said Justice saiede unto her that for transgressinge the law in breakeinge 
the sabbath shee was to pay 10s butt hee woulde have of her butt 5s unto 
whome the said Anne Upcott aunswered that shee owed him noe money 
neither woulde shee pay any for this matter for which shee was Calld in 
question: neither was shee to bee judged by him in respect of days: 
haueinge already learnt to esteeme eueryday alike & as the day breaks 
the shadows fly away: butt hee toulde her shee must pay him §s or sett 
in the stocks 5 howrs: butt shee refuseinge tolde him it was an Unjust 
demaunde for the taylor had but halfe a crowne for makeinge of the 
wastcoate which was but reasonable & his due butt for him to demaunde 
a crowne for her mendeinge of it: this was unreasonable & not his due. 
Wherevpon hee graunted foorth a warrant to her brother John Upcott 
to levy the crowne on her goods or to sett her in the stocks 3 howres: att 
which her brother greatly rejoyced & boastinge shewed the warrant to 
many alsoe her brother George Upcott asked of a ffreinde whether shee 
woulde come to his sister Annes weddinge sayinge shee was to bee married 
to the stocks & the next day after the markett day for then they had noe 
leisure to doe it although by them then intended to bee donne her three 
brothers in the flesh namely Joseph John & George Upcott came into her 
Chamber togeather with an excise man where after they had sported 
themselues in theire owne wickednesse : her brother John Upcott beinge 
Constable leide her foorth & putt her to sitt downe in the stocks sayinge 
sett heere & coole your hills till I come againe (haueinge sett her feett in 
the stocks) sayinge as he past away hee woulde gett a crowde & all the 
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boys in townde to daunce before her & bid her maide to goe out & tende 

her with beere pipes & tobacco but that was his daily practise & not hers 

& while shee was sittinge as aforesd her ffather the olde preist Upcott came 

out & sd to her jeereingly poore woman why doe you sitt there in the colde : 

shee aunswered shee was putt there by her brother then her ffather asked her 

which hole shee woulde chuse to putt her legge into: & then went & made 
the Constable his sonne to sette her legge into the stocks & passinge farther 
hee scoffingely spoake vnto a ffreinde to carry out some stronge waters 

to comfort her ffreindes heart meaneinge his daughter: Alsoe her three ~ 
Brothers sonnes of Ismaell Gott vpp into a Chamber ouer against her with. 
some others of the townde lookeinge out att the casements mocked her, 

all the time shee sate there & one of her brothers helde out a packe of cards 

& asked her if shee woulde cutt, another of her brothers caled out & saide 

she was proude of her foote & legge to holde it out soe in the townde for 

people to see it: & whereas formerly the stocks hade beene in the markett 

house nowe were the[y] brought out in the horse way in the veiwe of the 

townde by her brothers whoe thought thereby to encrease her shame: 

butt it was there owne & through much raine that had then falen the water 

ranne vnder her & the raine dropped downe vpon her heade : which made 

some of the neighbors weepe to see there vnnaturalnesse: & beeinge att 

last taken out of the stocks by a straunger that was passinge by whoe saide 

he was ashamed to see such things donne by her father & brothers haueinge 

never knowne the lik before & as shee passed along in the street her brother 

George Upcott saide to her in dirision: methinks saies hee you goe lame 

in one legge what bee you founderd in one foot: John Upcott alsoe 

mockeinge saide you are welcome home Anne, Methought I saw your 

foot in the stirrupe goeinge a horsebacke: & after shee seeinge them three 

playinge to cards in tender loue shee reproued them: vnto whome John 
Upcott replyed sayinge why shoulde not they play to cards as well as shee 

play vpon the nine holes: meaneinge the stocks. George Upcott alsoe 

puttinge foorth a ridle saide Anne tell mee the meaneinge: there was one 

in the midst of the woode & shee saw both ends of the woode, & yett coulde 

nott come out of the woode; meaneinge his sisters sittinge in the stocks : 

moreover the saide George saide if [hee] had orders from the Justice hee 

woulde whippe her from the townde to Tregangeeves from thence to. the 

townde againe (which is about 2 miles) fresh and fastinge said hee for I have 

a good stronge arme for that purpose & hee farther tolde her that hee 

shoulde bee cons’ble for her next yeere: this for the truths sake have 

I declared though I am full of heauinesse for them that it may bee tryede 
weighed in the just ballance judged & condemned ffor surely such actions 

are not of god butt against him & that they whoe have committed such 

abominations may consider blush & be ashamed repent & bee saved in the 
day of the lorde. A. B.” 


—From Record, in the handwriting of Thomas Lower. 
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17. Frrenps at Sennen, Pacz 108.—These far-away Friends of Sennen 
form an interesting group on the outskirts of the Tregangeeves circle. 
Though separated by long distances and bad roads from their fellow 
members further east, they gathered with them at periodical meetings. 
The most influential member was John Ellis, a man of wealth and _posi- 
tion, who had been formerly a cavalier. His adherence to the “ Truth ” 
was a great support to Friends in west Cornwall. The massive granite 
tombstone of “that vertuous woman, Philipp, wife of John Ellis of 
Seanen,” may still be seen in the small burial ground of Crows-an-wra, 
near the Land’s End. “ Quakers’ Cemetery ” the motor omnibus drivers 
cry out nowadays as they hurry past the high-walled enclosure. 
Nicholas Jose, the fisherman, the other important member of the group, 
had been convinced some years previously. On a former journey to the 
west, in 1659, Fox’s Fournzal records :— 

“We came through the Countryes and had very pretious and blessed 

_Meetinges amongst friends all through the Countryes till we came to Ply- 
mouth: and soe uppe into Cornewall visitinge the meetinges of friends 
among whom wee had many blessed meetinges till wee came to the Lands 
End through all that County Tho: Lower accompanyed mee: and brought 
mee over Horse Bridge into Devonsheere again and at Lands End in Corne- 
wall there was an honest man a fisher man : that became a faithful minister : 
which I told friends hee was like Peter.” 

The marriage certificate of Nicholas Jose’s daughter Honor to John 
Tregelles in 1676 is still in existence. This couple became the ancestors 
of many West of England Quaker families, Tregelles, Fox, Stephens, 
Clark, etc. The name Jose, still common in Cornwall, is said to denote 
descent from a Spaniard at the time of the Armada. 


18. Pennancr, Pace 132.—“ Pennance, the head of the valley, is held 
under the tenure of customary Duchy, & was formerly the seat of Henry 
Hoddy, gent. . . . He had a considerable estate in these parts which he 
foolishly lavished & at last sold to Mr. Thomas Lower, younger brother 
to the famous Doctor Lower, who did not keep it long but conveyed his 
right in it to Philip Hankin, gent. since become the most wealthy attorney 
that his county has ever produced.”—Tonkin MSS. 


19. Tuomas Lower’s Mepicat Decrees, Pacz 147.—In 17th century 
the old regulations of Henry VIII. were still in force, as regards doctors 
“Outside 7 miles of London only those With university degrees could 
practise Within the 7 miles the Bishop of London or Dean of St. Pauls 
and 4 Doctors of Physic examined and granted a licence.” 

As Thomas Lower is recorded to have practised in London, he probably 
had never taken a medical degree. ‘‘ Not much more than an apothecary ” 
is the verdict pronounced upon him by the leading Quaker physician of 
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our own day; though Sewel describes him as ‘ 


London in 1656.” 

‘The sentence in Lower’s own letter from Swarthmoor, “I am so 
throng with patients I can hardly get time to write,” need not necessarily 
refer to more than the healing ministrations expected by-his neighbours 
in a remote countryside. On the other hand, Sarah Meade’s letter to her 
mother, written in 1694, must refer to a professional practice. “ Bro: 
Lower is fallen into a considerable practice and is like to do good service 
to many (the Lord giving him success) and which will also be of service to 
his own family.” Crosfield, p. 238. But then he was living in London. 


‘a doctor of physick at 


20. ANABAPTISTS AND QuaKERs, PacE 149.—Captain William Pestell 
writes in 1661, “The like spirit [opposition to episcopacy] I found at 
Dartmouth and other places along the Coast: the people being generally 
refresht with some conceite of a deliverance from the burden and yoke of 
Episcopacy beside the multitude of Anabaptists and quakers that are in all 
those parts, in the skirts of Devonshire and Sommersetshire who although 
they pretend to much peaceableness of spiritt will Assuredly act otherwise 
if they have an opportunity.” —Exiracts from State Papers, pp. 133-4. 

Compare also the following Restoration broadsheet : 


«A LecTuRE FOR SCHISMATICS. 


«« What ayles the Anabaptists 

So much to be perplext, 

The Quakers they are troubled too 
With many severall sects. 

‘The Brownists and the Adamites, 
With Fifth Monarchists too, 

In this their mad and frantick fits 
Seek Protestants t’ o’erthrow. 
With hey ho base Quakers, 

Your wicked deeds all rue, 

You must to Church or Tyburn 
With Anabaptists too. 

The Cobblers and the Tinkers 

Must now forbear to preach, 
‘Taylors, Joyners, and Tanners, 
Must no false doctrine teach. 

You Quakers, and you Dippers, 
Your wicked deeds all rue, 

With speed return and go to Church 
And leave that factious crew.” 

—From History of British Baptists, by Whitley, p. 108. 
I have to thank the Rev. C. E. Charlesworth, of F almouth, for 
bringing this broadsheet to my notice. 
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21. Ancient Minute oF 1676, Pace 155.—How well Friends in 
west Cornwall heeded Fox’s advice is shewn by an ancient minute of 
their Monthly Meeting “ held the 13th of 9th month, 1676.” “Friends 
met together in the fear of God, not finding much business to do, 
waited upon the Lord, and felt and enjoyed His heavenly presence; in 
the sense of which they parted one from another, giving the glory to His 
great name.” 


22. Dr. Ricuarp Lower’s Deatu, Pace 172.—Dr. Richard Lower 
died 17th January, 1690, “ his chamber chimnie being on fier, he got out 
of his bed, called for water and a sheet to clap on the chimnie, and stayed 
so long about it that he caught cold, which put him in a feavour and killed 
him ina few days. He died very wealthy, leaving two surviving daughters, 
Philippa and Loveday, as his heirs.” —Maclean, Trigg Mizor, iii. 383. 


23. TREGANGEEvVES BurtaL Grounp, Deep or Girt, Pace 176.—The 
deed of gift says with a Quakerly absence of titles: “In 1706 Richard 
Edgcumbe, of Mount Edgcumbe, in the county of Devon, for the great 
respect and kindness which he hath to Thomas Lower, of London, 
Doctor in Physick, gave him an acre of ground at Tregongieves for a burying 
ground, and in 1717 Thomas Lower gave the same piece of ground to the 
Friends.” —Quakeriana, I. 57 (1894). 


24. Tue Hz Heap Licut, Pacz 180.—“ Among the phenomena 
which this parish (St. Austell) furnishes . . . is the appearance of a light 
near the turnpike road at Hill Head, about ? of a mile west of the town. 
In the summer season it \ rarely seen, but in the winter, particularly in 
the months of November and December, scarcely a night passes when, in 
dark weather, it is not visible. It appears of a yellow hue, and seems to re- 
semble a small embodied flame. It is generally stationary, and when it 
does move, it wanders but very little from its primitive position, some- 
times mounting upwards, and then again descending to the earth. As it 
has frequented this place from time immemorial it has now become so 
familiar that it almost ceases to excite attention. A large iron lode traverses 
the locality, and it is reasonably supposed to be the cause of it.”—Lake’s 
Parochial History of Cornwall, I. 49 (1867). 

“ At 'Tregongeeves, on the left, at the top of the hill, the Friends 
have a ‘ possession of a burying place’; a bleak and windswept spot it is. 
It was given them by Thomas Lower, a physician who visited George 
Fox when the latter was lodged in Launceston Gaol, and forthwith 
became a convert to Quakerism. Here at ‘ Hill Head’ a mysterious 
light, popularly supposed to be something uncanny—the knowing ones 
ascribe it to ‘a large iron lode which traverses the locality ’—1is said to be 
occasionally seen (I have never met with anyone who 4as seen it) on dark 
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November and December nights. Mr. Drew claimed this honour. 
‘ Between the hours of six and ten,’ he writes, ‘ the Editor has repeatedly 
seen it’””—Hammond, p. 307 (1897). “The ‘ backs’ of mineral lodes 
often give off wraithlike emanations visible in faint vapour-like form at 
times. Probably Tregangeeves, which is close to Polgooth mine with its 
decomposing pyritized gorsan lode, has some of the Polgooth lode traversing 
close by underneath the surface.”—Information, Stephens (1926). 
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